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A WOMAN'S S®UL 


CHAPTER I 

Jbannb had finished packing, and moved towards 
the window; but the rain had not yet stopped. 

It had resounded all night long on the windows 
and the roofs. It seemed as if the low sky, charged 
with water, had burst, emptying itself on the 
earth, diluting it to a pap, melting it like sugar. 
Gusts of 'wind, breathing ao oppressive warmth, 
swept past. The gurgling of the overflowed ken<« 
nels filled the deserted streets, whilst the houses, 
like sponges, absorbed the damp, which penetrated 
inside and made the walls ooze from cellar to 
attic. 

Jeanne, who had left her convent the day before, 
free at last for ever and ready to enjoy all the 
happiness of life of which she had so long dreamt, 
was fldraid her father would hesitate to start, if the 
weather did not improve; and, for the hundredth 
toe since ihe morning, she examined the horlaoiii. 

Then she noticed she had forgotten to put her 
Calendar in to travelltog«bag. The little card, 
dhIM into montf's, hung on to wall, and sboweet 
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9 A Woman’s Soul 

in the middle of a deeig^ the date of the eufTCiit 
year 1819 in gfiJt letters. She took it and crossed 
out with a pencil the hrst four columnSi erasing 
every Samt’s name up to May 2, the day she left 
the convent. 

A voice behind the door called : ** Jeannette 

Jeanne replied: “Come in, papa/' And her 
father appeared. 

Baron Simon-Jacques Le Perthuis des Vauds 
was a nobleman of the past century, crotchety and 
good>hearted. An enthusiastic disciple of J. J. 
Rousseau, he felt all the tenderness of a low for 
Nature, the fields, the woods, animals. 

An aristocrat by birth, he instinctively hated 
’93; but, as a philosopher by temperament and 
liberal by education, he loathed tyranny with an 
inoffensive and declamatory hatred. 

His great strength and his great weakness lay 
in his kindliness, a kindliness which had not enough 
arms wherewith to caress, to give, to embrace; 
the kindliness of a creator, widely-diffused, meeting 
with no resistance from himself, like a benumbing 
of a nerve of volition, a gap in energy, almost a 
vice. 

A theorist by nature, he planned out a whole 
scheme of education for his daughter, wishing to 
make her happy, good, straightforward and 
der-hearted. ^ 

She had remained at home till she was twelve, 
and then, in spite of her mother's tears, she was 
sent to the Sacr^ Coeur. 

He had kept her strictly shut up, cloistered and 
concealed there, ignorant of human things. He 
wanted her to return chaste at seventeen, in order 
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l^msdf to steep her la o Idfid of bath of rational 
* poetry; aad tn the fields, atntd the fecundated soil« 
to open her soul, to enlighten her ig^norance by the 
sight of the naif love, the simple tenderness of the 
animals, the serene laws of life. 

She looked now like a portrait by Veronese, with 
her hair of a shining blonde which, one might say, 
had left its mark on her skin, an aristocratic skin 
scarcely shaded with pink, covered with a alight 
down, of a kind of pale velvet which could be seen 
a little in the sun. Her eyes were blue, of that 
opaque blue which you may see in the eyes of 
Dutch china figures. 

She had a small mole on her left nostril, another 
on her chin on the right side, on which a few hairs 
curled so like the skin that they could hardly be 
distinguished from it. She was tall, well-developed 
in bust, with a supple waist. Her clear voice ap¬ 
peared sometimes too shrill; but her frank laugh 
filled every one about her with joy. She used 
often, wiUi a familiar gesture, to put both her 
hands to her temples as if to smooth her hair. 

She ran to her father and kissed him, with a 
hug. Well, are we off?’* she sajd. 

He smiled, shook bis hair, which was 
white and which he wore ratlier long, and poinijti|f. ■ 
to the window: 

** How could you travel in such weather?*' 

But she implored him, coaxingly and tenderly: 

** Ob, papa, do please let os go* It will be fine in 
the afternoon.** 

“ But your motlicr will never agree to it.** 

** YeS| she will; I promise you: 1*11 answer for 
It” 
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If you succeed in persuading: your inother, I 
am quite ready.*’ 

And she rushed to the Baroness’s room, for she 
had bc^cn Kioking forward to this day of departure 
with growing impatience. 

Since her entry into the Sacni Coeur she had not 
left Rouen, as her father would not allow her any 
distraction before the age he had fixed On two 
occasions only she had been taken to Paris for a 
fortnight, but that was another town, and she 
dreamt only of the country. 

She was now going to spend the «iummer on their 
estate, Lcs Peuples, an old family chateau planted 
on the cliffs near Ypoit; and she piomised herself 
an infinity of joy in the free hie by the wa\eb. It 
was further understood that a present would be 
made to her of the manoi, whete she would always 
live when she was married. 

And the rain, which liad been falling since the 
pievious evening without respite, was the first big 
disappointment in her life. 

However, in three minutes she came running out 
of her mother’s room, crying, for the whole house 
to hear: 

Papa, papa! mamma is willing. Let the car-* 
iioge be ready.” 

The downpour was not diminishing at all; it 
might even be said to have redoubled in energ/ 
when the barouche came to tlie door. 

Jeanne was ready to get in when the Baroness 
came down the stair supported on one side by her 
husband, and on the other by a tall maid, who was 
as strong and weil*set as a youth. She was a 
Norman from Caux, who seemed at least twefity* 
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Al^KMigli stie was ttghtsen at tha iikoat* She was 
treated by the family somewhat like a second 
daughter, because she was Jeanne’s loster^sister 
Her name was Rosalie. 

Her chief duty consisted in guiding the footsteps 
of her mistress, who had grown huge in slae within 
the last few years» owing to a hypertrophy of the 
heart, of which she was incessantly complaining. 

The Baroness, breathing haid, reached the thres* 
hold of the old hdtrl, ga/ed at the courtyard where 
the water was rushing along, and muttered: 

** lt*s really not reasonable.** 

Her husband replied, smiling: 

** It was you who wanted to, Madame AdHatde.** 

She had the pompous name of Adi^laide, so he 
always prefaced it by ** madame,** with a certain 
air of mock respect. 

She then began to move again, and got with 
difficulty into the carriage, all of whose springs 
bent under her. The Baron sat down by her side, 
Jeanne and Rosalie faced them. 

Ludivine, the cook, brought a quantity of rugi* 
which they arranged on their knees, then two 
baskets which they hid under their legs; lastly she 
climbed on to the seat beside old Simon, and 
wrapped herself in a big covering which concealed 
her entirely. The concierge and his wife came to 
shut the gate, and wished'Biem a good journey; 
they received the last orders about the luggage, 
which was to follow in a wagon, and a start was 
made 

Old Simon, the coachman^ with his head lowered 
and his back rounded beneath the rain, vanished 
completely in has three-caped boa-coat. The mcaa* 
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h9g gusts beat against the windows, inundated 
the road. 

The barouche, driven at full trot by the pair of 
horses, quickly descended to the quay, passed along 
the line of big ships, whose masts, yards and ropes 
stood gloomily prominent and dripping against the 
sky, like bare trees; then it entered the long boule¬ 
vard of Mont Riboudet. 

They soon began to drive through the country; 
and, from time to time, a drenched willow, with its 
branches hanging limply like the limbs of a corpse, 
was vaguely outlined through a fog of water. The 
horses* hoofs clattered, and the four wheels re¬ 
sembled suns of mud. 

The party was silent; their spirits seemed as 
much dampened as the ground. 7 he Baroness leant 
back and shut her eyes. The Baron gazed with 
a gloomy eye at the monotonous, wet landscape. 
Rosalie, with a parcel on her knees, was dreaming 
with the animal reverie of the common people. 
But Jeanne felt herself reviving beneath the warm 
downpour, like a confined plant which has just 
been placed in the open air; and the density of her 
Joy sheltered her heart from sadness like leafage. 
Although she did not speak, she longed to sing, 
to thrust her hand outside in order to fill it with 
water for drinking; and she rejoiced at being 
carried along at full trot, at seeing the drearineJl 
of the landscape, and feeling herself under shelter, 
in the midst of the deluge. 

And under the violent ratnpour the glistening 
cn*ppers of the two animals exhaled a mist of 
steam. 

7 he Baroness gradually went to sleep. Her fane^ 
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which was framed by six curtSy sank little by little^ 
gfently supported by the three great waves of her 
neck, whose final undulation^ were lost in the open 
sea of her chest. Her head, which was raised by 
each inspiration, fell duly back; her cheeks were 
puffed out, whilst a resounding snore passed^, 
tween her half*open lips. Her husband leant 
to her, and gently pLtced in her hands, which were 
crossed on her ample lap, a small leather pocket- 
book. 

The touch awoke her; and she looked at the 
object with the dull look the torpoi of interrupted 
sleep. The pocket-book fell and opened. Gold and 
bank-notes were scattered all over the carriage. 
She woke up altogether; and her daughter gaily 
gave vent to a burst of laughing. * 

The Baron picked up the money, and placifig 
it on her knees: '* This, my dear, is all that’s 
left of my farm at ^letot. I sold tt to get Les 
Pcuplcs repaited. We shall often reside there 
now. ” 

Slie reckoned 6,400 francs, and quietly put them 
in her pocket. 

It was the ninth farm thus sold,^ out of thirty-one 
left them by their parents. But they still had about 
20,000 livres a year from property which, well- 
managed, would have easily returned 30,000. 

Since they lived simply, this income would have 
sufficed, if there had not been in the house an ever- 
open, bottomless pit—namely, their prodigal 
generosity. It drained the money in their hands, 
even as the sun drains the water fr^m marshes. It 
melted, lied, vanished. How? Tiobody kneW. 
One of them was always saying: ** I dofi’t know 
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how it happened, but I’ve spent loo Iraocs lo* 
day, without buying^ anything especial.” 

Anyhow, their readiness to give was one of the 
great happinesses of their lives, and they under- 
stood each other on this point in a fine and touching 
manner. 

Jeanne asked: “ Is my chateau beautiful now?” 

The Baron answered gaily: ” You will sec, my 
dear.” 

But gradually the violence of the storm was 
diminishing; presently it was only a kind of mist, 
a very fine dust of flickering rain. The arch of the 
clouds seemed to rise, to whiten; and suddenly a 
tong, slanting sunbeam fell on the fields through a 
gap one could not see. 

And, the clouds having broken up, the blue 
foundation of the heavens appeared; next, the rift 
grew larger, like a veil that is being torn, and a 
beautiful pure sky of a clear deep azure spread over 
the world. 

A fresh, sweet breeze blew, like a happy sigh of 
the earth; and as they passed gardens or woods, 
they sometimes heard the bright song of a bird 
drying its wings. 

Evening was at hand. Everyone in the carriage, 
except Jeanne, was asleep. They had twice 
stopped at inns to breathe the horses, and giw 
Ibem a little oats and water. ^ ^ 

The sun had set; bells were ringing In the dis¬ 
tance. In a small village lamps were lighted, and 
tlMS heavens also were illuminated with a swarm of 
Stars.* Now and then lighted houses appeared, 
piercing the darkness with their rays; and 8ud» 
denly, ^hind a hill, through branches of fir-tree^, 
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rose the mooo, red| enormous, and as if benumbed 
with sleeps 

It was so mild that the windows remained 
lowered. Jeanne, exhausted by her dreamsi 
satiated with happy visions, was now sleeping. 
The numbness caused by remaining long in one 
position sometimes awoke her; she then looked 
out, saw in the bright night the trees of a farm 
flying by, or some cows lying about in a held, who 
would raise their heads Then she tried a new 
position, tried to continue the beginning of a 
dream; but the incecisant rolling of the carriage 
hik'd her ears, weaned her biain, and she closed 
het eyes, feeling her mind to be as knocked up as 
her body. 

At length they stopped. Men and women stood 
before the doors with lamps in their hands. They 
had arrived, Jeanne, suddenly awaL^'ned, quickly 
sprang out. The Baron and Rosahe, lighted by 
a farmer, almost earned the Baroness in. bhe was 
altogether tired out, moaning in her pain, and con¬ 
tinually repeating in a low, feeble voice: ** Oh! 
my goodnessl my poor children!'* She did not 
want anything to drink or eat, and went to bed, 
where she immediately fell asleep 

Jeanne and the Baron had a tite^dt^tSte supper. 

They smiled when they looked at one another, 
and took one another’s hands across the table; 
finally, both filled with a childlike joy, they set 
about visiting, the repaired manor-house. 

It was one of those high, vast Norman rcsi** 
dences, partly farm, partly chdteau, which are 
built of white stone that has become grey, and are 
spacious enough to lodge an army in. 
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An immense hall divided the house in two and 
crossed it from end to end, its great doors opening 
on the two fronts* A double staircase seemed to 
bestride this entrance, leaving the centre empty, 
and joining its two flights of stairs at the first 
floor after the fashion of a bridge. 

On the ground floor, on the right, you entered 
the immense drawing*room, hung with leafy 
tapestry in which birds disported themselves. All 
the furniture, which was in tapestry to the minutest 
detail, was in illustration of hontame's Fables; 
and Jeanne felt a pleasurable qut\er when she 
light^ on a chair she had liked as quite a child, 
which represented the story of the Fox and the 
Stork. 

Next to the drawing-room was the library, full 
of old books, and two other disused rooms; on the 
left were the newly-wainscoted dining-room, the 
linen room, the pantry, the kitchen, and a small 
room containing a bath. 

A corridor ran the length of the whole first floor. 
The ten doors of the ten rooms opened on to it. 
Quite at the end, on the right, was Jeanne's room. 
They entered it The Baron had just had it newly 
furnished, by simply making use of hangings and 
furniture which had remained unemployed in the 
lumber-rooms. 

Some exceedingly old Flemish tapestry peopled 
the room with strange personages. 

Presently, on perceiving her bed, the young 
woman uttered cries of joy. At the four comers, 
four big oaken birds, quite black and glistening 
unth wax, supported the bed, and appeared to be 
its guardians. The sides represented two large 
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garlands of stulptured flowers laid fniH; and tbe 
four bedposts, which were hnely fluted and ter¬ 
minated in Corinthian capitals, sustained a comice 
of entwined roses and cupids. 

It rose up monumentally, and was yet perfectly 
gfraceful, in spite of the sombreness of the wood 
embrowned by time. 

The counterpane and canopy glittered like two 
skies. They were made of an old, dark blue silk, 
starred in places with big fleurs-de-lis embroidered 
in gold. 

When Jeanne had thoroughly admired it, she 
raised her light and examined the tapestry to find 
out the subject. 

A young nobleman and a young lady, dressed 
in green, red and yellow, in the strangest fashion, 
were talking under a blue tree on which white fruit 
was ripening. A large white rabbit was nibbling at 
a little grey grass. 

Just above the figures, in a conventional dis¬ 
tance, you saw five little round houses with pointed 
roofs, and up at the top, almost in the sky, a per* 
fectly red windmill. 

Large flowers were everywhere depicted. 

The two other panels much resembled the first, 
except that you saw issuing from the houses four 
little fellows dressed like Flemings, who raised 
their arms to heaven in mark of extreme amaae- 
ment and wrath. 

But tbe last tapestry represented a drama. The 
young man stretched out near the rabbit, which 
was still browsing, seemed dead. The young 
lady, gazing at him, pierced her breast with a 
•word, and the fruit of the tree had become bl^ck* 
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Jeaikttc was about to give up trying to tindar* 
stand* when she discovered in a comer a micro¬ 
scopic animal, which the rabbit, had it tived, could 
have swallowed like a blade of grass. And yet it 
was a lion. 

Then she recognized the misfortunes of Pyramus 
and Thisbe; and, although she smiled at the sim¬ 
plicity of the designs, she felt happy at being en¬ 
closed in the same room with this love adventure, 
which-would always appeal to her idea of cherished 
hopes, and would till her every night in her dreams 
with its ancient and legendary tenderness. 

The rest of the furniture combined the most di¬ 
verse styles. It was furniture of the kind that each 
generation leaves in the family, and which turns old 
houses into a species of museums, where every¬ 
thing is jumbled together. ,A superb Louis X 1 V« 
chest of drawers, bound with shining brass, was 
flanked by two Louis XV. arm-chairs, which were 
still covered with brocaded silk. A rose-wood 
writing-desk faced the mantelpiece, on which stood 
an Empire clock under a glass. 

It took the shape of a bronze bee-hive, hanging 
on four marble columns over a garden of gilt 
flowers, A slender pendulum, coming out of the 
hive through a long slit, was continually swinging 
a small enamel-winged bee over the flower-garden. 

The dial was of painted china, and was inseif tfli 
111 the hide of the hive. 

It struck eleven. The Baron kissed his daughter, 
and retired to his own room. 

*rhen Jeanne went to bed, mluctantly. 

She gave a last look at her room, and pul 
out tha candle. But to the left of the bed, whoso 
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fiead was agfalnst the watl^ was a window,^ throu^^h 
which a flood of moonlight entet^» easting a pool 
of light on the ground. 

It was palely reflected on the walls, mildly caress* 
hig the motionless loves of Pyramus and Thisbe. 

Through the other window, opposite her feet, 
Jeanne perceived a large tree bathed in soft light. 
She turned on her side, and closed her eyes; then, 
after some time, opened them again. 

She thought she felt herself still being shaken by 
the jolting of the carruige, whose rumbling went 
on in her brain. At hrst she remained without 
stirring, hoping that the resting would at last In¬ 
duce sleep; but the impatience of her mind soon 
invaded her whole body. 

She had twitchings in the legs, and a growir^ 
feverishness. So she got up, and, bare of foot and 
arm, in her long chemise which made her look like 
a ghost, she crossed the pool of light on the floor, 
opened the window and looked out. 

The night was so clear that you could see things 
as if it were day, and the young girl recognized all 
the country she had loved in her early childhood. 

First of all, opposite her, was a big lawn, yellow 
as butter in the moonlight. Two giant trees rose 
up in front of the ch&teau, a pUne-tree to the north, 
a lime-tree to the south. 

Quite at the end of the large expanse of grass, 
a small thicket ended the estate, which was pro¬ 
tected from sea hurncanes by five rows of ancient 
elma twisted, worn away, torn, and sloped like a 
roof by the ever-raging sea-wind. 

This species of park was bounded on the right 
and left by two long avenues of huge poplars— 
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ca|]€d ** pcuples ’* ia Normaady—which separated 
the residence of the Squire from the two neighbour** 
ing farms, one of which was occupied by the 
Couillard family, the other by the Martin family. 

These “ peoples ** had given their name to the 
chateau. Beyond this enclosure stretched a vast 
uncultivated plain, covered with furze, where the 
wind whistled and galloped day and night. Then 
the coast suddenly fell to a cliff a hundred metres 
high, precipitous and white, bathing its feet in the 
waves. 

Jeanne gazed into the distance at the long watery 
surface of the billows that seemed to sleep beneath 
the stars. 

In the peacefulness following the absence of the 
sun, the earth was giving forth all its odours. A 
jasmine, clinging about the lower windows, con* 
dnuously exhaled its penetrating breath, which 
mingled with the subtler smell of the budding 
leaves. Gentle gusts swept by, bringing the strong 
savour of sea air. 

The young woman abandoned herself at first to 
the happiness of breathing; and the repose the 
country calmed her like a fresh bath. 

All the animals that wake when evening comes, 
and hide their obscure lives in the tranquillity of 
night, filled the half-darkness with a silent restless¬ 
ness. Large birds, uttering no sound, lied throii^% 
the air like spots, like shadows; the humming of 
invisible insects reached the ear; there were noise¬ 
less races over the dewy grass or the sand of 
deserted roads. 

A few melancholy fre^s alone croaked iq> to tho 
moon with their short, monotonous croak. 
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It seemed to Jeanne thet her heart was expand* 
Ing, full of murmurs like this clear evening:, swann« 
ing suddenly with a thousand roving desires, like 
the animals of the night whose quiverings sur* 
rounded her. Some affinity united her to this living 
poetry; and the soft whiteness of the night she felt 
to be pervaded by superhuman ecstasies, to palpi¬ 
tate with indescribable hopes, something like a 
breath of happiness. 

And she started dreaming of love. 

Love I For two years it had been filling her with 
the increasing anxiety of its approach. Now she 
was free to love; she had only to meet—^him I 

What would he be like? She did not exactly 
know, and did not even ask herself the question. 
He would be the he, that was all. 

She only knew she would worship him with all 
her soul, and he would cherish her with all bis 
strength.' They would walk together on evenings 
like this beneath the luminous sparks that fell 
from the stars. They would go, hand in hand, 
pressing against one another, hearing their hearts 
beat, feeling the warmth of their shoulders, ming¬ 
ling their love with the soft clearness of summer 
nights, united to such an extent that they would 
easily penetrate each other's most secret Noughts 
by the mere power of their tenderness. 

And that would go on indefinitely, amid the calm 
of an indestructible affection. 

And she 'suddenly seemed to feel him there*-*^ 
dose to hei; and a vague shiver of sensuality 
quickly ran from head to foot. She clasped her 
arms against her breast, with an unconscious 
movement, as if to embrace her dream; and over 
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her lips, turned towards the unknown, something 
passed that made her nearly faint, as if the breath 
of spring had given her a kiss of love. 

Suddenly, down below, on the road behind the 
chateau, she heard the sound of footsteps in the 
night. And in the transport of her tovc-distracted 
soul, in the rapture of faith in the impossible, in 
providential chance, in divine presentiments, in the 
romantic combinations of destiny, she thought: 

If it were he!** She iidtencd anxiously to the 
regular tread of the walker, sure that he was going 
to stop at the gate to demand hospitality. 

When he had passed, she felt sad, as if she had 
been deceived. But she understood the exaltation 
of her hope, and smiled at her folly. 

Then, as she was a little calmer, let her mind 
float on the current of a more rational reverie, seek¬ 
ing to picice the future, building the scaffold of her 
life. 

She would live here with him, in this quiet cha¬ 
teau which dominated the sea. She would doubt¬ 
less have two children, a son for him, a daughter 
for herself. And she saw them running on the 
grass between the plane and the lime-tree, whilst 
the father and mother would follow them with 
enraptured eyes, exchanging looks full of passion 
above their heads. 

And she remained a long, long time in stti I 
reverie, whilst the moon, flnisliing its journey 
across the sky, w.is about to vanish in the sea. The 
air was growing fresher. The horizon was paling 
in the east. A cock crow in the farm on the right; 
others replied in the farm on the left Their harsh 
voices appeared to come from a great distance 
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tbrougfh the enclosure of the poultry«houses; fttid 
in the immense vault of the heavens^ which had 
gradually whitened, the stars were disappearing* 

A bird twittered somewhere. Warbling, timid at 
first, came from the leaves; then it grew bolder, 
became vibrant, joyous, and spread from branch to 
branch, from tree to tree. 

Jeanne suddenly felt herself in a bright light; 
and, raising her head which she had hidden in her 
hands, she dosed her e}es, dazzled by the splen¬ 
dour of the dawn. 

A mountain of purple clouds, partly hidden be¬ 
hind the big poplar alley, cast gleams of blood over 
the awakened earth. 

And slowly, breaking through the glowing 
clouds, steeping in fire the trees, the plains, the 
ocean, the whole horizon, appeared the immense 
flaming globe. 

And Jeanne felt herself becoming mad with hap¬ 
piness. A delirious joy, an infinite tenderness filled 
her swooning heart in the presence of the splen¬ 
dour of things. It was her sun! her dawn I the 
b^inning of her life ! the rising of her hopes 1 She 
stretched her arms towards the radiant space, with 
a desire of embracing the sun; she wanted to 
Speak, to utter sometliing dutne like this day¬ 
break; but she remained paralyzed in impotent 
enthusiasm. Then, laying her forehead in her 
hands, she felt her eyes fill with tears, and she cried 
in sheer delight. 

When she lifted her head, the magnificent scenery 
of daybreak had already disappeared. She felt 
calmed down, and rather tired, as if she had a chilL 
Without shotting the window, she threw herself 
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oo the hed, mused a few minutes longer, and went 
into so deep a sleep that at eight o'clock she did 
not hear her father's calls, and only woke up when 
he came into her room. 

He wanted to show her the improvements in the 
chdteau, her chateau. 

The fa9ade which gave on to the interior of the 
grounds was separated from the road by a huge 
courtyard planted with apple-trees. This road, 
called the parish road, ran between the enclosures 
oi the peasants, and joined, a half a league further 
on, the high road from Havre to Fecamp, 

A straight lane led from the wooden fence to the 
steps of the house. The out-houses, which were 
small buildings made of sea-flint and thatched, ran 
parallel to the two sides of the court, along the 
ditches of the two farms. 

The roofings had been newly repaired; all the 
wood-work had been restored, the wails seen to, 
the rooms retapestiied, and the whole inside re¬ 
painted. And on the old, decaying manor-house, 
the silver-white new shutters, and the fresh plaster¬ 
ing of its grey, grand facade, looked like stains. 

The other fa9ade, on to which one of Jeanne's 
windows opened, looked out upon the distant sea 
over the thicket and the wall of elms, mutilated by 
the wind. 

Jeanne and the Baron, arm-in-arm, went Jver 
everything, without omitting a single corner; after¬ 
wards they strolled up and down the long avenues 
of poplars which enclosed what was called the 
park. The grass had grown under the trees, 
spreading its green carpet. The thicket at the end 
was charming, with its little winding paths se|>ar-> 
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ated by barriers of leaves. A hare darted out on 
a sudden, which frightened Jeanne; then it ran 
down the slope, and hid itself in the sea-marshes 
near the clilf. 

After breakfast, as Madame Adelaide, who was 
still knocked up, declared she was going to rest, 
the Baron proposed to go down to Yport. 

They set off, hrst going through the village of 
Etouvent, In which Les Peoples was situated. 
Three peasants greeted them as if they had known 
them all their lives. 

They entered the sloping woods that descend to 
the sea, following a winding valley. 

Soon appeared the village of Yport. Some 
women, who sat on the thresholds of their houses, 
mending clothes, looked at them as they passed. 
The steep street, which had a kennel in the middle, 
and heaps of rubbish piled up before the doors, 
exhaled a strong smell of brine. The blown nets, 
in parts of which were Bsh scales gleaming like bits 
of silver, were drying against the doors of the huts, 
whence issued the odours of numerous families 
pigging together in a single room. 

A lew pigeons were looking for fopd by the side 
of the gutter. 

Jeanne gazed at it all; it seemed to her as 
strange and new as theatre scenery. 

But suddenly, turning a wall, she saw the sea, 
dark blue and smooth, stretching to the horizon. 

Opposite the beach they stopped to look round. 
Sails, white as birds* wings, were passing in the 
offing. The huge cUff towered up on the right and 
on the left. A sort of cape stopped the sight on 
one side, whilst on the other the line of coast was 
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indefinitely prolonged till it became indistinguish¬ 
able. 

A harbour and some houses could be seen in one 
of the neighbouring bays, and some small waves 
that fringed the sea with foam, rollcKl on the beach 
with a slight noi*!e. 

The Normandy boats, hauled up on the shlngfe- 
s!(»pe, lay on their sides, offering the sun to their 
round checks polished with tar. A few fishermen 
were getting them ready for the evening tide. 

A sailor came up with fish, and Jeanne bought 
a brHl, which she wanted to carry back to Les 
Peoples herself. 

Then the man offered his services for boating 
excursions, repeating his name again and again, so 
as to make it stick in their memories: Lastique, 
Jos^phin Lastique.’* 

The Baron promised not to forget. 

They started back to the chateau. 

As Jeanne was tired by the large fish, she thrust 
her father’s stick into its gills, and they each look 
an end. Gaily they climbed the hill, chatting like 
two children, with their faces to the wind and their 
eyes bright, whilst the brill, which gradually 
wearied their arms, swept the grass with its fat 
tail- 



CHAPTER 11 


A CHARMING, free life began for Jeanne. She read, 
mused, and rambled by herself in the neighbour* 
hood. She would wander with slow steps along 
the roads, her mind given over to reverie; or she 
would skip down the small winding valleys whose 
ridges wore a fleece of gorse-flower, like a golden 
cope. Their strong, sweet smell, heightened by 
the heat, intoxicated her like a perfumed wine, 
and her mind was soothed by the distant sound 
of billows breaking on the beach 

A languor ovetcamc her at times and she would 
throw herself on the thick grass of a hill-slope; 
and at times, when she suddenly, at the turning of 
a valley, caught sight, through a funnel of turf, 
of a tnangle of blue sea glittering in the sun, vO^ith 
a sail on the horizon, an excess of joy overpowered 
her, as if at the mysterious approach of happiness 
hovering over her 

A love of solitude developed in her amid the 
sweetness of the fresh country^, and the calm of 
the rounded horizons; and she would remain so 
long sitting on the top of the hills that small wild 
rabbits would touch her feet as they ran past. 

She often used to take runs on the cliff, exhilar¬ 
ated by the light air of the downs, quivering with 
an exquisite enjoyment of moving without fatigue, 
Uke tiie fiah in the sea or the swallows in the air« 

ti 
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Fverywhere she sowed memories* just as one 
sows seed in the ground, those memories the roots 
of which endure till death. It seemed to her that 
she cast a little of her heart Into all the folds of 
those vptleys. 

She was passionately fond of bathing. She 
swam till she was out of sight, being strong and 
bold and unconscious of danger. She felt at ease 
in the cold, clear, blue water which balanced and 
bore her up. When she was tar from shore, she 
would turn on her back, her arms crossed on her 
breast, her eyes lost in the deep blue of the sky, 
which would be swiftly crossed by a flight of 
swallows or the while outlines of a sea-bird. She 
could hear no other sound than the distant murmur 
of the waves on the beach, and a vague, but con¬ 
fused, almost inaudible sound of the shore gliding 
over the undulating waves. And then Jeanne 
changed her position, and, in a delirium of joy, 
would utter shrill cries, striking the water Avith 
her hands. 

When she sometimes adventured too far, a boat 
would go out for her. 

She used to return to the chSteau pale with 
hunger, but light-hearted, brisk, with a smile on 
her Ups and her eyes full of happiness. 

The Baron, for his part, was contemplating 
some big agricultural undertakings; he wanted 
to make experiments, organize improvements, try” 
^oew implements, and acclimatize foreign plants^ 
and he passed part of the day talking with the 
peasants, who shook their heads and showed their 
diiibelief in his experiments. 

Often too he had a sail with the Yport dsheitnea* 
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When he had visited the caves, the springs, and 
the rocks of the neighbourhood, he wanted to fish 
like an ordinary seaman. * 

On windy days, when the fishing*boats under 
swelling sails ride over the backs of the waves, 
bent over to the edge of the water by the trailing 
of the great mackerel>nets, he would hold in his 
hand, (which trembled with anxious hope,) a small 
line which you might feel quivering as soon as a 
hooked fish began to struggle. 

He used to go out in the moonlight to take up 
the nets set the night before. He loved to hear the 
mast creak, and to breathe the fresh-blowing night 
wind; and, after tacking a long time to find the 
buoys, guided by a ridge of rocks, ^the roof of a 
belfry, and the Fecamp light-house, he would 
delight in gazing without moving at the first fires 
of the rising sun, under which the shiny backs of 
the broad fan-'shaped rays and the fat bellies of 
the turbots gleamed as they lay on the deck of the 
boat, 

At every meal, he talked with enthusiasm about 
his excursions; and bis wife in turn told him how 
many times she had walked up and down the big 
poplar-alley on the right near the Couillard*s faraii 
the other one not having enough sunlight. 

As she .bad been advised to ''take exercise, 
she eagerly took to walking. When the chilliness 
oi night had dispersed, she came down, resting on 
Rosalinds arm, ojvered with a cloak and two 
shawls, her head stuffed in a black hood which'^ 
again was hidden by a red scarf. 

. shj would always start on an interminable 
fniiirney fn ll straight line from the comer of the 
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chateau to the first shrubs of the thicket. Her 
left foot, which was rather heavier than the other, 

> dragged along, and had already traced, on the 
whole length of her walk, two dusty furrows, the 
one where she started, the other where she re¬ 
turned, and the grass had died there. She had 
had a bench placed at each end of her path; and 
every five minutes she would stop, saying to the 
poor patient servant on whom she leant: ** Let us 
sit down, my girl; I'm rather tired.” 

And at every stoppage she would leave some¬ 
thing on one of the seats, now the scarf that 
covered her head, now one shawl and then the 
other, then the hood, and then the cloak; and all 
this, which she left at the two ends of the alley, 
made two big bundles which Rosalie carried back 
on her free arm, when they went in to lunch. 

And in the afternoon the Baroness walked again 
in a feebler way, with longer rests, and even 
dozed for an hour at times on a couch that 
wheeled outside. 

She called that taking ” her exercise,” just as 
she talked about ” my hypertrophy.” 

A doctor, who had been consulted ten years be¬ 
fore, because she suffered from feelings of stifling, 
had mentioned hypertrophy. Since then the word, 
whose meaning she hardly knew, was fixed m her 
memory. She would obstinately make th^jkron,. 
Jeannu .apd Rosalie sound her heart which nobody 
could^ear beating, because it was buried ^neath 
tbt obesity of her breast; but she energetically 
refused to be examined by any fresh doctor, for fear 
he might discover she had some other dUeaaa; 
and she spoke of ” hey ” hypertrophy oh every 
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occasion and so frequently that it appeared the 
affection was special to her, and belonged to her 
as a unique thing to which no one else could lay 
claim. 

The Baron would mention my wife’s hyper¬ 
trophy,*’ and Jeanne “ mamma’s hypertrophy,” as 
if they were talking about her dress, her hat or her 
unibrclia. 

She had been very pretty in youth and slenderer 
than a reed. After having waltzed in arms of 
all the uniforms of the Kmpire, she had read 
” Corinne ” which mode her cry ; and since then she 
had remained, as it were, stamped with lliat novel. 

As her waist grew in size, her soul became more 
and more impulsively poetic; and when corpulence 
confined her to an arm-chair, her imagination 
rambled through tender adventures whose heroine 
she believed herself to be. She had preferences 
for some, \vhich she always introduced into her 
reveries, even as a musical-box, on the handle being 
turned, repeats incessantly the same tune. All the 
languorous romances, in which mention is made 
of prisoners and swallows, infallibly brought tears 
to her eyes; and she even liked certain obscene 
songs of B^ranger because of the regrets they 
express. 

She often remained for hours without motion# 
absorbed in day-dreams; and it infinitely delighted 
her to live at Les Peuples, because it lent a land¬ 
scape to the romances of her soul, the surroutiding 
woods, 'the deserted downs, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of the sea, recalling Walter Scott’s novels# 
which she had been reading for some months. 

On rmny days she stayed shut up iu room 
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and looked over what she termed her ** relics/* 
These consisted of all her old letters, the letters 
of her father and mother, the letters of the Baron 
when she was betrothed to him, and others. 

She kept them in a mabo^rany writing-desk with 
copper sphinxes at the conici's; and she would 
say in a special tone of voice: “ Rosalie, my girl, 
bring me the souvenir-drawer.*’ 

llie maid opened the desk, took the drawer, 
and placed it on a chair by the >?de of her mistress, 
who began slowly to read the letters, one by one, 
shedding a tear on them now and then. 

Jeanne was sometimes Rosalie’s substitute and 
accompanied her mother’s walks, listening to 
her reminiscences of her childhood. The young 
woman recognized herself in those old stories, and 
was astonished at the similarity of their thoughts, 
at the kinship of their longings; brrause everybody 
fancies he was the first to have trembled beneath 
a number of sensations which made the hearts of 
the first human beings quiver and will have the 
same effect on the last men and the last women 
on earth. 

Their slow strolling harmonized with the slow¬ 
ness of the story which was sometimes interrupted 
for a few seconds by the old lady’s breathlessness; 
and then Jeanne’s imagination, leaping beyond 
the commencement of her mother’s story, darted 
out towards the future which was peopled with 
joy% pnd she revelled in the expectation of them* 
Orie afternoon, as they were resting on the bench 
it the bottom of the alley, they suddenly saw 
coming towards them a fat priest. 

He greeted them from a distance, assumed a 
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tniiffiigr look, bowed agraifi when he wa« three 
paces away, and cxclatmed: ** Well, Madame la‘ 
Baronne, how are we getting^ on?** It was tlie 

The old lady, who was born in a century of 
philosophers and educated in the time of the Revo¬ 
lution by a father who believed in little, hardly 
ever went to church, although she liked priests 
through a sort of feminine religious instinct. 

She had entirely forgotten the Abb^ Picot, her 
cur^, and reddened as she caught sight of him. 
She apologized for not having anticipated his visit. 
But the worthy man did not seem at all offended; 
he looked at Jeanne, complimented her on her 
good looks, sat down, put his hat on his knees, 
and wiped his forehead. He was very stout, very 
red, and sweated freely. He was continually pull¬ 
ing out of his pocket a huge check handkerchief, 
drenched in perspiration, and passed it over his 
face and neck; but hardly had the moist linen been 
returned to the black depths of his dress, than 
fresh drops of sweat issued on his skin, and falling 
on the cassock which rebounded from his belly, 
converted the hying road-dust into small round 
stains. 

He was lively, a regular country priest, tolerant, 
talkative and straight foi ward. He told stories, 
spoke about the country-people, and did not seem 
to have observed that his two parishioners hadncj^ 
yet been to Mass, for the Baroness reconciled h^ 
indolence with her vague beliefs, whilst Jeanne 
WAS too happy to be free from the convent wliere 
she had been sickened with pious ceremonies. 

The Baron appeared. His pantheistic religioa 
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mrirte him indiffcrtnt to dogma. He was amiable 
to tlif Abh^, whom he knew by sight, and kept 
him to dinner 

Ihe pi if St knew how to plea«;e them, thanks to 
the umonstious astutentvs whu h the management 
of souls gives the most medi(»erc men i^dUcd by 
the ha/dtd ol cvtnls to cxenise an> power over 
their kind. 

The n ironrss hm', ittinclcd pci haps by 

one of those aflinitics th it i\ aw simildi natuics 
loe^ethcr, the fat nan's led face u a shoit bicath 
aciOided with her own pinMng corpuleiuc 

About dessert time he is as brisk as a cur6 on 
a holidiy, v iih the fmiiliar lais^r alter that bc- 
lom/s to llu ♦ nd of a rongeniai i< jiist 

And Slid k fly he exclaimed, a'» if a hippy 
thought had crossed his mind "Why, I Imac 
a new parishioner to introduce to you, M le 
Viconite de I mure!" 

Ihc Bainiiess, who had all the heraldry of the 
province at her i-tips, asked : " Is he of the 
family of Laniaie dc L'J urc'*" 

riie priest bowed " \es, Madame, he is the 
son of Ihe \ » omte Jean de Lamnre, who died last 
>ear." Then Madame Adiflaidc, w'bo loved the 
nobility above ev er> thing, put a cro\« d of quf stions, 
and learnt that the young man, fter selling the 
family chateau and p i} ng his father’s debts, had 
m^de himsclt a small pi^ i«A-ferre on one of the 
three farms belonging to him in the parish of 
Elouvent The property rep^-csented in all from 
live to SIX thousand livres income; but the Vioooite 
was economical by nature and prudent, and in¬ 
tended to hvc two or three years quietly in his 
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modest house, so i-* to save up enougfh to go into 
society and marry advantageous!), without con¬ 
tracting debts or nioitgaging his iaiins 

The cure added; “He is a very churning 
fellow; and so steady, so quiet! Dut he has 
haidl) any am iscment in the cOiintiy.“ 

fhc B non s ud “ Bring him to us, M TAbb^; 
it might be a distiactum to him now and then.’* 
And they talktd abcml c*ther thnif^s 
When thcN \^cnt into the drawing-room, after 
taking cofftc, the pru‘^t sktd lti\e foi a stioll 
in the q ud<n, as he was m the habit of taking a 
little c^cn ISC aftei im »ls 1 be Haron acioin- 
panicd him Ihtj v ali td h^v 1) along the while 
facade oi the chateau ind then returned Iheir 
shadows, the one turn, the olb< r lound and 
co\cred, as it were, wii i i inushioom, wandiicd 
son (limes in front of them, soTueiimts btliind, 
according as tli v luiit towards in moon or 
turned taiir hat ks on it 11 k cun c’uvfd a soil 
of cigarette he hid pulled out of hi* pocket He 
explained the use of it with tlu fi inknc'ss of a 
country man * “I hud it good for my digestion, 
which IS rather we k “ 

Then suddenly gazing at the sk), thiqugh whicl 
the bright moon was travelling, he dt,.laredj 
" You nevQf weary of th t spectulc “ 

And he went back to take leave of the ladies. 



CHAPTER III 


The folfawing; Sunday, the Baroness and Jeanne 
attended Ma|p, ur^»ed by a delicate feeling of 
deference for their cur6. 

Afterwards they waited for him to ask him to 
hinch for 'ihursday* He came out of the vestry 
with a tall, elegant young man who familiarly gave 
him his arm. When he saw the two women, he 
cried, with a gesture of joyful surprise: “How 
lucky 1 Permit me, Madame la Baronne and Mile. 
Jeanne, to introduce to you your neighbour, M. le 
Vicomte de Lamare. “ 

The Vicomic bowed, mentioned the wish he 
had already long felt to make the ladies* acquaint- 
^ance, and began to talk easily, like a man comm4 
il faut, a man of the world. He had one of those 
faces about which women dream, and which all 
men dislike. Black, cuily hair shaded bis smooth, 
bronzed forehead; and large eyebrows, which 
were so regular that they might have been false, 
lent a deep, tender look to his dark eyes whose 
whites seemed a little tinted wdth blue. 

The thick, long lashes gave his eyes the passion¬ 
ate eloquence that thrills the haughty beauty in 
^he drawing-room, and makes the working-girl, 
carrying a basket, turn round in the street. 

The languorous charm of his eyes made one 

JO 
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believe in the depth of his thot^hl and frave im- 
fiortance to his least word. 

His thick, flossy, soft beaid hid a jaw i^hich 
was rather too heavy. 

They parted after many compliments. 

Two days later, M. de Lamare paid his first 
visit. 

He arrived just when they were trying a rustic 
bench which liad betn pldocd that very morning 
beneath the big plane-tree opposite the drawing¬ 
room windows. The Baroti wanted another to be 
placed under the hrnc-tree, as a pendant; the 
Baroness, who di liked symmetry, did not want 
it. The V'icomte was consulted and was of the 
Baroness’s opinion. 

Then he spoke about the country, which he 
asserted to be very “ pictuiesquche had, in 
the course of his sokfaiy walks, found many en¬ 
trancing “sites.” Now and then his e>es mH 
Jeanne’s, as if by ch ime; and she wa.s tilled with 
a singular sensation by those sudden l<K)ks, 
quickly turned away, which expressed a caressing 
admiration and an awakened sympathy. 

M. de Lamaie’s father, who had died the year 
before, had knowm an intimate friend of M. de 
Cultaua, the Baroness’s father; and the discovery 
of the acquaintanceship led to in endless talk 
about marriages, dates, and relationships, line 
Baroness achieved marvellous feats of memory, 
ia connection with the ancestors and descendants 
of other families, traversing the complicated laby¬ 
rinth of genealogies without ever losing the 
thread. 

**TeU me, Vicomte, have you heard of the 
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Stiunoys dc Varfleur? Gontran, the eldest son, 
had married a Mile, de Coursil, a Coursil-Courvillc, 
ami the younger married one of my cousins, Mile, 
de la Roche-Aubert, who was related to the 
Crisanges. Now, M. de Crisange was my father’s 
intimate friend and must have known yours also.** 

** Yes, Madame. Wasn’t it the NT. de Crisange 
who emigrated, and whose son went to the bad?” 

** Yes, He had asked rny aunt to marry him, 
after the death of her husband the Corntc d’Eretry; 
but she refused him because he took snuff. Do 
you know, by the way, what's become of the 
Viloises? They left Tonrainc about 1813, ^ftcr 
a reverse of fortune, to settle down in Auvergne; 
and I haven’t heard of them since.” 

” I believe, Madame, that the old marquis died 
of a fall from his horse, leaving one daughter, 
married to an Englishman, and the other to a 
certain Bassolle, said to be a rich merchant, who 
had seduced her.” 

And names they had heard and remembered from 
childhood in the conversations of their old parents 
were recalled. And the marriages of these specially 
noble families assumed in their minds the import¬ 
ance of great public events. They s,joke of people 
they had never seen, as if they knew them well; 
and those people in other countries spoke of them 
in the same way; and they felt themselves intimat 
at a distance, almost friends, almost relations, 
owing to the mere fact of belonging to the same 
class, the same caste, of being of equal blood. 

The Baron, who was rather rough by nature and 
had received an education that did not at all 
harmonize with the beliefs and prejudices of people 
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of his rank, hardly knew the nelg^hbouring 

{amities and asked the Vicomte about them. 

<« 

M. de Lamare replied: Oh, there is not much 
of the nobility in the arrondissementf** in the same 
tone in which he would have stated that there were 
few rabbits on the downs; and he gave details* 
Three families alone came sulhciently within the 
radius: the Marquis de Coutelier, a kind of head 

of the Norman aristocracy; the Vicomte and 

Vicomtessc de Briscville, people of excellent birth, 
who, however, kept rather to themselves; lastly, 
the Comte de Fourvillc, a kind of fire-eater who 
was said to be killing his wife with chagrin and 
lived a sporting life in his ch&teau, La Vrillette, 
which was built on a lake. 

Some parvenus, udio associated witli them, had 
bought property here and there. The Vicomte 
did not know them. 

He took leave; and his last glance was at 
Jeanne, as if he would have addressed to her an 
especial, more heartfelt and tender adieu. 

The Baroness thought him charming and partio 
ularly comme il faut. The Baron rejoined : ** Yes, 
certainly, he is very well-bred." 

He was invited to dinner the next week. He 
then came regularly. 

He generally arrived about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, joined the Baroness in her avenue," 
and offered her his arm for ** her exercise. *' When 
Jeanne had not gone out, she supported the 
Baroness on the other side, and the three walked 
slowly from one end of the long path to the other 
in a straight line, continually to and fra He 
hardly spoke to the young lady. But hh eyt», 

B2 
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which seemed like black velv€t» ctften met Jeanne's* 
which might have been of blue agate. 

Both of them went several times down to Yport 
with the Baron. 

One evening, when they were on the beach, old 
Lastique came up to them, and, without leaving 
hold of his pipe, whose absence would perhaps 
have caused more astonishment than the disap¬ 
pearance of his nose, he observed: “ With this 
wind, M’sieu I’Baron, you might easily go to 
filretat and back to-morrow." 

Jeanne clasped her hands : Oh, papa, won't 
you?** The Baron turned to M. de La mare: 

" Will you come, Vicomte? We should have 
lunch there. ** 

And the trip was at once decided on. 

Jeanne was up at dawn. She waited for her 
father, who was slower in dressing, and then they 
started to walk in the dew, first crossing the level 
ground, and presently the wood, which resounded 
with the songs of birds. The Vicomte and old 
Lastique were sitting on a capstan. 

Two other sailors helped at starting. Putting 
their shoulders to the sides, they snoved with all 
their strength. They moved with difficulty on the 
level part of the beach. Lastique slipped under 
the keel rollers of greased wood, and then, takin^i 
his place again, drawled out his interminable > 
" Ph^ hop!" which was to make them shove 
together. 

But when they came to the slant, the boM 
suddenly started off and slid over the rounrt pebbles 
with the loud noise of tom canvass. It stopped 
short near the foam of the little waves, iiad‘ iIm^ 
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•n took their places on the seats; then the two 
sailors, who remained on shore, pushed it into the 
sea. 

A Itg^ht, steady breeze, coming from the offing, 
was ruffling and wrinkling the surface of the 
water. The sail was hoisted, boUted out a bit, 
and the barque moved quietly, hardly rocked by 
the sea. 

At first they sailed right out. Towards the horizon, 
the sky as it curved mingled with the ocean. To* 
wards the shore, the high steep cliff cast a deep 
shadow at its foot, and sun*steeped grass-slopes 
indented it here and there. Behind them, brown 
sails were leaving the white pier of Fecamp, and 
before them was a rounded rock of strange shape, 
with a hole through it, which had something like 
the appearance of a huge elephant dipping its 
trunk in the billows. It was the small harbour 
of ^tretat. 

Jeanne, holding to the side with one hand, rather 
dizzied by the rocking of the water, gazed into the 
distance; and it seemed to her that three things 
only were really beautiful in the world; light, 
space and the sea. 

No one spoke. Old Lastique, who held the tiller 
and sheet, had a swig from time to time from a 
bottle hidden under his seat; and he smoked, with¬ 
out stopping, his pipe-stump, which appeared inex¬ 
tinguishable. A slender thread of blue smoke was 
always issuing from it, whilst another quite similar 
escaped from the comer of bis mouth. And you 
never saw the sailor re-light the day bowl, which 
was blacker than ebony, or re-fill it with tobacco. 
He sometimes took it to his hand, removed it fiom 
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his lips, and, from the same corner’whence the 
smoke issued, he would eject into the sea a long 
jet of brown saliva. 

The Baron, sitting in the bows, looked after the 
sail, like a seaman. Jeanne and the Vicomte were 
side by side, both of them rather uneasy. An un¬ 
known force compelled their eyes to meet, and 
they raised them at the same moment, as if they 
had been moved by some afiinity; for there 
hovered already between them that subtle, vague 
tenderness, which springs up so quickly between 
two young persons, when the young man is not 
ugly and the young woman is pretty. They felt 
happy at being near one another, perhaps because 
they were thinking of one another. 

The sun was climbing up as if to contemplate 
from a greater height the vast sea spread out 
beneath it; but the sea played coquette and 
covered itself with a light mist that veiled it from 
the sun-beams. It was a transparent, very low, 
golden haze, which hid nothing, but softened the 
distances. The sun darted down iis flames and 
melted the shining mist; and when it came in full 
force, the vapour disappeared; and the sea, smooth 
as a mirror, began sparkling in the light. 

Jeanne, her feelings quite stirred, murmured: 
** How lovely !*’ The Vicomte answered ; 
yes! it*® lovely.*' The serene clearness of the 
morning awoke, as it were, an echo in their hearts. 

And suddenly they made out the great arcades of 
£tretat, like two legs of the cliff walking in the 
sea, high enough for ships to sail beneath; whilst 
a cone of white, pointed rock rose up before the 
fln&t one. 
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They reached the shore, and whilst the Baron, 
gettinf' out hrst, held the boat to the beach by 
pulling at a rope, the Vicomte took Jeanne in his 
arms so as to place her on land without wetting 
her feet; then they climbed the rough slope of 
the beach side by side, both of them agitated by 
the brief embrace, and they suddenly heard old 
Lastique say to the Baron: ** 1 think they’d 
make a fine couple.*’ 

In a small inn, near the beach, the lunch was de¬ 
lightful. The sea, benumbing their voices and 
thoughts, had made them silent; the luncheon 
made them chatter away like children on their 
holidays. 

The simph:»t things ga\e them endless amuse¬ 
ment. 

Old Lastique, as he s.it down to table, care¬ 
fully hid his pipe, which was still smoking, in his 
* ip; and they laughed. A fly, no doubt allured 
by his red nose, came several times and settled on 
It; and, when he had chased it away by a blow 
of his hand which xvas too slow to catch it, it went 
and posted itself on a muslin curtain, which many 
of its sisters had already stained, and- it appeared 
greedily to watch the sailor’s shining bottle-nose, 
lor it quickly flew off and installed itself there 
again. 

Every time the insect went on its travels there 
was a wild burst of laughter; and when the old 
man, annoyed by its tickling, muttered : D—n 
the —I” Jeanne and the Vicomte cried with 
iai^[hiDg, twisting about, gasping, with their nap- 
luna on their mouths to prevent themselves from 
sluieking atoud. 
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When they had had coffee, Jeanne said; ** Sup¬ 
pose we go for a walk. * * The Vicomte rose up; 
but the Baron preferred to have a nap in the sun¬ 
shine on the beach: ** You go, my dears, you 
will find me here again in an hour.” 

They went straight past a few cottages; and 
after going by a small chdteau that looked like a 
big farm, they found themselves in an open valley 
stretching before them. 

The motion of the sea had made them languid, 
upsetting their usual equilibrium, the keen salt 
breezes had roused their hunger, and lastly the 
lunch had dazed them and their merriment had 
produced enervation. They felt now a bit crazy, 
with longings to run wildly about the fields. Jeanne 
heard a singing in her ears, and was agitated by 
new, swift sensations. 

A scorching sun fell on them. On both sides 
of the road ripe crops were drooping under the 
heat. Grasshoppers were chirping, numerous as 
blades of grass, uttering everywhere, amid the 
€K>rn and the rye and the sea-reeds of the downs, 
their thin, deafening note. 

No other note struck the ear under the torrid 
sky, which was of a glistening blue, with a tone of 
yellow as if it were going all at once to become 
red, like metals when they are placed too near # 
furnace. ^ 

Further on they perceived a little wood on the 
right and walked there. 

A narrow avenue, sunk between two slopes, led 
beneath great trees, impenetrable to the sun. A 
kind of mouldy freshness came upon them as they 
entered, that moisture which sends shivers akmg 
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th« skin and penetrates the lung^. The grass had 
vanished^ for want of light and fresh air; but the 
soil was covered with moss. 

They went on. “ We might sit down a bit 
here/’ she said. Two old trees had died, and 
through a break in the leaves a flood of tight fell 
there, warming the ground, awaking the seeds of 
grass, dandelion and iianae, and giving birth to 
little white flowers, delicate as a mist, and fox¬ 
glove resembling rockets. Butterflies, bees, dumpy 
hornets, enormous gnats looking like skeleton-flies, 
a thousand winged insects, red-spotted lady-birds, 
beetles of greenish sheen, others black with horns, 
peopled this bright, warm spot hollowed out in the 
shade chilled by the heavy foliage. 

They sat down, their heads in the shade and their 
feet in the warmth. They gazed at all these 
swarming little creatures produced by a sun-beam; 
and Jeanne, moved to tenderness, kept repeating; 

How good it is for one 1 how good the country 
is I There are moments when 1 should like to be 
a fly or a butterfly, to hide myself in the flowers/' 

They spoke of themselves, their habits, their 
tastes, in that lower, more intimate tone of voice, 
in which one makes confidences. He said he was 
already disgusted with society, v/eary of his useless 
life; it was always the same thing; you never 
met with any truth or sincerity. 

Society I she would have liked to live in it; but 
she was convinced beforehand that it was not as 
good as the country. 

And the nearer their hearts drew to one another, 
the more ceremoniously they used the words 
** Monsieur " and Mademdselle,** and the more 
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their eyes mutually smiled and their looks blended 
together; and it seemed to them that a new good¬ 
ness was entering into them, a larger affection, an 
interest in a thousand things about which they had 
never troubled themselves. 

They returned ; but the Baron had gone on foot 
to Chambre-aux-DemotsoIIes, a cave formed in a 
gap of the cliff; and they waited for him at the 
inn. 

He did not re-appear before five o’clock in the 
afternoon, after a long walk on the downs. 

They embarked again. The boat sailed smoothly, 
the wind behind it, without any rocking, without 
any appearance of moving. The breeze came in 
slow, warm gusts which swelled the sail for a 
moment, only to let it fall flabbily against the mast 
the next. The opaque water seemed dead; and 
the sun, wearied of its ardours, was following its 
rounded path and slowly nearing the waves. 

The numbing effect of the sea again brought 
silence on the party. 

At last Jeanne said: ** How I should like to 
travel I” 

The Vicomte replied ; ** Yes, but it is melancholy 
to travel alone, there should be at least two to 
exchange impressions,” 

She returned reflectively: ” It’s true—-still I 
like to go fof a walk atone—'how delicious ^ 
feel when you are dreaming quite by yourself I” 

He gave her a long look: ” Two people can 
also dream together.” 

She cast down her eyes. Was it an allusion? 
Perhaps. She gazed at the horizon as if she would 
see beyond it* then, in a slow voicet ** 1 sbould 
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fikt to go to Italy—and to Greece—all, yes I to 
Greece—and to Corsica I it must be so wild and 
so beautiful there 1" 

He preferred Switzerland, because of the chalets 
and the lakes. 

She said ** No, I should like quite fresh 
countries like Corsica, or countries that are very 
old and full of memories like Greece. It must be 
so pleasing to find the traces of those peoples 
^ivhose history we know from childhood, to visit 
the places where great things were achieved.** 

The Vicomte declared, less enthusiastically: 
** As for me, England attracts me a great deal; it 
is an exceedingly instructive place.** 

Then they rattled through the universe, discuss¬ 
ing the beauties of every country from the poles to 
the equator, falling into ecstasies over the imaginary 
landscapes and improbable ways of life of certain 
nations like the Chinese or the Laplanders; but 
they reached the conclusion that the most beautiful 
country in the world was France, with its temper¬ 
ate climate, fresh in summer and mild in winter, 
its rich fields, its green forests, its big, calm 
rivers, and its cult of the fine arts which had 
existed nowhere else since the great era of Athens. 

Then they grew silent. 

The sun, which was lower, seemed to be bleed¬ 
ing ; and a broad luminous trail," a dazzling path¬ 
way invaded the water, from the boundary of the 
ocoui to the wake of the boat. 

The last breath of wind died out; every ripple 
became smooth, and the motionless sail was red. 
A limirieas peace seemed to fill space, and produce 
silence around this meeting of the dements; wfulst, 
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curving up l>eneath iht sky her glistening, liqiud 
bosom, the sea, like a monstrous bride, awaited tbe 
fiery lover who was descending towards her. He 
hastened his fall, empurpled, as it were, by the 
desire of their embrace. He joined her; and gradu¬ 
ally she devoured him. «> 

Then came a freshness from the horizon; a ripple 
stirred the moving bosom of the water as if the 
swallowed orb had uttered to the world a sigh of 
content. 

Twilight was brief; night appeared, studded with 
stars. Old Lastique took the oars, and they saw 
that the sea was phosphorescent. Jeanne and tlie 
Vicomte, side by side, looked at the moving gleams 
which the boat left behind it. They were hardly 
thinking any more, but were, in vague contempla¬ 
tion, breathing in the evening air in a deliciously 
happy frame of mind; and as Jeanne had a hand 
resting on the seat, one of her neighbour's fingers 
touched her skin, as if by accident; she did net 
move; she was surprised, happy and confused by 
the light contact. 

When she entered her room that evening, she 
felt strangely moved and so tender in feeling that 
she was inclined to cry at anything. She locked 
at her clock, and thought that the little bee throbbed 
like a heart, a friendly heart; that it would witncjjfv 
her whole life, that it would accompany her joys' 
and sorrows with its quick, regular beat; and she 
stopped the gilt fly to plant a kiss on its wings. 
She would have kissed anything. She remembered 
having put away in the bottom of a drawer an old 
doll; she looked it out and saw it again with the joy 
one feels on meetifig old friends; and pressing it 
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Bgainst her heart, she covered the painted cheeks 
and curly hair of the toy with burning kisses. 

And as she held it in her arms, she mused. 

Was HE the husband promised by a thousand 
secret voices, whom a sovereignly kind Providence 
had thus sent on her lifepath? Was he the being 
created for her, to whom she would devote her 
existence? Were they two the predestined ones 
whose affections were to unite and embrace, to- 
mingle indissolubly, to engender Love ? 

She had not yet felt those tumultuous ecstasies of 
her whole being, those wild rapture.^, that profound 
agitation, which she believed to be passion; stilly 
it seemed to her that she was beginning to love 
him; for she felt sometimes, when she thought of 
him, as if she were swooning; and she thought of 
him continually. His presence stirred her heart; 
she reddened and paled when she met a glance of 
his, and thrilled when she heard his voice. 

She slept very little that night. 

Then the agitating desire for love grew upon her 
every day more and more. She was incessantly 
putting questions to herself, besides consulting 
daisies and clouds, or tossing coins. * 

Now, one evening, her father said to her: 
“Make yourself beautiful to-nicrrow morning.** 
She asked : ** Why, papa?** He replied: ** That's 
A secret.** 

And when she came down quite fresh in a light 
dress next morning, she found the drawing-room 
table covered with bon-bon boxes; and, on a chair^ 
was a huge bouquet. 

A carriage entered the courtr Go it was 'VLdrat, 
ConfectfOWy Fdcamp. Wedding breakfasts**; 
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and LudivinCi witii the help of a sculHon, took from 
a sliding door behind the cart a quantity of large 
flat baskets, which smelt nice. 

The Vicomte de Lamare came up. His trousers 
were stretched and held under little varnished 
hoots, that displayed the smallness of his foot. His 
long coat, which was tightened at the waist, 
showed the lace shirt-frill through the opening on 
the chest; and an expensive cravat, tw^isted several 
times about the neck, compelled him to hold high 
his handsome dark head, which had an air of 
grave distinction. He had a different look from 
usual, that peculiar look which dress suddenly 
lends to the best known faces. Jeanne, astonished, 
stared as if she had never seen him before; she 
considered him a perfect nobleman, a grand seig^ 
new from head to foot. 

He bowed, smiling : ** Well, godmother, arc you 
ready?** 

She stammered: ** But what—what is the 
matter?** 

“ You will know soon,'* .said the Baron. 

The carriage drew up, and Madame Adelaide 
came down from her room in great state, on the 
arm of Rosalie, who appeared so stirred by M. do 
Lamare*s elegance, that the Baron murmured: I 
say, Vicomte, I believe our maid finds you to 
taste,’* He reddened to the cars, pretended not co 
have heard, and, taking hold of the big bouquet, 
presented it to Jeanne. She took it, more amazed 
than ever. All four got info the carriage; and 
Ludivtne, the cook, who brought the Baroness 
some cold soup to sustain her, declared $ ** Really, 
Afadame, one might imagine it was a 
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They got out on reaching Yport, and as they 
walked through the village, the sailors in theit 
new clothes, in which the folds were visible, came 
out of their houses, greeted the party, shook the 
Baron’s hand, and began following behind, as in 
procession. 

The Vicomte had offered Jeanne his arm, and 
marched at the head with her 

When they arrived at the church, they halted; 
and the great silver cross appeared, held upright 
bv a chorister; he came in front of another red and 
V hite urchin carrying the urn of holy water with 
the sprinkler in it. 

Then came three ofd choristers, one of whom 
limped, then the set pent-player, then the cur6, sup¬ 
porting on his bulging stutnach the gilded stole, 
lie said good-dty with a smile and .i nod; then, 
with half-closed eyes, liis lips moving in prayer, 
his cap pressed doun to the nose, he followed his 
Burplicrd staff in the direction of the sea. 

On the beach a crowd was waiting around a 
new, garlanded boat. Its mast, sail and ropes 
w^eie covered with long ribbons which fluttered in 
the wind, and its name, Jcanne, appealed in gilt 
letters on the stern. 

Old Lastlque, the master of this boat which 
had been built with the Baron’s monc;y, went for¬ 
ward to meet the procession. All the men at the 
same time took off their head-gear together; and 
a row of nuns, enveloped in large black cdoaks, 
with big folds falling from the shoulder, knelt in 
a circle at the sight of the cross. 

The cttr6, walking between the two cdioir boys, 
went to one end of the boat, whilst at the other, 
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tht three old choristers, looking slovenly In their 
white garb, with hairy chins, a serious air, and 
their eyes fixed on their hymn-books, bellowed 
their loudest into the bright morning air. 

Every time they took breath, the serpent-player 
continued his roaring alone; and his small grey 
eyes disappeared as he blew out his cheeks. The 
very skin of his forehead and neck seemed cut off 
from the flesh, so greatly did he swell himself as 
he blew. 

The motionless, transparent sea appeared to be 
reverently attending the baptism of its wherry; its 
wavelets, no higher than a finger, scarcely broke 
on the beach, with a very faint grating sound. 
And the big, white sea-gulls passed with ex¬ 
tended wings, describing curves in the blue sky; 
they flew clean away, then returned with a sweep¬ 
ing flight over the kneeling crowd, as if to see 
what was happening. 

But the chant stopped after a five minutes* 
amen, and the priest gabbled in a thick voice a 
few Latin words, of which nothing could be dis¬ 
tinguished but the sonorous terminations. 

Then he walked round the boat, sprinklii^ it 
with holy water, and then began to murmur the 
“ Oreinus,*’ remaining opposite the godfather and 
the godmother, who stood without moving, hr 
in hand. 

The young man kept his grave, handsome face 
impassive, but the young woman, suffocating into 
a sudden emotion, in a swooning state, began 
trembling so much that her teeth chatter^. The 
dream, that haunted her now for some time, had 
suddenly, in, a kind of ballucinattoaj^ tahdk. tile 
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semblance of a reality; There had been talk 
about a marriage, a priest was there, giving his 
blessing, whilst men in surplices were chanting 
prayers; was it not she who was being married? 

Did she have a nervous shock in her fingers? 
Had the obsession of her heart coursed through 
her veins to the heart of her neighbour? Did he 
understand, did he guess? was he, like her, at¬ 
tacked by a kind of intoxication of love? or was it 
merely that he knew by experience no womap 
could resist him? She all at once observed that 
he pressed her hand, gently at 6rst, then harder 
and harder, as if to crush it. And, without chang¬ 
ing expression, without anybody noticing it, he 
said—certainly he said, very distinctly; “ Oh, 
Jeanne 1 if you wished it, we should be betrothed.'* 

She bent her head with a very slow movement, 
which perhaps meant ** Ves." And the priest, 
who was still sprinkling holy water, sprinkled a 
few drops on their fingers. 

It was over. The women rose up. The return 
journey was a stampede. The cross in the choir 
boy’s hands had lost its dignity; it bolted along, 
oscillating between right and left, or'tilted fc»r- 
ward, nearly falling on its nose. The cur^, who 
had done praying, galloped behind; the choristers 
and serpent-player had disappeared down a lane 
in order the sooner to get undressed; and the 
sailors hurried on in groups. The same idea was 
in all thdr heads; it was, as it were, the smell of 
cooking; it quickened their steps, and made their 
mouths water* 

An excellent lunch was awaiting them at Lcs 
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The big table was laid in the court-yard under the 
apple-trees. Sixty fishermen and peasants took 
their seats. The Baroness» in the centre, had on 
either side the two cur^s of Yport and Les Peuples. 
The Baron, opposite her, had at his sides the mayor 
and his wife, a thin old country dame, who greeted 
everybody all round. Her narrow face was tightly 
enclosed in her big Norman cap; it looked a 
regular white-tiiftcd fowl’s head, wkh perfectly 
round eyes, and an air of continuous astonishment; 
and she ate in little quick jerks, as if pecking at 
her plate witli her nose. 

Jeanne, seated beside the ** godfather,** was 
overwhelmed with happiness. She saw nothing, 
knew nothing, and was silent, her head turned with 
joy. 

She asked him: “ What is your Christian 
name?” 

He answ'^errd : ” Julicn. Didn’t you know?” 

But she did not reply, thinking; ” How often 
I shall icpeat that name !” 

When the meal was over, the court-yard was left 
to the sailors, and the Baroness’s party proceeded 
to the other side of the house. The Baroness 
started her exercise, leaning on the Baron, and 
e.scorted by the two priests. Jeanne and Juiien 
went to the thicket, and entered the little leafy 
paths; and suddenly he seized her hands. 

** Tell me, will you be my wife?” 

Her head sank; and when he stammered : 

” Answer, I implore you 1** she slowly raised her 
eyes to him, and he read the answer in her look. 



CHAPTFR IV 


One morning the fiuron came into Jeanne’s toom 
before she was up, and sitting at the foot of the 
bed, said : “ M. le Vicomic dc LaniJire has asked 
us for your hand.” 

She longed to hide her face under the bed¬ 
clothes. 

Her father-went on: ” We have deferred our 
answer for the moment.” She panted, suffcK:ated 
by emotion. After a minute had gone by, the 
Baron added, smiling: ” We didn’t want to do 
anything without speaking to you about it. Your 
mother and myself are not opposed to tlie mar¬ 
riage, but still we don’t wish to bind you to it. 
You are much richer than he, but, when it is a 
question of lifelong happiness, one should not 
bother about money. He has no relations; so if 
you married him, he would be like a son in our 
family, whilst, in the case of anorher man, it would 
be you, our daughter, who would go and live 
among strangers. The /oung lollow pleases us. 
Does he please—you?” 

She stammered, blushing to the roots of her 
hair; ” I like him, papa.” 

And the Baron, gazing right into her eyes, mut¬ 
tered, wth a smile; “ I rather suspected it. 
Mademoiselle. ” 


49 
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familiarity, that concealed a sort of contemptuous 
kindness. She was called Lise, and seemed worried 
by the lively, youthful sound of the name. When 
it was seen that she did not marry, that doubtless 
she would never marry, “ Lise was chanjjed to 
“Lison.” Since Je:innc*s birth she had become 
“Aunt lason,” a poor relation, prim, and frij^ht- 
fully timid. J'\en with her sister and brother-in- 
law, who ncvcithclc-ss were fond ol lier, but \\ith 
a vag^iie albiction conipused of an indifferent 
kindness, an unconscious pity, and a natural 
beiicvdilenre. 

Sometimes, when the Uaroness was s])0:ikin|r of 
the distant events of her youth, sj\e woidd declare, 
so as to fix a date : “ It was at the time of Lison's 
escapade. ” 

Nothing more was ever said about it; and this 
“ escapade *' remained, as it were, enveloped in a 
fog. 

One eveninj^, Lise, who was then twenty, had 
thrown herself into the w'atcr without anybody 
knowinjr why. There was nothing in her life or in 
her manners to lead one to anticipate such mad¬ 
ness. She had been fished out half dead; and her 
relations, raising their arms in indignation, instead 
of seeking the mysterious cause of the act, had 
been content with talking about the “escapade," 
jiust as they talked about the accident to the horse 
“ Coco,“ who had broken his leg in a ditch a short 
while before and had had to be killed. 

Since then, Lise, who soon became Lison, was 
considered weak in the head. The mild contempt 
with which she inspired her relations slowly in* 
fccted everybody who came near her. Little Jeanne 
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herself, with the natural intuition of children, did 
not trouble about her, never went up to kiss her 
in bed, never entered her room. Rosalie, who did 
what was necessary in the room, alone seemed to 
know where it was. 

When Aunt Lison entered the dininpf-room for 
lunch, little Jeanne was in the habit of going up 
and offering her forclic.id for a kiss; tliat was 
all. 

If anv one wanted to spr-ak wiih licr, a .servant 
was sent for her; and, when slie was not there, 
nobody talked about lier. no!>ody ever thought of 
her, nobody would ever have bad the idea of be¬ 
coming uneasy and asking ; ** by, I haven't seen 
Lison this morning !" 

She had no position in the house; slie was one 
of those beiny.s who remain unknown even to their 
relations, as it were, uncKplorcd, and whose death 
makes no gap or emptiness in a house; one of 
those beings who are unable to enter either into the 
life, or into the habits, or into the l\>ve of those 
who live beside them. 

When the words “ Aunt Lison ” were uttered,, 
they awoke no affection in any one’s mind. It was 
as if the coflec-pot or the sugar-basip had been 
mentioned. 

She always used to walk with ’^hort, quick steps, 
never made any noise, never knocked against any¬ 
thing, and seemed to give things the property of 
making no sound. Her hands appeared made of 
a kind of cotton wtx>l, so lightly and delicately did 
she handle what she touched. 

She arrived about the middle of July, quite upset 
by the notion of the marriage. She brought with 
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her a quantity of presents, which, as they cam« 
from her, remained almost unpcrceivcd. 

The day after her arrival, nobody could have 
observed that she was there. 

But an extraordinary emotion was fermenting 
in her, and her eyes never left the betrothed couple. 
She busied herself with the trousseau with a pecu¬ 
liar energy, a feverish activity, working like an 
ordinary dressmaker In her room, where no one 
came to see her. 

She was continually showing the Baroness hand¬ 
kerchiefs she had hemmed herself, and towels on 
which she had embroidered the initials, with the 
question; ** Do you like it, Adt^Ialde?’* And the 
Baroness, calmly examining the work, would 
reply : Don’t give yourself so much trouble, my 
poor Lison. 

Tow'ards the end of the month, after a day of 
oppressive heat, the moon rose in one of those 
clear, warm nights that inspire the intoxicating 
agitations of lo\e, and seem to arouse all the 
sours secret poetry. The gentle breezes from the 
fields blew into the quiet drawing-room. The 
Baroness and her husband were lazily playing 
cards in the ring of light which the lamp-shade 
cast on the table; Aunt Lison, sitting by them» 
was knitting; and the young ccjple, leaning at 
the open window, were gazing at the moonf|| 
garden. 

The lime-tree and the plane threw their shadows 
on the broad lawn, which stretched, pale and shin¬ 
ing, as far as the black thicket. 

Irresistibly allured by the tender charm of the 
nlgitt, by the misty illumination of the trees and 
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groves, Jeanne turned to her parents: “ Papa, 
weVe going for a stroll on the grass, just there, 
in front of the house.’* The Baron, without stop¬ 
ping his game, said : “ Go along, my dears,” and 
was again absorbed in his play. 

They went out, and began walking slowly on tlie 
broad white sward to the little wood at the bottom* 

The time passed without their thinking of return¬ 
ing. The Baroness, who was tired, wanted to go 
up to bed : ” We must uall in the lovers,” she said. 

The Baron glanced round the large rooon-|jt 
garden, where two shadow's were softly wandering. 

” Leave them there,” he replied; ” it is so nice 
out of doors ! Lison will wait up for them, won’t 
you, Lison?” 

The old maid raised her resftlc.ss eyes, and an¬ 
swered in her timid voice : ” Certainly, I shall wait 
for them.” 

The Baron helped his wife to get up, and, 
wearied himself by the heat of the day, declared: 
” I’m also going to bed.” And he went off with 
her. 

.Aunt Lison then got up in her turn, and, Iea\’ing 
the work she had btrgun on the arm of the ca.sy- 
chair, as well as her wool and her knittihg-necdics, 
she went and leant out at the window and content- 
plated the delicious night. 

The two fiances were walking up and dov/n, 
across the fawn, from the grove to the steps, from 
the steps to the grove. They pressed one another** 
fingers and spoke not a word, as if they had got 
out of themselves and mingled with the visible 
poetry which was breathing from the earth. 

Jeanne suddenly percelyed in the frame of the 
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window the outline of the old maid, w'hich was 
defined by the lighted lamp. 

“ There,” she said, ” is Aunt Lison looking at 
us,” 

The Vicomte raised his head, and in the indilTer- 
ent voice of one who speaks without thinking, 
rejoined: 

” Yes; Aunt Lison is looking at us.” 

And they w'cnt on drt irning, walking slowly, 
loving each other. 

But the dew was covering the grass; they felt 
a slight chilliness. 

” Let's go in now,” she said. 

And they returned. 

When they entered, Aunt Lison had again begun 
to knit; her forehead was bent over her work, and 
her thin fingers tieinbled a bit, as if they w^ere very 
tired. 

Jeanne came. 

” Aunt, we arc going to .sleep now.” 

The old maid lifted her eyes; they were red, as 
if she had cried. The lovers paid no heed to it; but 
the young man all at once saw that Jeanne's thin 
shoes were quite soaked with moisture. He became 
uneasy, and asked affectionately: ” Are not your 
dear little feet coldP” 

And suddenly the aunt’s lingers trembled so 
much that she dropped her w’ork; the ball of v'^ol 
rolled away on ^he fioor; and, quie tly hiding her 
face ill her hands, she began to cry wdth great 
convulsive sobs. 

The two fiances gazed at her in astonishment, 
without moving. Jeanne, who was upset, knelt by 
her, and drew away her hands, repeating: 
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*' What is the matter? what is the matter, Aimt 
Lison?'’ 

Then the poor woman, her voice drowned ia 
tears and her body convulsed with grief, stani* 
mered: 

** W’hen he asked you—Are not your—your 
---dear—dear little feet cold?—No one ever- 
said anything like it to me—not to me—never 
- never.” 

feanne was taken by surprise, and full of pity; 
\eT she fell inclined lo lau^^h at the idea of a lover 
Siiying tender things to Lison; and the Vicouite 
Ivad turned away to conceal iiis i-nerrimcnt. 

But the aunt rof e all at once, left her wool on 
the floor, and lier knitting on the arm-chair, and 
went off without a light to the dark staircase, feel¬ 
ing her way to her room. 

VV’’hen they w'ere alone, the young couple looked 
at each other, feeling both amused and sorry. 
Jeanne rnuiinured : ” Poor aunt I” Julien replied : 

'* She must be a bit crazy to-night.” 

They held one another’s hands, unable to make 
up their minds to separate, and gently, very gently 
tliey CKchanged their first kiss before the empty 
chair which Aunt Lison had just left. 

They hardly thought, next day, about the old 
maid’s tears. 

The fortnight preceding the marriage was for 
Jeanne very calm and quiet, as if she had been 
fatigued with gentle emotions. 

Nor had .she time to reflect during the morning 
of the eventful day. She merely felt a strong sensa¬ 
tion of emptiness in her whole body, as if her flesh, 
blood and bones had melted under the skin; and 

c 
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she noticed) when she touched things, that her 
fingers trembled a good deal. 

She only recovered her self-possession in the 
chancel of the church during the marriage service. 
Married ! So she was married ! The succession 
of things, of movements, of events accomplished 
since daybreak appeared to her a dream, a real 
dream. It was one of those njoments when every¬ 
thing about us seems changed ; even gestures have 
a new meaning; even the hours do not seem to be 
in their usual place.s. 

She felt stunned) above all amazed. The day 
before there had been no modification in her life; 
her constant hope was only becoming nearer) 
almost within reach. She had gone to sleep a girl; 
now she was a wife. 

So she had crossed the barrier which seems to 
hide the future with all its dreamed-of joys and 
happTnc.sse.s. It was as if a door had l>een opened 
before her; she was about to enter the Promised 
Land. 

1'hc ceremony was over. They passed into the 
vestry, which was nearly empty; for no guests had 
been invited; then they came out again. 

When they appeared at the church door, a terriPc 
noise startled the bride, and drew a shriek from tlu 
Baroness; it was a salvo of ;^uns fired by the 
peasants, and the noise did not cease as far as Le^ 
Peuples. * 

A collation w'as served for the family, the curds 
0 # Les Peuples and Yport, the bridegroom, and the 
witnesses chosen from among the big farmers of 
the neighbourhood. 

Then they strolled in the garden, whilst waiting 
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dinner The Baron, the Baroness^ Aunt Li$on, 
the mayor, and the Abb^ Picot walked along the 
Baroness's avenue; whilst in the opposite one the 
other priest was reading his breviary and walking 
with big strides. 

You could hear, on the other side of the ebSteau^ 
the boisterous gaiety of the peasants who were 
drinking cider under the apple-trees. The whole 
country, in its Sunday best, tiironged the court¬ 
yard. The young men and the girls ran after each 
other. 

Jeanne and Julicn crossed the wood, tiien went 
up on the slope, and Ux>ked at the sea, neither of 
them speaking. It was a little chilly, although U 
was the middle of August; a north wind was blow¬ 
ing, and the great suu shone hard in a peil'ectly 
blue sky. 

The young couple, in search of a sheltered spot, 
turned to the right and crossed the waste land; 
they wanted to go to the undulating, wooded valley 
that stretches down to Vport. 

On reaching the coppices they felt no wind, and 
tliey left the road for a narrow path, buried beneath 
the leafage. 

They fx>uld hardly walk abreast, so she felt an 
arm gliding gently round her waist. 

She said nothing; she was gasping, her heart 
beat hurriedly, her breatliing was dilBcult. The 
tow branches caressed their hair; they often 
bent down to pass them. She plucked a leaf; 
two ladybirds, like two fragile red shells, lay 
under it. 

Then she said innocently, rather more at ease: 
** Look 1 there’s a husband and wife.” 
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JuHen brushed her car with his mouth: “To¬ 
night you will be my wife.’* 

Althougrh she had learnt many things during her 
stay in the country^ she was still only thinking 
about the poetry of love, and she was taken aback. 
|4is wife? Wasn't she his wife already? 

Then he began fo kiss her with quick, 
kisses on the temple and neck, where the short hait^ 
curled. Every time she was startled by this man's 
kisses, to which she was noi accustomed, and she 
instinctively bent her head on the other side, to 
avoid the caress which nevertheless enraptured her. 

But they suddenly found themselves at the edge 
of the wood. She stopped, in confusion at being 
so far from the chateau. What would the}' think? 
** Let us return,” she said. 

He withdrew the arm with which he was clasping 
her wai.st, and, as they both turned, they came face 
to face, so near that they felt each other‘s breath 
on their faces, and they gazed at one another. 
They gazed with one of those fixed, keen, pene¬ 
trating looks, in which two souls think they are 
blending. They looked for one another in their 
eyes, behind their eyes, in the impenetrable un¬ 
known of the being; they plumbed one another in 
a mute, persistent interrogation. What would they 
be to one another? What would that life be which 
they were beginning together? What joys, happ*-^ 
nesses or disillusions were in reserve for them In 
the long, indissoluble tHe-t^tete of marriage? And 
it seemed to both of them that they had not yet 
seen one another. 

And suddenly JuHcn, placing his hands 
wife's shoulders, imprinted on her mouth a 
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tng kiss, such as she had never yet had- It de¬ 
scended, it pierced to her veins and marrow, and it 
gave her such a mysterious shock that, in her be¬ 
wilderment, she repulsed him with both hands, and 
nearly fell on her back. 

“ Let's go, let’s go !” she stammered. 

He did not answer, but look hold of her hands, 
w'hich he kept in his. 

They exchanged no further words till they 
reached the house. The rest of the afternoon 
seemed long. 

They sat down to table when night fell. 

The dinner was simple and quite short, contrary 
to Norman custom. A sort of embarrassment 
paralyzed the party. But tlie two priests, the 
mayor, and the four farmers, who had been in¬ 
vited, displayed some of that vulg.ir merriment 
whicJi is bound to accompany a marriage. 

When the I.iughtcr became faint, the rnavor 
would revive it with a joke. It was about nine; 
they were going to have coffee. Out.side beneath 
the apple-trees of the first court-yard, the open-air 
ball was starting. The whole jHe could be seen 
through the open window. The tapers, hanging 
from the branches, changed the leaves to shades 
of verdigris. The ru.stlcs leapt about, .shouting a 
wild danre-tune, which was feebly accompanied 
by two violins and a clarionette player, perched 
upon a big kitchen table. The peasants’ boisterous 
singing entirely drovvned at times the sound of the 
instruments; and the thin music, torn to pieces 
by the noisy voices, seemed to be dropping from 
the sky in pieces, in small fragments of a few 
j^JitWred notes. 
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Two large harreb, surrounded by flaming 
torches, supplied the crowd with drink. Two 
servants were always busy rinsing glasses and 
Ik)w1s in a tub. and holding tlicm, still dripping 
with water, under the taps whence flowed a red 
stream of wine, or a golden stream of^urc cider. 
And the thirsty dancers prcs-^cd around, stretched 
out their arms to seize a glass in their turn, and, 
throwing their heads back, poured great qeiantities 
of the liquid they preferred ck.'wn their threats. 

On a table there were bread, butter, cheese and 
sausages. Every one swallowed a mouthful from 
rime to time, and the healthy, rowdy fite^ taking 
place under the ceiling of illuminated leaves, filled 
the duff guests in the dining-room with a desire to 
dance fikewisc, to drink from the huge casks, 
eating a slice of bread w^rth butter and raw 
onion. 

The mayor, who was beating time with his knife, 
cried : “ Sacriste ! that’s fine 1 Why, it’s like the 
marriage of Ganache." 

There was a quiver of stifled laughter. But the 
Abbt^ Picot, the natural enemy of civil authority, 
rejoined : ** You mean Cana. ” The mayor did not 
acwpt the correction, ” No, M. Ic curd, 1 know 
what I mean; when f say Ganache. I say 
Ganache. 

They got up and went to the drawing-room. 
'Fhen they mixed a litrle with the peasants; and 
flftally the guests retired. 

The Baron and his wife had a kind of quarrel in 
.1 low voice. Ktadame Adelaide, more otft of breath 
than ever, seemed to be refusing her husband’s 
request; at last she said, almost out knid: ** No. 
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my dear, I can*t; I shouWn^t know how to set , 
about it, 

So the Baron left her abruptly and came up to 
Jeanne. Will you come for a stroll with me, my 
love?” She replied, full of emotion; “As you 
like, papa.” They went out. 

When they had got out of doors, a little dry 
breeze was blowing from the sea, one of those cold 
surnmerVinds, which already herald autumn. 

Clouds rushed by in the heavens, now tx>vering, 
now revealing the stars. 

The Baron pressed his daughter's arm, holding 
her hand affectionately- J'hey walked a few 
minutes. He appeared irre.so]utc, w'orried. At last 
he made up his mind. 

“ My darling, I have a difficult task to fulfil, 
which really belongs to your mother; but as she 
refuses it, 1 have to take her place. 1 don^t know 
how far youVe aware of the facts of life. There 
are mysteries whi<'h arc carefully hidden from chil¬ 
dren, especially girls, who have to remain pure in 
mind, irreproachably pure, until we consign them 
to tlie arms of the man who is going to take care of 
their happiness. Jt is for him to raise the veil 
thrown over the sweet secret of life. But girls, if 
they have not yet suspected anything, often rebel 
against the rather bnital reality concealed behind 
their dreams. Wounded in soul, wounded even in 
body, they refuse their husbands that which the 
law, both human law and the law of nature, grant 
him as an absolute right. I can say no more, my 
dear; but don't forget this, don’t forget that you 
belong entirely to your husband. ” 

What did she really know? What did she guess? 
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She had begun trehiblmg, oppressed by an over* 
powerings painful melancholy as by a presentiment 
of evil. 

They went back. A surprise awaited them at the 
door of the drawing-room. Madame Adelaide was 
sobbing on Julien’s breast. Her tears, noisy tears, 
which .seemed forced out by a pair of bellows, as it 
were, appeared to him to be issuing from her nose, 
mouth and eyes simultaneously; and the young 
man, in amazement, was awkwardly holding the 
fat woman, who had thrown herself into his arms 
in order to recommend to his care her dear, her 
darling, her adored daughter. 

The Baron rushed up. “ Oh ! no .scenes, please; 
no sentimentalityand, taking liis wife, he sat 
her down in an arm-chair, whilst she wiped her 
face. He then turned to Joanne: “Come, little 
one, kiss your mother quickly, and go to bed. “ 

She was ready to cry herself ,* so she kissed her 
parents quickly and ran up. 

Aunt Lison had already withdrawn to her room. 
The Baron and his wife were alone wdth Julien. 
And they were all three so embarrassed that they 
uttered not a word. The two men, in evening 
dress, were standing up, staring aimlessly, whilst 
Madame Adelaide had sunk back in ncr seat, with 
the remains of sobs heaving her breast. Their 
e^nbarrassment became intolerable, and the Baron 
began talking about the journey on which thb 
young couple were to .start in a few days, 

Jeanne let herself be jundressed in her room by 
Rosalie, who cried^ like a fountain. Her haira', 
wandered about at hazard; she could not ^nd the , 
strings and pins, and certainly seemed mbrd^i^gi*. 
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fated than even her mistress. But Jeanne 
noticed her maid's tears, she seemed ^ have 
entered into another wo’-ld, to ha\e gfone off to 
another earth, separated from c\er> thing* she had 
known, from e\cr) thing she h id cherished Fvery* 
thing- in her life and thought appeared upside** 
down* the strange idea even o<currcd to hen 
**Did she lo\r hei husbamiHt suddenly 
seemed a sti i v," r she was haidly aiqiiainted with# 
ITiret month" at o sJie w'ls not aw ire of Jus exjst- 
f ttte, and now he was his wife Wh) ^ Why fall 
so qiiK klv into m rriage, as into a hole open 
beneath your bit? 

When she hid put on hei ni ht-diess, she slipped 
into her bed, and its rather lie^h linen midc hn 
skin shiver, and iiirleased the feeling of told, 
solitude and sidiKss which hid been utigliing on 
her soul foi the 1 ist two liouis 

Rosaln went off, still ^eilibing, and jewinr 
waited She waited jnxioii ly, with palpitating 
hr irt, for what licr fither hid confusedly declaicd 
llie ni) tei lous rc \ < 1 itiou of love’s great sf uet» 
There weie three gentle knfnks at the door, 
although she hid not heard anybody coming up¬ 
stairs She treiTibkd horribly, and did not reply 
1 here was another knock, then th#* handle creaked 
She hid her head under the shetC'i, as if a thief had 
got in Boots creaked slightly on the floor, and 
suddenly somebody touched tlic bed. 

She started nervously, and uttered a little cry; 
and uncovering her head, she saw Julian standing 
before htff, smiling as he gazed at hen " Ob, how 
you^gN^ned me!** she said. 

He aniMvered; ** Von didn't expect me, then?** 
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StM dUi not reply. He was in evening dress, ane 
his handsome face wore a serious look; and she feh 
dreadfully ashamed of being in bed in the presence 
of this man who looked so correct. 

They did not know what to say or do; they did 
not even dare to kK)k at one another at that serious 
and decisive moment, on which depends all the 
ultimate happiness of life. 

Perhaps he vaguely felt what danger lies in that 
battle, and what supple self-possession, what astute 
tenderness are needed not to offend any of the 
subtle shames, the infinite delicacies of a virgin 
soul, nourished by dreams. 

Then he took her hand gently and kissed it, and, 
'kneeling by the bed as before an altar, he mur¬ 
mured in a voice as light as a breath of wind ; 

Will you love me?*’ 

Reassured all at once, she raised her head, 
covered with a cloud of lace, on to the pillow, and 
smiled: “ I love you already, dear.” 

He put his wife's slender little fingers in his 
mouth, and, his voice altered by this gag of flesh, 
asked : ” Will you prove to me that you love me?” 

Again she felt troubled, and, remembering her 
father’s words, without well under;»tanding what 
she said, she answered : ” 1 am vours, dear.*' 

He covered her wrist with moist kisses, and, 
rising slowly, he bent his face near hers, which si ^ 
again began to hide. 

Suddenly, throwing one arm over the bed, he 
embraced his wife across the sheets, whilst, slip¬ 
ping his other arm under the pillow, he raised it 
with her head on it; and, in a very low, a very low 
voice, he asked: “ Well, ai^U you give me a little 
room by your side?” 
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She was instinctively alarmed, and stammered: 

Oh, not yet, please.*' 

He seemed disappointed, rather offended, and 
rejoined in a tone that was still pleasing-, but more 
abrupt: “ Why put it off, as it*s bound to be so?’* 

She was angry at his saying that; but, being 
submissive and resigned, she again repeated: i 
am yours, dear.” 

Then he disappeaied quickly into the dressing- 
room, and she distinrtlj heard him moving about, 
as well as the rustling of his clothes as they were 
taken off, a jinghng of money in his pocket, and 
the noise of his boots as cacli fell on the floor. * 

* m * * * 

Then she began to think. She felt despair in the 
boUom of her soul, d< spair at the destruction of a 
delicious Io^e-dream she had imagined so differ¬ 
ent, at the crushing of a sweet hope, at the disillu¬ 
sion of a happiness: “ So that’s what he means 
by being his uife ’ that ♦ that!” 

And she remaintd like that a long time, in utter 
iespondency, her eyes wandering over the tapestries 
on the walls, the ancient love-legend that en¬ 
veloped her room. 

As Julien neither spoke nor moved, she turned 
slowly tow aids him, and noticed that he was 
asleep I Asleep, with his moutii half-open, his 
face calm ! Asleep I 

She could not believe it; she fell indignant, more 
outraged by his slumbering than by his brutal 
treatment of her. Was it possible (or him to sleep 
on such a night? Perhaps there was nothing sur¬ 
prising to him in what had happened. Oh! she 
would rather he had struck her, bruised her with 
his odious caresses till idie had Itiinted. 
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She remained still, leaning on her elbow, bend¬ 
ing over him, listening to his light breathing, 
which was sometimes like a snore. 

Daylight appeared, dim at first, then bright, then 
pink, then brilliant. Julien opened his eyes, 
yawned, stretched his arms, looked at his wife, 
smiled, and asked : Did you sleep well, darling?** 
She observ'^ed that he now said ** thou to her, 
and answ'ercd in astonishment: “ Why, yes. And 
you?** He said : “ Oh ! 1 did very w^ell.** And, 
turning to her, he kissed her, and then began talk- 
ing quietly. He developed plans of living, accom¬ 
panied by ideas of economy; and the w'ord econo¬ 
my,** which occurred several times, amazed Jeanne. 
She listened to him without quite understanding 
the meaning of his words, she looked at him, and 
thought of a thousand things in rapid succession, 
which hardly stirred her mind- 

It struck eight. “ Come on,** he said, ** we 
must get up; we should make ourselves ridiculous 
if we remained long in bed,** and he got up first. 
When he had finished dressing, he gallantly helped 
his wife in all the small details of her toilet, not 
allowing her to call Rosalie. 

As he was going out, he stopped her: Between 
ourselves, you know, we can * thou ’ each other 
now, but we had better wait a little longer, when 
your parents are present. It will be quite nati i^l 
when we return from our honeymoon." 

She did not show herself till lunch; and the dky 
passed just as usual, as if nothing new had hap*> 
pened. It was merely that there was another man 
in the bouse* 



CHAPTER V 


Four days later the Berlin arrived which was to 
take them to Marseilles. 

After the anj^uish of the first nij^ht, Jeanne had 
already accustomed herself to contact with Julien, 
to his kisses, his tender caresses, although her 
repugnance for their more intimate relations had 
not diminished. 

She found him handsome, she loved him; she 
felt herself happy again and in gay spirits. 

The adleux were brief and had no sadness in 
them. The Baroness alone seemed moved; and 
at the moment the carriage was about to start, 
she placed a big purse, heavy as lead, in her 
daughter’s hand : “ That’s for your little private 
expenses,” she said. 

Jeanne put it in her pocket, and they started. 

In the evening Julien remarked: How much 

is there in your mother’s purse?” She was not 
thinking about it any more, and turned it out on 
her knees. A quantity of gold came out: 2,000 
francs. She clapped her hands. ” 1 shall play 
the giddy with it,” she cried, and put the money 
back again. 

After an eight days* journey in terrible heat, they 
reached Marseilles. 

And the next day, the Roi-Louis, a little packet* 

69 
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boat which was going to Naples wd Ajaccio took 
them on their way to Corsica. 

Corsica I the jungles ! the brigands ! the moun¬ 
tains 1 the birth-place of Napoleon ! It seemed to 
Jeanne she was leaving real life and entering into 
a waking-dream. 

Standing side by side on deck, they watched 
the cliffs of J^rovence fly past. Before them, under 
the boundless sky, of an almost exaggerated blue, 
spread the motionless dark-blue sea, which was, 
as it were, fixed, hardened in the burning light 
that fell from the sun. 

She said: “ I>o you remember our trip in old 
Lastique’s boat?’^ 

Instead of replying, he quickly dropped a kiss 
in her ear. 

The steamer’s paddles beat the water, disturbing 
its dense slumber; and behind the vessel, a long 
foaming path, a big pule track where the troubled 
waves frothed like champagne, stretched, as far 
as eye could see, in the boat’s plumb-straight wake. 

All at once, only a few futhoms ahead, an 
enormous fish, a dolphin, leapt out of the water, 
then plunged in again head first, and vanished. 
Jeanne was startled and frightened; she utter**d 
a cry and threw herself on Ju?ten’s breast. Then 
she began to laugh at her fright, and anxiously 
watched for the creature to re-appear. Afti 
few seconds it leapt up again, like a big mechanical 
toy. Then it dived in again, and again leapt out; 
then came two, then three, then six of them, and 
they appeared to gambol about the heavy boat, 
to form an escort for their monstrous brother, the 
fish of wood with iron fins* They passed to iho 
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left of the boat, returned to the right, and, now 
swimming together, now one after the other, is 
in a game of merry pursuit, they would dash into 
the air with a huge jump describing a curve, and 
then they would plunge again into the sea in Indian 
61 e. 

Jeanne clapped her hands, and quivered with 
rapture at each appearance of the huge, pliant 
creatures. Her heart leapt with them in a wild, 
childlike joy. 

On a sudden they disappeared. They were seen 
once again very far out in the ofhng; then they 
were no longer visible, and Jeanne felt for a few 
minutes quite disappointed at their departure. 

Evening came, a quiet, sweet, radiant evening, 
full of brightness, of happy peacefulness. Not a 
movement in the air or on the water; and this 
limitless rest of the. sea and sky instilled itself into 
their quietened souls, in which also there was no 
passing ripple. 

The great sun was slowly sinking towards in¬ 
visible Africa—Africa, the burning land whose heat 
they fancied they felt already; but a kind of cool 
caress, which yet was nothing like a breeze^ 
freshened their faces when the orb had vanished. 

They did not want to go into the cabin, where 
they vgpuld encounter all the horrible smells of a 
packet-boat; and they lay down on deck, side by 
side, wrapped up in their cloaks. Julien went to 
sleep at once; but Jeanne remained with her eyes 
open, agitated by the unknown future of their 
journey. The monotonous noise of the paddles 
aoothed her; and she gazed above her at the 
legions of bright stars with their keen, gtitteriog 
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which was bathed, as it were, in the pure 
sky of the South. 

Towards morning, however, she went to sleep. 
She was awakened by noises and the sound of 
voices. The sailors were singing and getting the 
boat in order. She shook her husband, who had 
not moved in his sleep, and they got up- 

She enthusiastically drank in the taste of the 
salt mist which penetrated to the tips of her fingers. 
Everywhere the sea. But ahead there appeared, 
lying on the waves, sometlung grey and still vague 
in the growing dawn; a sort of accumulation of 
strange, pointed, jagged clouds. 

Presently it appeared more distinctly; the forms 
stood out more clearly against the brightening sky; 
a great line of horned, bizarre mountains arose; it 
was Corsica, wrapt in a kind of thin veil. 

And the sun rose behind, defining all the promin¬ 
ences of the crest with black shadows; then all the 
.summits were lit up, whilst the rest of the island 
remained befogged. 

The captain, a little old man tanned, dried, 
toughened, hardened, shrunk by the rough salt 
winds, came on deck; and, in a voice hoarsened 
by thirty years of command, worn out by shouting 
amid storms, he observed to Jeanne: “ Can you 
smell it from over there?*’ . 

She did actually notice a strong, peculiar smJb 
of plants, an aroma of wild vegetation. 

The captain went on : 

“ That’s Corsica that smells like that; she is a 
pretty woman end that's her scent. After twenty 
years’ absence, 1 should recognize it five miles 
ofi. I am a Corsican. Over there, at St. Helena, 
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he IS always speaking of the smell of his country, 
they say. He is one of my family ** 

And the captain, taking oft his hat, saluted 
Corsica, and saluted the great captive Emperor, 
who was one of his family, o\er thete, across the 
0 (ean 

Jeanne was so mo\ed that she nenily cned 
Then the sailor strelihtcl his arm towards the 
horizon: ** The Sanguinaires 1’* he said 

)uhen, standing near his wife, held her by the 
waist, and the> both gared into the distance to 
discover the point indu lUd 

They at last caught sight of some pyramid- 
shaped rocks, w-hich the vessel soon lounded, and 
entered an immense, quiet bay, suiioiinded by a 
crowd of high peaks, whose lower slopes seemed 
covcied with moss 

The captain pointed out this green mass * “ T he 
jungle ’* 

As they advanced, the circle of mountains seemed 
to close up behind the boat, which was slowly 
floating along in an azuic kike so transparent that 
they could sometimes set the bottom 

And all at once the town came into view, all 
white, at the bottom of the bay, on the edge of 
the sea, at the foot of the me n tan is. 

A few small Italian ships were at anchor in the 
harbour. Four or five boats came prowling round 
the JRot-Louis, looking for passengers. 

Julien, who was collecting the luggage, asked 
his wife in a low voice * “ Twenty sous is enough 
for the steward, isn't it?” 

For the last week he had been continually put<> 
ting the same question, which hurt her feelings 
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every time S)ie replied, with some impatience: 
“ If you are not sure of giving enough, better give 
too much.’* 

He was continually haggling with the landlords 
and waiter*!, with the cabmen, with shopmen of 
all kinds, and when he had obtained some reduo 
tion by dint of argument, he would say to Jeanne, 
rubbing his hands • ** I don’t like to be robbed *’ 

She trembled when she saw the bills brought, 
because she knew beforehand the remarks he would 
make about each item, she was humiliated by 
such chaffering, and blushed to the roots of her 
hair at the servants* staring, contemptuous looks 
at her husband, as they held in their hands his 
mean * ‘ tips ’ * 

He also bad a dispute with the boatman w'ho 
took them ashore 

The hrst tire she saw was a paltn I 

They went to a big, empty hotel, at the corner of 
a vast square, and had lunch 

They stayed three days in the little town hidden 
at the end of its blue bav, hot as a furnace behind 
Its mountain-curtain, which never allows the wind 
to blow through to)t. 

Then an itinerary was made ou^ for their trip, 
and they decided to hire horser, so as not to be 
obliged to shiink from attem^^ting any dilhcult 
part* So they got hold of two small, wild-eyc \ 
thin, active Corsican stallions, and started one 
morning at day-break. A guide accompanied them 
on a mule and carried the provisions, because inns 
a^e unknown in this wild country. 

The road at first followed the bay and presently 
plunged into a shallow^ valley leading to tihe big 
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mountains. They often crossed torrents, which 
were nearly dry; a semblance of a stream still 
stirred beneath the rocks, like a lurking animaly^ 
and uttered a timid gurgle. 

The barren land seemed quite bare. The hilU 
sides were covered with tall grass, which was 
yellow owing to the hot season. They occasion¬ 
ally met a mountaineer on foot or on a pony, or 
astride on an ass no bigger than a dog. And they 
all had loaded guns on their backs, old rusty arms, 
formidable in their hands. 

The pungent perfume of the aromatic plants, 
with which the island is covered, seemed to denscn 
the air; and the road went on rising slowly amid 
the long windings of the mountains. 

The pink or blue granite peaks lent the vast 
landscape a fairy colouring; and, on the lower 
slopes, huge chestnut forests had the look of green 
thickets, so gigantic are the undulations of tlie 
high ground in this country. 

The guide sometimes mentioned a name, point¬ 
ing to the escarped heights. Jeanne and Julicn 
would gaze and see nothing; at last they would 
make out something grey, like a mass of rocks 
fallen from the summit. It was a village, a little 
granite hamlet crouching there, clinging like a 
regular bird*s-nest, almost invisible on the im¬ 
mense mountain. 

The long journey at a walking-pace wearied 
Jeanne: “Let's gallop a little," she suggested. 
And she started off. llien, when she did not hear 
her husband galloping near her, she turned roun<l 
and had a mad fit of laughter, when she saw him 
coming along, pale with fear, holding on to the 
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horse's mane, and jolting about in a weird way. 
His very handsomeness, his knightly air, made his 
clumsiness and fright all the more funny. 

So they went at a gentle trot. The road now 
stretched between two interminable thickets that 
covered the whole mountain«side like a cloak. 

It was the jungle, the impenetrable jungle, 
formed of green oaks, junipers, arbutus, lentisk, 
buckthorn, heaths, laurustincs, myrtles and box- 
trees, in which were interlaced, mingled together 
like hair, clinging clematis, monstrous ferns, 
honeysuckle, rosemary, lavender, and briars, which 
cast over the mountains an inextricable network. 

They were hungry. The guide rejoined them 
and took them to one of those delicious springs 
that are so common in piecipitous regions, a thin, 
round thread of icy water, which issues from a 
small hole in the rock and flows into a chestnut 
leaf used by the passer-by to guide the slender 
stream to his mouth. 

Jeanne felt so happy that she had great difficulty 
in suppressing her cries of joy. 

They set off again and l>egan to descend, riding 
round the bay of Sagone. 

Towards evening they went thorough Cargos*;,, 
the Greek village founded there a long time ago 
by a colony of fugitives who had been driven from 
their country. ' % 

Some tall, fine girls, with well-developed hips, 
long hands, and slender waists, who were remark¬ 
ably graceful, formed a group by a fountain. When 
Julien wished them ** Good-evening I’* they replied 
in a singing voice in the harmonious language of 
tlie country they had left. 
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When they reached Piana, they had to beg for 
hospitality just as in olden times and in out-of- 
the-way regions. Jeanne trembled with joy as 
they awaited the opening of the door at which 
Julien had knocked. Ah! that was something 
like travelling ! it had all the unexpectedness of 
undiscovered country. 

They happened to have to do with a young 
couple. They were received, as the patriarchs must 
have received the guest sent by God, and tJiey slept 
on a mattress of maize, in an old, worm-eaten 
house; the whole woodwork of it, dug into by 
worms, scored all over by long, beam-devouring 
teredos, rumbled, seemed to be alive and to 
breathe. 

They set off at sunrise, and soon stopped in 
front of a forest, a regular forest of purple granite. 
There w’cre peaks, columns, steeples, and wonder¬ 
ful figures moulded by the weather, the biting 
wind, and the sea-fogs. 

Jeanne did not speak, her heart was full, and she 
took Julien's hand, which she pressed tightly, over¬ 
come by a need of loving in the presence of such 
beauty of nature. 

And all at once, leaving this cha6s, they dis¬ 
covered a new gulf entirely girt round by a blood- 
red granite wall. And the scarlet rocks were re¬ 
flected in the blue sea. 

Jeanne murmured : ** Oh I Julien 1*' and could 
find no other words, moved to tenderness by ad¬ 
miration; she felt almost suffocated, and two tears 
overflowed her eyes. He looked at her in amaze¬ 
ment and asked: ** What is the matter, my 

pet?’* 
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5^16 dried her cheeks, smiled, and remarked in 
rather a tremulous voice: lt*s nothing—^it*s 

nci^’es—I don’t know—it came over me. I am 
so happy that the least thing overcomes me.” 

He did not understand his wife’s attacks of 
nerves, the nervous shocks of those quivering 
beings who go wild over nothing, whom an en¬ 
thusiasm stirs as if it were a catastrophe, whom 
an indefinable feeling may revolutionize, may 
madden with joy or despair. 

Her tears seemed to him ridiculous, and, his 
attention entirely absorbed by the bad road, he ob¬ 
served : “It would be better if you looked after 
your horse. ’* 

They descended to the bottom of the gulf by an 
almost impracticable road, and then turned to the 
right so as to ascend the sombre valley of Ota. 

But the path looked terribly dangerous. Julien 
suggested: “ Shall we climb up on foot?” No¬ 
thing could have pleased her more; she was en¬ 
chanted to walk, to be alone with him after her 
recent emotion. 

The guide went in front with the mule and the 
horses, whilst they trudged along slowly. 

'rhe mountain, cleft from top to bottom, half- 
opened. In the breach the path buried itself. It 
ran between two prodigious walls; and a mighty 
torrent traversed the crevass. The air was i 
the granite appeared bl.^ck, and the little that could 
be seen of the blue sky above filled them with 
wonder and l>ewllderment. 

A sudden noise startled Jeanne. She raised her 
eyes; an enormous bird was flying ^t'of a gap; 
it was an eagle. Its open wings la toui^ 
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tfa« two sides of the chasm, and it rose up to llie 
heavens, where it disappeared. 

Farther on, the fissure in the mountain was cut 
in two; the path climbed between the two ravines 
in abrupt zigzags. Jeanne, in a gay, foolhardy 
mood, went first, rolling down pebbles from under 
her feet, fearlessly bending over precipices. He 
followed her, rather out of breath, his eyes fixed 
on the ground for fear of giddiness. 

All at once the sun poured down; they felt as if 
they had emerged from hell. They were thirsty; 
a track of moi<»ture led them over a chaos of stones 
to a tiny spring flowing into a hollow stick for the 
use of the goatherds. The soil around was covered 
with a carpet of moss. Jeanne knelt down to 
drink; and Julien did the same. 

And as she was sipping the cool water, he took 
her round the waist and tried to deprive her of her 
place at the end of the wooden pipe. She resisted; 
their lips struggled together, met, and repelled one 
another. In the course of the struggle they seized 
by turn the thin end of the tube and bit it, so as 
not to leave it go. And the stream of cold water, 
which was being continually stopped and freed 
again, was dispersed and flowed on alternately, 
splashing their faces, necks, clothes, and hands. 
Pearl-like drops gleamed in their hair. And kisses 
were mingled with the stream. 

Suddenly Jeanne had an inspiration of love. She 
filled her mouth with the clear liquid, and, licr 
cheeks puffed out like bladders, she made Julien 

understand that she wished to quench his thirst, 
lip to Itp. ' 

^ his throat, smiling, with his 
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head thrown back» his arms open: and he drank 
in one draught at that spring of living flesh which 
inflamed his desire within him. 

Jeanne leant on him with unusual afTcction; her 
heart throbbed; her breasts hea\ ed; her eyes 
seemed softened, steeped in moisture. She 
whispeicd: ** Julien ! Ibneyou!” and drawing 
him to her in her turn, she threw herself down, 
and. red with shame, hid hci face in her hands. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

They were a Jong trn^c leiiilung U»e top of the 
mountain, and tlrry onlv armed at hxisa in the 
evemrig, and put up .<t the house of a relatrou of 
their guide, Faoli l*alahiett! 

He was a tall man, slightly bent, with the melan¬ 
choly look of a consumptive. JHe showed them to 
their room, a gl(x>rny room of bare stone, but hand¬ 
some in that country when no elegance is known; 
and he was expressing his pleasure at rcceising 
them in his own langu<jge, a Corsican patois, 
hashed up of French and Italian, when a dear 
voice interrupted him; and a little brown woman, 
with large black eyes, a skin warmed by the sun, 
a slender waist, and teeth always showing in a 
perpetual smile, darted in, kissej Jeanne, ard 
shook Julien's hand, repeating: “Good-day, 
Madame, good-day. Monsieur, how do you do?** 
She took their hats, shawls, and arranged ever % 
thing with one arm, because the other was in a 
siing^; then she made them all go out, telling her 
husband: “ Go for a walk witli them till dinner¬ 
time.** 

M. Palahretti at once obeyed, placed himself 
between the young coupJe, and showed theiti round 
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the village. He dragged in his steps and hla 
words, coughing frequently, and repeating at each 
attack: ‘' The cool air of the V al has got on my 
chest." 

He led them by a lonely track beneath some huge 
ehestnuts. He suddenly stopped, and remarked 
in bis monotonous voice; " This is where my 

cousin, Jean Rinaldi, was killed by Mathieu Lori. 
Why, I was there, quite near Jean, when Mathieu 
appeared, ten paces off. ‘ Jean,’ he cried, ' don’t 
go to Albertacce; don’t go there, Jean, or 1 kill 
you, ril kill you.’ 

" 1 took Jean by the arm: ‘ Don’t go, Jean, 
he’ll do it. ’ 

» 

“ It was because of a giil they were botli after, 
Paulina Sinacoupi. 

“But Jean began shouting: M shall go, 
Mathieu; it isn’t you that'll stoj) me.’ 

“ Mathieu then levelled his gun, before 1 could 
gel mine ready, and fired. 

Jean gave a great jump, two feet high, like a 
puppet dancing by a string, yes, sir, and he fell 
back right on my body, with such force that my gun 
dropped and rolled as far as the big chestnut there. 

“ Jean’s mouth was wide open, but he spoke 
no more, he was dead." 

The young couple ga/ed stupefied at the calm 
witness of the crime. Jeanne asked: " And the 
murderer?" 

Paoli Palabretti coughed a long time, and then 
made reply: “He reached the mountain. My 
brother killed him the following year. You know, 
my brother, Philippi Palabretti, the bandit." 

Jeanne shivered: Your brother? A bandit?" 
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A g’learn of pride flashed in the eye of the coo! 
Corsican ; ** Yes, Madame, he was famous, he 
was. He did for six gendarmes. He died with 
Nicolas Morali, when they were surrounded in the 
Niolo, after a six days* fight, when they were on 
the point of starving to death.’* 

7'hen he added, resignedly : “It’s the country 
that does it,” in the same tone in which he ob¬ 
served : “ It’s the cool air of the Val. ” 

Then they went back to dinner, and the little 
Corsican treated them as if she had known them 
twenty years. 

But Jeanne had a sense of disquiet. Would she 
feel again in julien’s arms that strange, vehement 
shock of the senses which she had felt by llic 
spring? 

When they were alone in their room, she 
trembled lest she should again be insensitive to his 
kisses. But was quickly reassured; and that was 
her first night of love. 

And the next day she could hardly make up her 
mind to leave the lowly house, in which it seemed 
to her a new happiness had begun. 

She drew her host’s little wife into her room, 
and whilst absolutely assuring her that she did not 
wish to make her any present, she insisted, even to 
the point of being offended, on sending her a 
souvenir from Paris on her return, a souvenir to 
which she attached an almost superstitious notiO..^ 

The young Corsican opposed her a long while, 
refusing to accept anything. At last she con¬ 
sented: “Well,” said she, “send me a little 
pistol, quite a little oue^** 

Jeanie opened her eyes wide. The other whis- 
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pered m her ear, Hke oiie conhdhig a sweet ai^il 
intimate secret j “ It’s to kill my brotber-in-law/" 
And, with a smile, she quickly unrolled the band¬ 
ages bound round the arm which she was not 
using, and displayed her round, while ilesh, 
pierced right through by a stiletto wound that 
had nearly healed: *' If I hadn’t been as strong 
as he,*' she remarked, " he would have killed 
me. My husband is not jealous, not he, he knows 
me; and besides, he’s ill, you know; and that 
calms his blo^xl. Besides, I am an honest woman. 

I am, Madame; but my brother-in-law believes 
everything that’s said to him. He is jealous for 
my husband; and be will certainly begin sigain. 
So, if 1 have a small pistol, I shunld be calm, and 
sure of avenging myself.” 

Jeanne promised to send her the w'capon, kissed 
her new friend affectionately, and continued her 
journey. 

The remainder of it was now a U>ng dream, an 
endless embrace, an intoxication of caresses. She 
saw nothing, neither landscape, nor persons, nor 
the places she stopped at. Her whole gaze was 
fixed on JuHen. 

Then began the childlike, charming,intimacy of 
love-follies, absurd, delicious little words, the 
baptism of their bodies with pet names. 

When they reached Bastia, they had to pay the 
guide. Juliert felt in his pockets. Not finding 
what he wanted, he remarked to Jeanne: “As 
you're not using your mother's two thousand 
francs, give them me to carry. They will be safer 
in my pocket; and I shan’t have to change money." 
And she handed him her purse. 
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They went to Leg-horn, visited Florence, Genoa^ 
and all the places on the Corniche road. 

On a mistraly morning they found themselves 
again at Marseilles. 

Two months had elapsed since their departure 
from I.cs Peuples. It was October 15 th. 

Jeanne, caught by the cold, blustering wind that 
seemed to blow from up North, from distant Nor¬ 
mandy, felt melancholy. For some time Julien had 
seemed altered, wT-iried, indifferent; and she was 
afraid, without knowing why. 

She pi It off their return-journey four days more, 
unable to make up her mind to leave the kindly 
country of the .sun. It seemed lo her she had just 
hnushed the round of her happiness. 

At last they started off. 

They were going to buy at Paris e\crything 
needful for tlieir final in.stallalion at Les Peuples; 
and Jeanne was enjoying the prospect of bringing 
back wonderful things, thanks to her mother's 
present; but the first thing she thought of w'as 
the pistol she had promised the young Corsican 
woman at Evisa. 

The day after their arrival, she said to Julien: 
Will you give me back mamma’s money, dear, 
because 1 want to make my purchases?” 

He turned to her with a discontented face. 

“ How much d’you want?” 

She was surprised, and stammered ; 

” Well—what you please.” 

He answered: ”I .shall give you a hundred 
francs; take care you don’t waste them.” 

She did not know what to say; she was taken 
aback and confused. 
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At length she remarked, hesitatingly; “ Bufr— 
1—handed you over that money to- 

He prevented her from finishing. 

** Yes, precisely. What’s it matter whether it's 
in your pocket or mine, now that we have the 
same purse? I am not refusing you any of it, 
am I? as 1 am giving )Ou a hundred francs.” 

She took the fue gold pieces without speaking; 
but she did not dare to a^-k for any more, and only 
bought the pistrd 

A w'cek later, thej staiUd o»i tlicir leturn-journcy 
to Lcs Pcuples. 



CHAPTER VI 


Thb family and the servant^' were waittng'm front 
of the white railings with buck posts. The post- 
chaise stopped, and the embraces were long. The 
Baroness cried; Jeanne was touched, ami wiped 
away two tears; her father walked nervously to 
and fro. 

Then, whilst the lugj:»age was being taken down, 
the trip was discussed before the drawing-room 
fire. Abundant words flo^vcd from Jeanne's lips; 
and everything was told—everything, in half-an- 
hour, except, perhaps, a few small details forgotten 
in the rapidity of the narrative. 

Presently the young wife went off to unpack. 
Rosalie, who was also quite excited, helped her. 
When it w'as over, when the linen, the dresses, the 
toilet things had been put in their places, the maid 
left her mistress; and Jeanne sat down, rather 
^red. 

She asked herself what she was going to do now, 
she wanted an occupation for her mind, a task 
her hands. She did not care about going down to 
the drawing-room, where her mother was dozing; 
and she thought she would walk, but the country 
seemed so gloomy, that she felt a melancholy op¬ 
pression at her heart, merely when she looked out 
of the window. 
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Then she perceived that she had nothing more 
to do, that she never would have. Her whole 
youth at the convent had been busied with the 
future, filled up with dreams. During that period 
the continual excitement of her expectations occu* 
pied her time, without her noticing its passage. 
Afterwards, she had hardly emerged from the 
austere walls where her illusions had flowered forth, 
than her notion of love bad been at once fulfilled. 
The man hoped-for she had met, loved, married in 
a few vreeks, as people marry when they suddenly 
make up their minds, and he carried her off in 
his arms without letting her reflect about any¬ 
thing. 

But now the sweet reality of the first days was 
about to become the daily reality that shut the door 
to the undefined hopes, the delightful disquiet about 
the unknown. Yes, it was all over with expecta¬ 
tions. 

Now there was nothing more to do, nor to-mor¬ 
row, nor ever. She felt it all vaguely with a certain 
disillusion, a destruc tion of her dreams. 

She got up, and glued her forehead against the 
cold glass. Presently, after she had gazed some 
time at the sky, through which dark clouds w'ere 
sailing, she decided to go out. 

Was it the same country, the same grass, the 
same trees as in the month of May? What had 
become of the sunny cheerfulness of the leaves, and 
the green poetry of the lawn where the dandelions 
shone, where the poppies blazed, where the mar¬ 
guerites were radiant, where the fantastic ydlow 
butterflies fluttered, as il moved by invisible 
threads? And that intoxication of the air laden 
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with life, with perfumes, with fertilising atoms, 
was no longer there 

The avenues, diene he cl by the continual autumn 
rain, were coveied by a thick carpet of dead leaves, 
beneath the shivering leanness of the poplars, that 
were nearly bare The thin branches trembled in 
the wind, still shaking a few leive*; that were ready 
to fall into space, And umiasingly, all day long, 
like an incessant lain, s ul enough to bring tears 
to the eyes, those last haves, (jinte ><llow now, 
like broad golden pennies, were d< tat lied fiom Ihcir 
stems, hoverid, whirled and fell 

She W(nt to the wood It was as miserable as 
the room of a dving man Ihe green wall, which 
used to separate the prctiv winding paths and 
conceit them info secret trysting-pkues, had been 
dispersed 1 he shnihs, tli it had been intermingled 
like a lace-work of dclir iie wood, dashed their lean 
branches against one another, , nd tlw rustling of 
the dry, fallen leaves which the wind moved, blew 
about, and, in some pi ices, piled up in heaps, 
seemed to her a dolorous sigh of agony. 

The birds hopped from spot to spot, with a 
shivering little chirp, on the Ioc:>k-out for shelter. 

But, shielded by the thick curtaic of elms, which 
were a vanguard against the bl ists from the sea, 
the lime and the plane-free, which were still wiapt 
in their summer ornaments, Icxjked as if clothf \ 
the one in red vel\ el ttic other in orange silk; they 
had been dyed Ukc that by the nist chills, after 
the nature of their sap 

Jeanne went slowly to and fro in her mother’s 
alley, along the Couillard’s farin. Something op- 
picsscd her like a presentiment of the long bore- 
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dom of the monotonous life which was commencing 
for her. 

Presently she sat down on the slope where 
Julien had first spoken of love; «ind she remained 
there, dreaming, almost without thinking, wearied 
to the heart, longing to go to bed, to sleep, in 
order to escape the gloominess of that day. 

All at once she noticed a gull fiving across the 
sky, borne along by a squall; and she recalled the 
eagle she had seen there, in Corsi(‘a, in the sombre 
valley of Ota. She felt at heart the keen pang 
fxicaslotied by the memory of a happy incident, 
now irr the past; and she suddenly saw again the 
radiant island, with its wild odour, its sun that 
ripened oranges and citrons, its rose-peaked moun¬ 
tains, its azure bays, and its ravines down which 
torrents dash. 

Now the damp, rugged landscape around her, 
with the mournful falling of the leaves, and the 
grey clouds hurried on by the wind, filled her 
with sucUr desolate sensations that she went Indoors 
in order not to burst into sobs. 

Her mother was slumbering in front of the 
hearth; she was used to those melan(:holy days, 
and no longer troubled about them. Her father 
and Julien had gone off for a wallc, to talk over 
bus(i1es.s. And night came, casting gloomy 
shadows over the immense drawing-room, which 
was fitfully lit up by the fire. 

Outside, ifi what was left of daylight, you might 
still distinguish throughi the windows the dirty 
landscape, characteristic of the end of the year, 
and the greyish sky»: which seemed itself to have 
been rubbed in mud. 


. ^ 


D 
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The Baron soon came in, followed by Julien; as 
soon as he entered the darkened room, he rang 
the bell, exclaiming: ** Quick, quick! the lights I 
it*s wretched here.** 

And he sat down before the fire-place. Whilst 
his soaked boots were smoking near the flames, 
and the mud was dropping from the soles, dried 
by the heat, he cheerily rubbed his hands. I 
believe,” he said “it’s going to freeze; the sky 
is clearing in the north ; it’s full moon this evening; 
there’ll be a hard frost lo-night.” 

Then, turning to his daughter: ** Well, dear, 
are you glad to be back in your own country, in 
your own house, near the old people?” 

This simple question upset Jeanne. She threw 
herself into her father’s arms, her eyes full of tears, 
and kissed him nervously, as if to get his forgive¬ 
ness; for, in spite of her best efforts to be gay, 
she felt as sad as if she were about to faint. But 
she thought of the joy she had promised herself 
on seeing her parents again, and she was aston- 
islied at the coldness w’hich paralyzed her tender¬ 
ness, as if, when one has thought a great deal afar 
off about people one loves, and has lost the habit 
of continually seeing them, one experienced, on 
seeing them again, a kind of suspension of affection 
until the bonds of ordinary life have been knit 
together again. ’ \ 

Dinner took a long time; hardly a word was said. 
Julien appeared to have forgotten his wife. 

Presently, in the drawing-room, she let herself 
be lulled to sleep by the fire, opposite her mother, 
who was fast asleep; and, when she was awakened 
for a moment by the voices of two men in discus* 
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Sion, sbc asked herself, as she tried to arouse her 
brain, whether she was also g:oing to be a victim 
of that dull letharg-y of the habits, which nothing 
interrupts. 

The fire, soft and reddish in the daylight, was 
becoming lively, clean, crackling. It cast great 
sudden gleams on the faded tapestries of the arm¬ 
chairs, on the fox and the stork, on the melancholy 
heron, on the grasshopper and the ant. 

The Baron came up, smiling, and opening his 
fingers to the blaze: “ Ah, ah! that’s a good fire 
this evening. It's freezing, my dears, it's freez¬ 
ing." He then laid his hand on Jeanne’s shoul¬ 
der, and pointing to the fire: " Look, my dear, 
that's the finest thing in the world; the hearth— 
the hearth with one's family around. Notliing's 
as good as that. But let’s go to bed. Why, you 
children must be worn out." 

When she had returned to her room, the young 
wife asked herself how it was that her present 
return to the spots she believed she loved could be 
so different from the first one. Why did she feel 
bruised, as it wete? why did this house, this dear 
country, everything that, up to now,, used to thrill 
her heart, why did they appear to her today so 
appalling? 

But her eye suddenly fell on the clock. The little 
bee was still swinging from left to right, and from 
right to left, with the same quick, continuous 
movement, above the vermilion flowers. Then, all 
at once, Jeanne was penetrated by an impulse of 
affection, moved to tears by that little bit of 
machinery which seemed alive, which sang the 
hour to her, and throbbed like a human hearL 
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She had certainly not been as much touchMfil'hen 
she kis'ied her father and mother. The heart has 
mysteries impenetrable to any leasoning. 

For the lirst time since her marriaf^e she was 
alone in i>ed, Jeanne, under the pretext of fatigue, 
had taken am tlier rcK>iii. Bcsidi s, it was agreed 
that both should ha\e tlicir own n)()7i 

Slie was long in going to sleep, astonished at not 
feeling a body pfossitl iinst her own, unaccus¬ 
tomed to s<>htar> slumber, and worried by the 
vicious noith wind, wIif h blew' its worst against 
the roof. 

She was awakened in the morning by a great 
splendour ot light, that d\fd her brd a blood- 
colour; and her window-pints, all daubed over 
with hoar-frost, were led, as if tlie entire horizon 
wcu on fire. 

Wrapping herself in a big dressing-gown, she 
I an to the window and opened it. 

An ley bree/e, healthy and keen, rushed into 
her room, stinging hci skin with a sharp chill that 
made her eve's watci; and, in the middle of a 
purple sky, a huge sun, crimson and bloated like 
a drunkard’s face, appeared bchuKt the trees. 11 # 
giound, covered with white f*^ ^>1, hard and d y 
for the moment, rang beneath the fnrm labourers’ 
feet That one night had been enough to strip all 
the poplar branches which still had leaves; Jkd 
behind the heath appeared tlie great greenish line 
of the waves, studded with white tracts. 

The plane and the lime weie being rapidly bared 
by the gales. As each tcy gust blew past, whirl¬ 
winds of leaves, torn off by the rough frost, were 
scattered in the wind like a flight of birds. Jeanne 
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dress^^iwent out, and, in order to occupy herself, 
vistted the farmers. 

The Martins raised their arms in astonishment, 
and the mistress of the house kissed her on the 
cheeks; then they made her drink a small glass of 
noyeau. And she went to the other farm. Ibe 
Couitlards were also astonished; the mistress 
pecked at her ears, and she had to swallow a small 
glass of cassis. 

After which she went back for lunch. 

And the day passed like the day before, but it 
was cold instead of damp. And the other days of 
the w'cek were like those two; and all the weeks of 
the month were like the first. 

Gradually, how’ever, her regret for distant lands 
lessened. Habit formed in her life a stratum of 
resignation similar to the deposits of limestone 
which certain kinds of water leave on objects; and 
a kind of interest in the trifling affairs of daily 
existence, a care for simple and regular mediocre 
occupations, arose again in her heart, 'fhere grew 
in her a sort of meditative melancholy, a vague 
disenchantment of life. What was it she needed ? 
What did she desire? She did not ‘know. No 
longing for stKiety pos.scsscd her; no thirst for 
pleasure, no impulse even towards possible joys; 
besides, what could they be? Just like the old 
arm*chairs in the drawing-room, tarnished with 
age, everything was slowly losing colour in her 
eyes, everything was fading, was assuming a pale, 
dreary shade. 

Her relations with Julien had changed com* 
pfetely. He seemed quite different since the return 
from their honeymoon; tike an actor who has 
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finished hts part, and reassunies his ordinary ex¬ 
pression. He hardly bothered about her, he hardly 
even spoke to her; all trace of love had suddenly 
vanished, and there were few nights on which he 
entered her room. 

He had taken up the management of the estate 
and the house, revised the leases, worried the 
peasants, reduced expenses; and having assumed 
the manners and appearance of a gentleman- 
farmer, he had lost the polish and elegance he hud 
as jianci. 

Although it was spotted all over, he always wore 
an old velvet shooting costume, adorned with brass 
buttons, which he had found in his bachelor's 
wardrobe; and becoming careless, as people do 
who have no further need to please, he had stopped 
shaving, so that his long beard, badly cut, made 
him look incredibly Jess handsome. He no longer 
cared about his hands; and, after each meal, he 
drank four or five small glasses of cognac. 

Wlien Jeanne essayed reproaching him affection¬ 
ately, he had replied so rudely : “ Aren’t you going 
to leave me alone?” that she did not dare give 
him any more advice. 

She had accepted her share in those changes in 
a way that astonished herself. He had become a 
stranger to her—a stranger whose soul and '^art 
were closed to her. She w^ould often think of it, 
asking herself how it came that, after having met 
as they did, having loved, married in an enthusiasm 
of affection, they all at once found that they were 
as unknown, one to the other, as if they had not 
slept side by side. 

And how was it that she did not suffer more from 
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his indifference? Was life like that? Had they 
been deceived? Was there nothing more for her 
in the future? 

Perhaps, if Jullen had remained handsome, well- 
groomed, elej^ant, seductive, she might have suf¬ 
fered a good deal. 


It was agreed that after New Year’s day the 
newly-married couple would live by themselves, 
and that the Baron and his wife would go and 
spend a few months in their house at Rouen. 
During the winter the young people would not 
leave Les Peuples, in order to finish getting settled 
and pleasantly accustomed to the places in which 
they w'ould spend their whole fives. They had, 
besides, a few neighbours to whom Julien would 
introduce his wile; namely, the Brisevilles, the 
Coutelieis, and the Fourvilles. 

But the young couple could not yet go their 
round of visits, because it had so far been impos¬ 
sible to get hold of the painter to change the coat- 
of-arms on the carriage. 

The old family vehicle had, it is true, been given 
by the Baron to his son-in-law, and Julien would 
not, for anything in the world, have consented to 
present himself in the neighbouring chtlieaux, un¬ 
less the escutcheon of the De Lamares had first 
been quartered with that of the Leperthuis des 
VSuds. 

Now, there was only one man in the country 
who made a speciality of heraldic adornments; he 
was a painter from Bolbec, called Bataille, who 
was invited in turn to all the NcM^an castles tn 
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order to afTix the precious ornaments on the car¬ 
riage-doors. 

At last, one December morning, towards the end 
of lunch, they saw a man open the gate and come 
up the straight path. He carried a box on his 
back. It was Bataille. 

He was asked into the dining-room, and he was 
served with a meal just as if he had been a gcniic- 
nican; for his speciality, his continuous relations 
with the whole aristocracy of the Department, his 
knowledge of lieraldry, of the consecrated terms, 
of the emblems, had made him a kind of living 
heraldry, whose hand was shaken by people of 
good birth. 

A pencil and paper were quickly brought, and, 
whilst he was eating, the Baron and Julien 
sketched out their quartered escutcheons. The 
Baroness, who was quite excited where such mat¬ 
ters were discussed, gave her opinion, and Jeanne 
herself took part in the talk, as if some mysterious 
interest had suddenly been awakened in her. 

Bataille, going on w'ith his lunch, indicated his 
opinion, sometimes took the pencil, traced a scheme, 
quoted examples, described all the carriages of the 
county nobility, seemed to bring with him, in his 
mind, even in his voice, a sort of aristocratic 
atmosphere. „ %. 

He was a short man, with thin, grey hair, his 
hands stained with paint, and he smelt of spirits. 
It was said he had once been concerned in a terribly 
immoral business; but the general esteem of all the 
titled families had long ago effaced the blot 

Wiicn he had finished his coffee, they took him 
to the coach-house, and removed the waxed canvas 
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that covered the carriage. Bataillc examined it, 
then spoke gravely about the size he thought 
necessary for his design; and, after a fresh ex¬ 
change of ideas, he set about his task. 

In spite of the cold, the Baroness had a seat 
brought for her to watch the man at work; pre¬ 
sently she asked for a foot-wanner for her feet, 
which were freezing; and she quietly began chat- 
.ting with the painter, asking him about the mar¬ 
riages she had not heard of, about recent deaths 
and births, completing by this information the 
genealogical tree which she carried in her 
memory. 

Julien had remained near his mother-in-law, 
astride on a chair. He was smoking a pipe, spit¬ 
ting on the ground, listening, and following with 
his eye the colouring of his coat-of-arms. 

Soon old Simon, who was going to the kitchen- 
garden with his spade on his shoulder, stopped to 
contemplate the work; and the news of Bataille's 
arrival having reached the two farms, the two 
farmers’ wives were not .slow in appearing. Stand¬ 
ing on either side of the Baroness, they went into 
ecstasies, repeating : “ Well, he must be clever to 
paint those things !** 

The escutcheons on th#' two carnage-doors could 
not be finished before the next day at eleven. 
Every one was punctually there at the time, and 
the carriage was drawn out so as to judge the 
result better. 

ft was perfect. Bafaille was complimented, and 
went off again with his box slung on his back. 
And the Baron, his wife, Jeanne and Julien, agreed 
<m the point that the painter was a fellow of great 
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resource^ who, if arcumstances had permitted, 
would have become, without doubt, an artist. 

But, for the sake of economy, Julien had carried 
out some reforms, which necessitated fresh 
changes. 

The old coachman had become the gardener, 
the Vicomtc undertaking to drive himself; he had 
sold the coach’horses iti order not to have to pay 
for their feed. 

Next, as somebody was needed to hold the ani¬ 
mals when the family got out of the carriage, he 
had made a ** tiger " of a young cowherd called 
Marius. 

Finally, in order to get horses, he introduced a 
special clause in the lease of the Couiilards and 
the Martins, compelling the two fanners each to 
furnish a horse on one day every month, on a date 
fixed by himself, in consideration of which they 
were exempted from the poultry dues. 

So the Couiilards had provided a big, yellow¬ 
haired jade, and the Martins a small white long¬ 
haired horse, and the two steeds were harnessed 
side by side; and Marius, who was buried in an 
old livery of Simon, led the carriage to the steps 
of the chateau. 

Julien, who had furbished himself up, had re¬ 
covered a little of his former elegance; but his 
long beard lent him a vulgar look, in spite all. 
He examined the horses, the carriage and the little 
groopf), and considered them satisfaotoiy; the 
only thing that had any importance in his eyes 
was the newly-painted coat-of-arms. 

The Baroness, who came down from her room 
on her husband’s arm, had difficulty in getting iiHi 
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AfHl sat with her back propped by cushions. Jeanne 
then appeared. She first iaug:hed at the pairing 
of the horses; the white« she said, was the grand¬ 
son of the yellow; presently, when she perceived 
Marius, with hts face swamped in his cockaded 
hat, which his nose alone prevented slipping down 
further, and his hands lost in the depths of the 
sleeves, and his legs pettiroated in the skirts of 
his li\ery, whilst his feet, clad in enormous boots, 
issued grotesquely from underneath; and when 
she saw him throw his head back in order to see, 
raise his knf e to walk a step, as if he were going 
to cross a stream, and move like a blind man 
when obe>ing ordeis, entirely lost to sight in the 
amplitude of his garments, she was sci/ed with 
an uncontfoll iblc laughter, an endless laughter. 

The Baron turned round, gazed at the be¬ 
wildered little man, and yulding at once to the 
contagion, burst into a fit of laughing, calling to 
his wife, unable to speik —** L—I - look at M—M 
—Marius I Isn’t he funny? My God I isn’t he 
funny?” 

Whereupon the Baroness, leaning out by the 
carnage-door and contemplating him, was shaken 
by such a climax of merriment that the whole 
cairiage danced on its springs, it it were being 
jolted on the road 

Julien, however, asked with a livid face: 
** What is there for you to laugh at like that? you 
must be mad!” 

Jeanne, quite ill and convulsed with mirth, 
powerless to calm herself, sat down on one of the 
steps. The Baron did the same; whilst, in the 
carriage, cctivitlsive sneezes, a sort of continuous 
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chuckling, intimated that the Baroness was on the 
point of stifling. And all at once Marius’s coat 
began to shake. He had no doubt understood, for 
he laughed as loud as he could under his coiffure. 

Then Julien rushed at him in a fury. With one 
blow he separated the youth's head from the quaint 
hat which flew on to the grass; then, turning to 
his father-in-law, he murinurcd in a voice trem¬ 
bling with rage: ** It seems to me it is not for 
you to laugh. We should not be in this state if 
you had not squandered your fortune and devoured 
your possessions. Whose fault is it if you are 
ruined?" 

All merriment was frozen up, ceased entirely. 
And nobody said a word. Jeanne, now ready to 
weep, got in noiselessly near her mother. The 
Baron, taken by sui-prisc, sat dumbly opposite the 
two women; and Julien installed himself on the 
box, after lifting up near him the crying boy, 
whose cheek was swelling. 

The road was dull and seemed long. There was 
silence in the carriage. All three of them were 
gloomy and embarrassed, and did not wish to con¬ 
fess what was busying their he^^.rts. They felt 
they would not have been able to speak of anything 
else, so much did that painful thought weigh on 
them, and they preferred to remain dully $il''^t 
than to touch on such a painful subject. 

Drawn by the unequal strides of the two horses, 
the t^uriage went past the court-yards of farms, 
scared to quick flight some frightened black fowls 
which plunged into the hedges and vanished, and 
was sometimes followed by a yelping wolf-dog, 
which then went back to its kennel, with brtsUuig 
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hair, turning round again to bark after the car¬ 
riage. A lad in muddy sabots» with long, clumsy 
legs, who was walking with his hands in hia 
pockets, and his blue blouse swelled out by the 
wind at the back, stood by to let the carnage pass, 
and awkwardly pulled off his cap, exposing Ids 
limp hair, which was glued to his skull. 

And, between each farm, the meadows started 
again, with other farms, here and there, in the 
distance. 

At last they entered a big avenue of firs border¬ 
ing the road The deep, muddy ruts caused the 
carriage to bend over and the Baroness to utter 
little screams. At the end of the avenue was a 
closed white gate; Marius ran to open it, and, 
driving round an immense lawn, they arrived in 
front of a high, huge, dingy building, with its 
shutters up. 

The central door quickly opened, and a para¬ 
lyzed old servant, clad in a red waistcoat, striped 
with black, which was partly covcied by his apron, 
descended the steps sideways with short paces. 
He took the names of the visitors, and introduced 
them into a spacious drawing-room; he drew up 
with difficulty the Venetian blinds that were al¬ 
ways down. The fumi urc was covered up, the 
clock and candelabra enveloped in white linen; 
and a mouldy atmosphere, an atmosphere of 

long ago,*’ chilly and moist, seemed to impr^- 
nate lung, heart and skin with gloom. 

They sat down and waited. Some footsteps, 
audible in the passage overhead, indicated that 
there was an unusual hurrying. The chdtelams 
had been taken by surprise and were dressing aa 
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quickly as possible. It took a long dme. A bell 
tinkled several times. Other steps went down a' 
staircase, then went up again. 

The Baroness, chilled by the piercing cold, 
sneezed time after time. Julien walked to and 
fro. Jeanne, in a mournful mood, remained sit¬ 
ting by her mother. And the Baron, with his 
back against the marble mantelpiece, stood with 
his head lowered. 

At last, one of the high doors opened, discovering 
the Vicomte and Viconitesse de Briseville. They 
were both short, thin, fidgety, of uncertain age, 
formal and awkward. The wife, in a flowered 
silk dress, and a dowager cap wnth ribbons on her 
head, spoke quickly in a shrill voice. 

The husband, tightly garbed in a showy coat, 
greeted them w»ith a bend of the knee. His nose, 
his eyes, his gumless teeth, his hair, which might 
have been waxed, and his fine gala dress, shone 
as things do shine of which great care is taken. 

After the first greetings and compliments, no¬ 
body found anything more to say. So, without 
any cause, they exchanged congratulations. It 
was hoped on both sides that such excellent rela¬ 
tions would be continued. It was a pleasure to 
see people, when one lived the whole year in the 
country. - 

And the icy atmosphere of the drawing-rooi i 
penetrated their bones, and made their voices 
hoarse. The Baroness was coughing now, with¬ 
out having quite stopped sneezing. So the Baron 
gave the signal for departure. The Brisevillea 
insisted. ** What? So soon? Please stay a little 
longer.’* But Jeanne had got up, in spite of 
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Jii!feti*s signals, who thougfht the wsit too 
•hort 

They wanted to ring for the «;efvant lo prdcr 
the carriage. The bell did not work. The master 
of the house rushed out, and presently came to 
tay that the horses had been put in the stable. 

They had to wait. Every one was trying to 
think of some phrase, some mot. They talked of 
the rainy winter. Jeanne, with involuntary shivers 
of anguish, asked what their hosts, who weie 
alone, could find to do all the 3 ear round. But the 
Brisevilles were astonished at the question; for they 
were always busy, writing nuich to thur noble rela¬ 
tions all over France, spending their days in mi¬ 
croscopic occupations, ceremonious to one another 
as if in the presence of strangers, and talking 
majestically about the most insignihcant affairs. 

And beneath the high, blackened ceiling of the 
vast, uninhabited drawing-room, all packed up m 
linen, the man and woman, who were so small, 
so neat, so correct, appeared to Jeanne like pre¬ 
serves of nobility. 

At last the carriage passed before the windows^ 
with its two ill-rnatched horses But Manus had 
disappeared. Thinking himself free till the even¬ 
ing, he had no doubt gone oft foi an excursion in 
the country. 

Jtilien, in a rage, asked that he might be sent 
back on foot; and, after much salutation on either 
side, they started again for Les Peuples. 

As soon as they were safely in the carnage, 
Jeanne and her father, in spite of the haunting 
depression caused them by Julien’s brutality, began 
laughii^ again as they imitated the gestures and 
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tones of the BriseviHes. The Baraa imitateci the 
husbandi Jeanne the wife, but the Baroness, rather 
Imrt in her feelings of respect, observed: ** You 
are wrong to make game of them like that; they 
arc very well-bred people, belonging to excellent 
families." They were silent, so as not to upset 
the Baroness, but, in spite of all, the Baron and 
Jeanne looked at each other now and then, and 
started again. He bowed ceremoniously, and said, 
in a solemn voice: " Your chateau, Les Peuples, 
must be very cold, Madame, with the strong sea- 
breeze that blows on it all day?" She put on a 
prim look, and said mincingly, with a slight wrig¬ 
gling of the head similar to that of a duck when 
bathing; "Oh! here, Monsieur, I have enough 
to occupy me the whole year. Besides, we have 
so many relations to wTite to. And M. de Brise- 
ville leaves everything on my shoulders. He is 
occupied in learned researches with the Abb<S Pelle. 
They arc writing together the religious history of 
Normandy." 

The Baroness smiled also, she was both annoy^ 
and amused, and repeated; "It isn’t well fo 
make fun of people of our class like that." 

But the carriage all at once stopped; and JuHeo 
shouted, calling to some one behind. Jeanne and 
the Baron, leaning out at the carriage door, then 
caught sight of a singular being who appeared to 
be rolling towards them. His legs entangled in 
the floating skirt of his livery, blinded by his hat 
'which was continually loversetting, waving his 
sleeves like the sails of a windmill, splashing in 
the broad puddles which he crossed in his bewilder¬ 
ment, stumbling against all the stones in the 
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road, hurrying, leaping and covered with mud, 
Marius was running after the carriage as quickly 
as his legs could manage it. 

When he had caught it up, Julien, bending 
down, seized him by the coat-collar, dragged him 
up near him, and, dropping the reins, began to 
shower blows on the hat, which sounded like a 
drum, and crushed it down to the boy’s shoulders. 
The youth cried out inside the hat, tried to run 
away, to jump down from the seat, whilst his 
master, gripping him w'ith one hand, went on 
striking him with the other. 

Jeanne, horror-struck, cried; “Father!—Oh! 
father!” and the Baroness, stirred with indigna¬ 
tion, plucked her husband’s arm. “ But stop him, 
Jacques.” Then the Baron suddenly let down the 
front window, and, catching hold of his son-in- 
law’s sleeve, cried out in a voice trembling with 
anger: “Have you nearly finished striking that 
boy?” 

Julif-n turned round in amazement: “ But don’t 
you see in what a state the beast has got his 
liviiry?” 

“ Well, what’s it matter to me?” .retorted the 
Baron, his head thrust out between the other two. 
“Such brutality is unpardonabl'*.’’ Julien again 
grew angry: “Leave me alone, please; it has 
nothing to do with you !” and he again raised his 
hand; but his father-in-law suddenly seized it and 
brought it down with such force that be flung it 
against the wood of the seat, and he shouted so 
vehemently: “ If you don't stop, I shall get down 
myself, and make you stop I” that the Vicomte all 
at once became quiet,* and, shrugging his shoul- 
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ders without answering, whipped up the horses^ 
which began galloping* 

The two women, livid of countenance, did not 
move, and the loud throbbing of the Baroness’s 
heart could be distinctly heard. 

At dinner Julien was more charming than usual, 
as if nothing had happened. Jeanne, her father 
and Madame Adelaide, who quickly forgot things 
in their serene good-temper, and were delighted 
to see him at his best, abandoned themselves to 
gaiety with the feeling of well-being that con¬ 
valescents have; and when Jeanne spoke again of 
the Brisevilles, her husband himself made jokes 
about them, but added quickly: Still, they have 
the great manner.’* 

They did not make any other visits, each of them 
fearing to revive the question of Marius. It was 
merely resolved that they should send their neigh¬ 
bours cards on New Year’s day, and that they 
would put off their visits till the first warm days 
of the next spring. 

Christmas came. They had the cur^, the mayor 
and his wife to dinner. They were invited again 
for New Year’s day. These weie the only dis¬ 
tractions tliat broke the regular monotony of the 
life. 

The Baron and Baroness were to leave 1 ^ 
Peuples on January g; Jeanne wanted them to 
Stop, but Julien was hardly of the same mind, 
and the Baron, observing his son-in-law’s increas¬ 
ing coldness, ordered a post-chaise from Rouen. 

On the evening before their departure, as the 
packing was over, and the weather was clear and 
frosty, Jeannt and her father resolved to go down 
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to Yport, where th^ had not been since the return 
from Corsica. 

They went through the wood which she had 
gone through on her marriage day, wrapt up 
wholly in the man whose life-long companion she 
became, the wood where she had received his 
first caress, had trembled with the first shiver of 
passion, had felt beforehand that sensual love 
which she was not finally to know till in the wild 
valley of Ota, near the spring at which they had 
drunk, mingling their kisses with the water. 

There w'cre no leaves, no climbing plants, no¬ 
thing but the noise of the branches, and that dry 
creaking which is peculiar in winter to leafless 
copses. 

They entered the little village. The empty, 
silent streets retained a smell of the sea, sca-wced, 
and fish. The huge brown nets were drying as 
before, hung up before the doors, or stretched on 
the beach. The grey, cold sea, with its eternal, 
rumbling foam, was beginning to go out, uncover-^ 
ing the greenish rocks at the foot of the cliffs near 
F^anip. And along the beach the big boats lying 
on their sides looked like enormops dead fish.' 
Night was falling, and the fishermen were com* 
ing down in groups to the sea. walking heavily In 
their big sea-lK>ots, their necks wrapt in wool, 
a litre of brandy in one hand, the ship’s lantern in 
the other. They walked a long time round about 
the shelving boats; with Norman slowness, they 
put on board their nets, their buoys, a big loaf, a 
jar of butter, a glass and the bottle of spirits. 
Then they would raise up and push a boat towards 
the sea: it went down the beach with a great 
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noise, dashed through the surf, rose up on a wave« 
balancing itself for a few moments, opened its 
brown wings, And vanished in the night with its 
little light at the end of the mast. 

And the sailors* big wives, whose hard carcases 
jutted out under their thin dresses, stayed until 
the departure of the last fisherman, and then went 
back into the slumberous village, vexing with 
their noisy voices the heavy sleep of the black 
streets. 

The Baron and Jeanne watched without moving 
these men go off into the shadows, who started 
olf like that every night, risking death in order 
not to starve, and were yet so miserably poor that 
they never ate meat. 

The Baron, growing enthusiastic over the 
ocean, murmured: “ It is terrible and beautifuL 
How superb this sea is on which the darkness is 
falling, on which so many lives are in peril 1 isn't 
it, Jeannette?** 

She answered with a watery smile; “ It isn’t 
ttp to the Mediterranean!’* But her father cried 
indignantly : ** The Mediterranean! It’s mere oil, 
sugar-water, water made blue with a bucket of 
starch. Now look at this sea, how terrifying it 
is with its foam-crests f And think of all those 


. men, who have sailed away on it, and are already 
out of sight,” 




Jeanne gave in with a sigh: ** Yes, if you like.** 
f But the words, “ ITie Mediterranean,” which had 


passed her lips, had again sent a pang to her 
heart, throwing back her whole thought towards 
those distant lands, where her dreams lay en¬ 
tombed. 
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Father and daujg^hter then, instead of returning 
by the thickets, took the high-road, and climbed 
down with slow steps. They hardly spoke at 
all, saddened by their coming sepaiation. 

Sometimes, as they passed the ditches of the 
farms, a smell of crushed apples, that odour of 
fresh cider which seems at that time of the year 
to hover over the Vk hole of Normandy, struck them 
in the face, or, perchance, a strong stable per¬ 
fume, that healthy, warm scent which is given off 
from cow-dung. A small lighted window at the 
bottom of the courtyard indicated the dwelling* 
house. 

And it seemed to Jeanne that her soul was 
broadening, understanding things invisible; and 
those small lights, scattered over the fields, sud¬ 
denly gave her a hvely feeling of the isolation of 
all human beings, whom everything disunites, 
everything separates, everything draws far from 
what they would love. 

Then, in resigned tones, she remarked: ** It*s 
not always merry, is life.'* 

The Baron sighed: ** Ah, welll my dear, we 
can’t alter things." 

And the next day, the Baron and Batoness 
having taken their leave and gone, leanne and 
Julien remained by $heinse}ves* 



CHAPTER Vir 


The young- people then ti'vok to card-pta>1ng. 
Every day, after lunch, Jullen, whilst smoking his 
pipe and wetting his whistle with cognac, of which 
he gradually began drinking six or eight glasses, 
played several games of b6zique with his wife. 
She afterwards went up to her room, sat near the 
window, and, whilst the rain beat against the 
panes and the wind rattled them, she would per- 
severingly embroider a petticoat flounce. When 
tired, she would at times raise her eyes and watch 
the sombre sea in the distance, which was covered 
with sea-horse.s. Then, after a few minutes of 
such vague cx>ntcmplation, she took up her work 
again. 

Besides, she had nothing else to do. Julien had 
taken over the whole management of the house, in 
order to gratify fully his need of authority, and his 
itch for economy. He displayed a ferocious parsi¬ 
mony, never gave **tips,” reduced food to the 
strictly necessary; and as Jeanne, since she t 
come to Les Peuples, had a little Normandy cake 
made every morning by the baker, he put down 
that item of expense, and condemned her to toast. 

She said nothing, in order to avoid explanations^ 
arguments, and wranglings; but she suffered from 
each fresh manifestation of her husband's greed as 
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from pricks of a needle. It seemed to her low and 
loathsome, to her who had been brougfht up in a 
family with whom money counted as nothing. How 
often she had heard her mother say: But it's 
made to be spent, is money.” Julien would now 
nag her with : ** So you will never accustom your¬ 
self not to throw money out of the windows?** 
And every time he had screwed a few sous off a 
salary or a bill, he remarked, with a smile, slipping 
the coins into his pocket; ” Small streams make 
long rivers.** 

Still, Jeanne on certain days betook herself 
again to dreaming. She would slowly stop work¬ 
ing, and, whilst her hands were slackened and her 
gaze obscured, she would conjure up again one of 
her romances as a little girl, going through delight¬ 
ful adventures. But Julien’s voice, as he gave an 
order to old Simon, would sharply wake her up 
from such soothing dreams, and she would patiently 
take up her work again, saying to herself; ” It's 
alt over, all that;” and a tear would drop on her 
fingers which plied the needle. 

Rosalie, too, who was formerly so cheerful, and 
used to be always singing, had changed. Her 
plump cheeks had lost their red polish; they were 
now almost hollow, anti sometimes seemed as if 
nibbed in the earth. 

Jeanne often asked her; ” Are you ill, my dear?” 
The servant always replied: “No, Madame.*’ 
Her cheek-bones coloured up slightly, and she 
made off as soon as possible. 

Instead of running about as formerly, she 
dragged her legs about with difficulty, and ap¬ 
peared to have given up coquetry altogether; she 
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bought nothing now from the pedlars, who in vain 
displayed before her their silk ribbons and their 
corsets and their Ibried perfumeries. 

And the big house had the appearance of sound¬ 
ing hollow, dingy as it was, with a front which the 
showers stained w'ith their long grey trails. 

At the end of January came the snow. From 
a distance you saw big clouds corning from the 
north over the sombre sea, and the descent of the 
white flakes began. In one night the whole plain 
was buried in them, and in the morning the trees 
appeared draped in that foam of ice. 

Julien, looking rough and hairy, with his high 
boots on, spent the time at the bottom of the 
thicket, ambushed behind the ditcli giving on to 
the heath, watching for the migrating birds. Now 
and then a'gunshot broke the frozen silence of the 
flclcls, and troops of black crows were startled and 
flew out of the big trees, wheeling about. 

Jeanne, yielding to boredom, would sometimes 
go down on the perron. What sounds of life there 
were came from a very great distance, echoed over 
the slumbering calmness of that livid, dull surface 
of snow. 

Then she heard nothing more except a kind of 
murmur of distant waves, and the vague, con- 
titiuous rustle of that dust of frozen water, ever 
falling. ^ 

And the bed of snow rose up unceasingly beneath 
the endless fall of that thick, light moss. 

On one of those pale mornings, Jeanne was 
quietly warming her feet at the fire In her roomt 
whilst Rosalie, who looked more changed in ap* 
pcaraace every day, was slowly making the bed» 
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All of a sudden she heard a painful $igh behind Iut. 
Without turning^ her head> shejj^sisked : ** What is 
the matter, there?” 

The servant replied, as she always did: 
** Nothing”, Madame;” but her v:fi>t€e seemed 
broken, grasping-. 

Jeanne was dreary, thitiking about something 
else when she observed that she no longer heaid 
the young woman moving. She called out *. 
” Rosalie !” There was no movement. So, think¬ 
ing she had gone out without making any noise, 
she cried out in a louder voice: ” Rosalie!” and 
she was about to stretch out her arm to ring 
the bell, when a deep groan, uttered quite near 
her, caused her to start up with a shudder of 
anguish. 

The maidservant, livid, with haggard eyes, was 
sitting on the ground, her legs stretched out, her 
back resting on the wood of tlie bed. 

Jeanne rushed forward; ” What’s the matter 
with you? what’s the matter with you?” ^ 
****♦♦ 

Jeanne suddenly understood, and,, losing her 
head, ran to the staircase, crying; “Julien! 
Julienl” 

He answered from below: “What do you 
want?” 

It was with great difTiculty she was able to gasp: 
** It*s—it's Rosalie who-” 

Julien rushed up the stairs two at.a time, and 
quickly entering the room, saw before him a 
^eous, creased little piece of flesh, whining, 
wrinkled, and clammy* 

He rose up, with an evil expression, and, thrust- 
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ingf his bewildered wife outside: “ It*s ffot nothings 
to do with you* Be oft 1 Send me Ludivine and 
old Simon.*’ 

Jeanne, trembling, went down to the kitchen; 
then, not daring to go upstairs again, she went 
into the dravving>room, which had been without a 
fire since her parents’ departure, and anxiously 
awaited the news. 

She soon saw the seivant leaving the house 
at running speed. Five minutes later he 
returned with Widow Dentu, the midwife of the 
district. 

Then there was much moving about on the stair* 
case, as if a wounded person were being carried, 
and Juiicn came to tell Jeanne that she might go 
up again to her room. 

She was trembling as if .she had just been 
present at some fearful accident. She sat down 
again before the fire, and asked: ** How is she 
, going on?” 

Julien, who w»as pre-occupied and nervous, was 
walking round the room, and a fit of anger seemed 
to sweep over him. At first he did not answer: 
then he stopped, after a few seconds: “ What do 
you think of doing with the gj»'l?” 

She did not understand, and looked at her hus¬ 
band : ‘ ‘ What ? What do you mean ? I dC.?t 
know.” 

And ail of a sudden he exclaimed, as if he was 
carried away with rage; " Well, we can’t keep a 
bastard in the house.” 

Whereat Jeanne was very much perplexed; then, 
after a long silence : But^ my dear, perhaps it 
ought be put out to nurse?” 
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He did not allow her to finish $ ** And who will 
pay for it? You, I suppose?** 

She again re fleeted a long time, seeking some 
way out; at last she said : ** But the father will look 
after the child; and if he marries Rosalie, there is 
no more difficulty,** 

Julicn replied, as if his patience was exhausted, 
in furious tones : ** The father !—the father I—Do 
you know him?—the father?—No, you don*t, ch? 
Well then?’* 

Jeanne, whose emotions were stirred, grew ex¬ 
cited : “ But he certainly shall not leave the giii 
like that. That would be loo cowardly ! We shall 
ask for his name, and we shall go and find him, 
and he will have to give an explanation.*' 

Julicn had calmed down, and started walking 
again: ** My dear, she does not want to tell the 
man’s name; she won’t confess it to you, any more 
than to me—and if he docs not want anything to 
do with her?—Why, we can’t keep under our roof 
a spinster mother with her bastard, don’t you 
understand?’* 

Jeanne repeated doggedly; “ Wfll, then the 
man’s a scoundrel; but we must know who he is, 
and then he will have u; to deal with.” 

Julien, who had become very red, again flew 
into a passion: ” But—meanwhile-?” 

She did not know what measures to take, and 
asked him; ” W’’hat do you propose?” 

He at once gave his opinion; “Oh! I? It*# 
very simple. I should give her some money and 
send her to the devil with her brat. ** 

But the young wife tfidignantly protested. ^ I 
should never do that. The girl is ray fo$ter-suit<^ 
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we grew up tog^cthcr. She has committed a fault, 
unfortunately for her; but I shall not turn her out 
of doors for it; and, if necessary, I shall bring up 
the cliild myself. ** 

Whereupon Julien burst out: “And we shall 
have a nice rejiutation, with our name and our 
relatives I And it will be gossipped everywhere 
that we protect vice, that wc shelter drabs; and 
honourable people won*t care about coming to 
visit us. But, really, \vhat are you thinking of? 
You are off your head 1“ 

She had remained calm. “ I shall never allow 
Rosalie to be turned out; and if you don't wish to 
keep her, my mother will take her again; and we 
must finally get to know the name of her child's 
father.” 

Thereat he left the room in exasperation, slam* 
ming the door and shouting : “ Women are stupid 
with their notions !” 

In the afternoon Jeanne went up to the invalid’s 
room. The maidservant, watched over by Widow 
Dentu, remained motionless in her bed, with her 
eyes open, whilst the nurse dandled the new-born 
babe in her arms. 

As soon as she saw her mistiess, Rosalie began 
sobbing, hiding her face in the sheets, all shaken 
with despair. Jeanne tried to kiss her, but i 
resisted and hid herself. The nurse tlicn interfered 
and uncovered her face; and Rosalie let it be done, 
still weeping, though quietly. 

A meagre fire was burning in the hearth; it was 
cold; the baby was crying. Jeanne did not dare to 
speak of it, for fear ol^liN»iging on another crisis; 
and she bad taken her maid’s hand, repeating in a 
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mechanica] tone: ** It does not matter, it does not 
matter.** The poor {firl looked furtively at the 
nurse, shuddered at the baby’s cries; and a 
remnant of grief still stabbed her from lime to time 
and burst out in a convulsive sobbing, whilst the 
tears she suj)pressed made a watery sound in her 
breast, 

Jeanne kissed her onei* more, and in a low voice 
murmured in her enr : “ Come, dear, we shall take 
good care of it,” 'riien, when a fresh fit of crying 
began, she quickly took herself off. 

She went to see her e\cry day, and every day 
Rosalie burst out .sobbing, when she caught sight 
of her mistress. 

The baby was put to nurse with a neighbour. 

Meanwhile Julien hardly spoke to his wife, as if 
he had cherished a deep grudge against her ever 
since she had refused to get rid of her maid. He 
returned one day to the .subject, but Jeanne pulled 
out of her pocket a letter from the Raroness, asking 
that the girl should be sent to her immediately, if 
she were not retained at Les Peuplcs, Julien ex¬ 
claimed in a rage: ” Vuur mother is as crack- 
brained as you.'* But he no longer insisted on 
Rosalie's discharge. 

A fortnight later the young mother was able to 
get up already, and set about her duties. 

Now, Jeanne, one morning, made her sit down 
held her hands, and looking her full in the face; 

** Look here, dear, tell me everything.** 

Rosalie began trembling, and gasped out: 

What, Madame?** 

** To whom docs the ^;)}||fdl^belong?" 

Thereupon the maid was overcome by an awful 
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despair; and tried in her fright to draw away her 
hands so as to hide her face. 

Jeanne, however, kissed her in spite of her resist- 
'ance, and comforted her: It*s a misfortune, 

'dear, but it can’t be helped. You have been weak; 
but it’s happened to many others. If the father 
marries you, nobody will think any more about it; 
and we could lake him into our service with 
you.’^ 

Rosalie groaned as if she had been tortured, and 
occasionally tried to shake heself free and run 
away. 

Jeanne went on: “I can quite understand that 
you are ashamed : but you see that I am not angry, 
that I am talking gently to you. If I ask you the 
man’s name, it is for your good, because I feel you 
are grieved that he is going to desert you, and I 
want to prevent it. Julien will go and find him, 
you know, and we shall compel him to marry you; 
and as we shall keep you both with us, we shall 
oblige him also to make you happy.” 

This time Rosalie struggled so hard that she 
wrtnc’hed her hands from her mistress’s, and ran 

like a mad woman. 

In the evening Jeanne observed to Julien, as they 
were dining: ”1 wanted to persuade Rosalie to 
tell me her seducer's name. 1 did not sucot il 
Why don’t you try yourself, so that we may force 
the rascal to marry her?” 

But Julien at once lost his temper: “ Well, do 
you know, 1 don’t v/ant to hear any more about 
that story. You wanted to keep the girl; well^ 
keep her; but don’t bodief 4Pe any more about her. ** 

Since the confinement, he seemed more irritable 
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than ever; and he had g-ot into the habit, when- 
ever he spoke to his wife, of shouting as if he was 
in a state of continuous rage, whilst she, on the 
contrary, lowered her voice, made herself gentle^ 
conciliatory, in order to avoid any dispute; and 
she used ohen to cry in bed at night. 

Despite his constant irritation, her husband had 
resumed the customs of love which he had for¬ 
gotten since their return, and it was seldom he 
spent three successive nights without entering the 
conjugal door. 

Rosalie was soon comph'tfily <.urcd, and became 
less melancholy, although she remained as if terri¬ 
fied, haunted by an unknown fear. 

And twice again she fled, when Jeanne tried to 
question her afresh. 

Julien, too, appeared all at once more amiable; 
and the young wife began again to cling to vague 
hopes, to resume her cheery w'ays, although she 
sometimes felt herself suffering from strange fits 
of being unwell, about which she did not speak. 
The thaw had not come, and for nearly five weeks 
a sky, clear as the crystal by day, and studded at 
night with stars which you might have thought 
made of rime, so hard-bound was the vast space» 
stretched over the harmonious, hard surface of. the 
ground, glittering with snow. 

The farms, isolated in their square court-yar<te, 
behind their curtains of big trees powdered with 
rime, seemed to have gone to sleep in their white 
gowns. Neither men nor animals went out of 
doors; the chimneys of the cottages alone revealed 
their hidden life by slenderichreads of smoke that 
rose up straight in the icy air. 
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The plain, the hedges, the elms of the enclosure, 
all appeared dead, killed by the cold. From time 
to time you could hear the trees cracking, as if 
their wooden limbs had been broken beneath the 
bark; and sometimes a large branch became de¬ 
tached and fell, when the irresistible frost had 
petrified the sap and burst tlic fibres, 

Jeanne was anxiously iwaiting the return of 
warm winds, attributing to the terrible severity 
of the weather all the vague pains that troubled 
her. 

Sometimes she could not eat anything, and was 
disgusted at any kind of food : now her pulse beat 
wildly; now her scanty meals caused vomiting 
through indigestion; and her tense nerves, con¬ 
tinually vibrating, made of her life one constant, 
intolerable agitation. 

One evening the thermometer sank lower, and 
Jufien, shivering as he left the table (for the room 
was never healed enough, so much did he econo¬ 
mise on wood), rubbed his hands, murmuring: 
** It would be nice to sleep together to-night, eh, 
darling?** 

He laughed with his old good-humoured laug'o. 
and Jeanne threw her arms round his neck ; but she 
positively felt that night so unwell, in such paip, 
fso strangely nervous, that she begged him ift % 
whisper, kissing his lips, to let her sleep by herself. 
She told him of her ill-health in a few words: I 
bi^ you, iny sweet; 1 assure you I am not well, 
f shall be better to-murrow, no doubt.** 

He did not insist: ** As you please, niy dear; if 
you are unwell, I take care of you.*' 

And they talked about other things. 
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She went to bed early. Julien, for a wonder, 
had a hre lit in his bedroom. When the servant 
announced “ It’s burnings up well,” he kissed his 
wife on the forehead, and went off. 

The entire house seemed pierced by the cold; 
the avails made little noises like shudders, and 
Jeanne shivered in her bed. 

Twice she j^ot up to put more log^s on the fire, 
and to look out dresses, skirts, and old garments, 
which she piled up on her bed. She could not get 
warm; her feet grew numb, whilst her calves and 
thighs twiirhed so much that .she had continually 
to turn over, in an excess of nervous excitement. 

Presently her tcclh chattered; her hands 
trembled; her chest grew tight; her heart beat 
slowly with great dull throbs, and appeared now 
and then to stop, and her lungs panted as if the 
air could not get into them. 

A fearful anguish took hold of her soul at the 
same time that the unconquerable cold pierced her 
to the marrow. She had never experienced it be¬ 
fore, never had she felt so abandoned by life, 
ready to breathe her last breath. 

She thought: ” Tm going to die—I’m dying.’* 

And panic-stricken she jumped out of bed, rang 
for Rosalie, waited, rang again, w^aited again, 
trembling and frozen. 

The maid did not come. Doubtless she was 
sleeping that sound first sleep, w'hich nothing in* 
terhipts; and Jeanne, losing her head, darted out 
bare-footed on to the staircase. 

She went up noiselessly, feeling her way, found 
the door, opened it, and cried: ” Rosalie V* She 
wwt oil, stumbled against the bed, passed her 

' B " 
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hands over it, and discovered that it was empty. 
It was empty and quite cold, as if nobody had 
slept in it. 

Astonished, she thought: “What? Could she 
actually have gone for a walk in such weather?** 

And as her heart on a sudden beat madly, and 
throbbed fiercely enough to threaten suffocation, 
she went down again, licr legs giving way under 
her, in order to wake up Julien. 

She rushed into his room, goaded by the con¬ 
viction that she was about to die, and desiring to 
see him before losing consciousness. 

By the light of the dying fire slie saw Kosa]ie*s 
head on the pillow by the side of her husband's. 

At the scream she uttered, they both started 
up. She remained a moment without moving, in 
the fright of her discovery. Then .she fled back 
to her room; and when Julien, horror-stricken, 
called out “Jeanne!" so awful was her fear of 
seeing him, of hearing his voice, of listening to 
his explanation, his lies, of looking him square 
in the face, that she rushed again down the stairs. 

She was now running in the dark, at the risk 
of rolling down the steps, of bieaking her limbs 
on the stone. She dashed .straight ahead, pur¬ 
sued by an imperative need of flight, of under¬ 
standing nothing more, of seeing no one any jf ^rc. 

When she was ai the bottom, she sat down on 
a step, barefooted and still in her night-gown; 
and there she remained, her mind dazed. 

Julien had jumped out of bed, was hastily dress¬ 
ing. She heard him moving, walking. She got 
up to run away from him. He was already com¬ 
ing downstairs, and cried: ** Listen, Jeannet'* 
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No, she did not want to listen and let herself 
be touched by the tips of his fingers; and she flung 
into the dining-room, running as if from a mur¬ 
derer. She l(X>kcd for an outlet, a hiding-place, 
a dark corner, a means of escaping him* She 
crouched under the table. But he was already 
Opening the door, candle in hand, repeating again 
and again: ** Jeanne!” and she started off again 
like a hare, dashed into the kitchen, flew twice 
round it like an animal at bay; and, as he was 
getting near her again, she suddenly opened the 
garden-door, and dashed into the open country. 

The icy touch of the snow, in which her bare 
logs sometimes sank up to the knees, gave her 
all at once a desperate energy. She was not cold, 
although she had practically nothing on; she no 
longer felt anytfiing, to such a degree had the 
convulsion of her soul benumbed her body, and 
she ran on, white as the ground. 

She followed the big alley, went through the 
wood, crossed the ditches, and made off over the 
heath. 

No moon; the stars glittered like seeds of fire 
in the black of the sky; but still the plain was 
bright with a lack-lustre whiteness, fixedly 
motionless, infinitely silent. 

Jeanne went quickly, without taking breath, 
without knowing or thinking of anything. And 
all at once she found herself at the edge of the 
cliff. She stopped short instinctively, and crouched 
down, empty of all thought and of all will. 

In the sombre gap in front of her, the invimble, 
dumb sea was exhaling the briny smell of sea¬ 
weed at ebb-ttde. 
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She remained there a long time, inert in mind 
and body; then suddenly she began to tremble, 
to tremble distractedly, like a sail caught by the 
wind. Her arniSi her hands, her feet, shaken by 
an invisible force, throbbed and twitched with 
hurried convulsions; and consciousness quickly 
returned to her, clear and poignant. 

Next, visions of old tunes passed before her 
eyes; that trip with him in old Lastique's boat, 
their talk, Iheir growing love, the christening of 
the barque; then she went further back, to the 
dream-rocked night of her arrival at Les Pcuples. 
And now ! now ! Oh, her life was broken, all joy 
was ended, all hope impossible; and the awful 
future appeared to her, full of torture, treachery 
and despair. She might as well die and finish 
with it at once. 

But a voice shouted afar off: “ Here, here arc 
her steps; quick, quick, here!** It was Julien 
looking for her. 

Oh ! she did not w'ant to see him again. There 
in the abyss in front of her, she now heard a 
slight noise, the vague gliding of the sea over the 
rocks. 

She jjfot up, determined now to throw herself 
over; and, in a despairing good-bye to life, she 
moaned the last word of the dying, the last It Vd 
of young soldiers who have been mangled in 
battle: ‘‘Mother I 

The thought of her mother suddenly struck 
her; she saw her sobbing; she saw her father 
on his knees before her mutilated body, she en* 
dured for a moment all the suflering of their 
despair. * . ^ 
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She then fell down softly in the snow; and she 
did not make off, when Julien and old Simon, fol¬ 
lowed by Marius holding a lantern, took her by 
the arms in order to throw her backwards, so near 
was she to the edge. 

They did with her what they pleased, for she 
was unable to move. She fciL them carrying her, 
then laying her in a bed, then rubbing her with 
hot cloths; then all memory was blotted out, all 
consciousness vanished. 

Then a nightmare—was it a nightmare?—pos¬ 
sessed her. She was lying in her room. It was 
day, but she could not get up. Why? She did 
not know. Then she heard a faint noise on the 
floor, a kind of scratching, rustling, and suddenly 
a mouse, a small grey mouse, darted quickly over 
the sheet. Another speedily followed, then a 
third, which ran towards her breast with a lively 
little trot. Jeanne was not afraid : but she wanted 
to take hold of the animal, and put out her hand, 
without success. 

Next came other mice, ten, twenty, hundreds, 
thousands, from every side. They, climbed the 
bedposts, ran over the tapestry, covered the whole 
bed. And soon they got be.*eath the sheets; 
Jeanne felt them gliding over her skin, tickling 
her legs, go up and down her body. She saw 
them coming from the foot of the bed to get in¬ 
side on to her breast; and she struggled, stretched 
her hands out to seize one of them, and found 
them always empty. 

She grew irritated, wanted io run away, cried 
out, and it appeared to her she was being pre¬ 
vented from moving, that strong arms were 
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wound round her and paralyzed her; but she saw 
nobody. 

She had no idea of time. It must have lasted 
long, very long. 

Next, she had an awakening; tired she was and 
aching, but yet comfortable. She felt she was 
weak, weak. She opened her eyes, and was not 
astonished to see her mj>ther sitting in the room, 
with a big man she did not know. 

How old was she? She did not know, and 
thought herself quite a little girl. Nor had she 
any memory. 

The big man said: “Look! she is becoming 
conscious again.” And her mother began weep¬ 
ing. 

'i‘hen the big man went on : “ CtMTie! be calm. 
Baroness, I tell you 1 can answer for her now. 
But don't speak to her about anything, anything. 
Let her sleep.” 

And it seemed to Jeanne that she lived still a 
very long time in a doze, overcome by a heavy 
slumber as soon as she tried to think; and she 
did not try any more to remember anything at 
all, as if she was vaguely afraid of the real State 
of things coming back to hc>' brain. 

Now, on one occasion, when she awoke, the 
saw Julien by himself near her; and all at once 
everything came back to her, as if a curtain, 
hiding her past life, had been raised. 

She had a horrible pain in her heart and wanted 
to run away again. She threw back her clothes, 
Jumped on the floor, and fell down, her l^s being 
unable to support her. 

Julien rushed up to her; and she began groan* 
ing atotid that he should not t&issh heiv 
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writhed, rolled about. The door opened. Aunt 
Liwn hastened in with Widow Dentu; then the 
Baron, then at 1 ist the Baroness arrived, out of 
breath, in a fii^^ht. 

Jeanne was put to bed afyain; and she immc* 
diatcly closed her ey< s cunningly, so as not to 
spc tk and to itllcrt at her case. 

Her mother and aunt tended her, busied about 
hei, inquired; “Do >ou hear us now, Jeanne, 
my little Jeanne 

She pretended to be dr if, and did not answer; 
and she saw tlcnly it waS the end of the day* 
Night came. Ihc nutse sat near her, and made 
her drink now and then 

She drank without sa>ing am thing, but she did 
not sleep, she reasoned witli difliculty, seeking for 
the things that tstapid her as if she had had 
holes in her memory, big while, empty spots where 
e>«*nts had left no mark 

(gradually, alter long stiivmgs, she recovered 
all the facts. 

And she meditated on thc.n with resolute per* 
severance. 

Her mother, Aunt lason and the Baron had 
come; theiefore she lad bcfo very ill. But 
Julien? What had he said*' Did her parents 
know? And Rosalie^ Where was she? And 
now what should she do? What should she do? 
An idea flashed across her--she would leturn with 
her father and mother to Rouen, as of old. She 
would be a widow: that was all. 

She then waited, listening to what was said 
around her, understanding very well without let* 
dog it he seen, enjoying the return of reason^ 
patient aad astute. 
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In the evening she at last found herself alone 
with the Baroness, and called to her in a whisper: 
** Mother r* Her own voice astonished her, 
seemed to her altered. I'he Baroness took hold 
of her hands: “My daughter! my darling 
Jeanne I My daughter, do you recognize me?*’ 

“ Ves, mother, but you must not cjy; we have 
a lot to talk about. Has Julicn told you why 1 
ran away in the snow?’ 

“ Yes, my darling, you liave had a violent, very 
dangerous fever.” 

“ It isn’t that, mamma. 1 had the fever after¬ 
wards ; but has he told you what gave me the 
fever, and why I ran away?” 

“ No, my sv\ cet.” 

“It was because I found Rosalie in his 
l>ed. ” 

Tlie Barone.ss believed she was still delirious, 
and caressed her. “ Sleep, my lo\e, calm your¬ 
self, try to sleep.” 

Hut Jeaune rejoined re.solutely: “I am now 
perfectly in my senses, mother; I am not talking 
nonsense, as I must have done during the last few 
days. 1 felt ill one night, so I ’. ent to look for 
julien. Rosalie was in bed with him. I lost my 
head with grie.f, and ran away in the snow in order 
to throw myself over the cliff.” ^ 

But the Baroness repeated: ” Ves, my love, 
you’ve been ill, very ill.” 

“It isn't that, mamma; I found Rosalie in 
fulien’s bed, and 1 don’t want to .stop vwth him. 
You will take me with you to Rouen, as yoi' did 
formerly.” ^ 

The Baroness, whom the doctor had advised 
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not to contradict Jeanne in anythingT* answered; 

Yes, my darlingf.’* 

But the invalid gfrew impatient. 

** I see clearly you don’t believe me Go and 
fetch father, he will at last understand me.” 

And her mother got up with diihculty, took her 
two walking-sticks, went out, dragging her feet 
after her, then came back after a few minutes with 
the Baron, who supported hei 

They sat down before the bed and Jeanne im- 
mediately began. She told everything quietly, 
clearly, in a feeble voite, juhen's odd character, 
his harshnesses, his avarice, and, finally, his tnfi<* 
delity. 

When she had finished, the Baron saw right 
enough that her mind was not wandering, but he 
did not know vihat to say, what to decide, and 
what to answer 

He took her hand affectionately in his, as he 
used to do formerly, when he sent her off to sleep 
with fairy stones. 

** Listen, my sweet, we must act with prudence. 
Don’t let us do anything hastily, try to endure 
your husband until we shall have dec idi d on some* 
thing. Do >ou promise?” 

She murmured ” Very good but I shall not 
stop here when I am well again ” 

Then she added in a low voice * ” Where is 
Rosahe now?” 

The Baron rejoined: ” You won’t see her 
again.” But she persevered. “Where is she.-* 

I want to know ” Then he confessed that she 
had not left the house; but he asseited she was 
about to go* 


E2 
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On leaving' the sick-room, the Baron, in a beat 
with wrath, wounded in his fatherly heart, went 
to find Julien, and told him outright: 

Sir, I come to ask you for an explanation of 
your behaviour to my daughter You have been 
false to her with your bcrvant—which is doubly 
scandalous.’* 

Juhen, however, played the innocent, gave a 
passionate denial, swore, called God to witness. 
Besides, what proof had the>^ Was not Jeanne 
off her head? had she not just had brain fever? 
did she not run away in the snow one night, in 
a fit of delirium, at the beginning of her illness? 
And It was right in the middle of that fit, when 
she was running o\er the house almost naked, that 
she pretended she had seen her maid m her hus¬ 
band’s bed I 

And he grew angrv, he threatened an action; 
he became violently enraged And the Baron 
in confusion apologized, begged pardon, and 
stretched out his loyal hand, which Julien refused 
to take. 

W^hen Jeanne knew her husband’s answer, she 
was not vexed, and replied: ” He is lying, papa, 
but we shall at length convict hmi of it.” 

And for two days she wa« taciturn, brooding, 
meditating. 

Then, on the iliird day, she desired to fee 
Rosalie. The Bare, refused to ask the maid up, 
stated that she had left. Jeanne did not give way, 
repeating. ” Well then, let somebody go and look 
her up where she is living. ” 

And she was already exasperated when the 
doctor entered. He was told everything, so that 
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lis might give his opinion. Jeanne, however, sud¬ 
denly began crying, excited beyond measure, 
almost shouting: want to see Rosalie, I want 

to sec her !** 

The doctor then took her by the hand, and in a 
low voice: Calm yourself, Madame; any excite¬ 
ment might be serious, because you are enceinte.** 

She was dazed, as if struck by a blow; and it 
seemed to her all at once that something was 
moving within her. Then she remained silent, 
not even listening to what they said, buried in 
thought. She could not sleep at night, kept 
awake by the new and strange idea that a child 
was living there, in her womb; and she was sad, 
troubled that it was Julicn^s son; restless, afraid 
it might resemble its father. When day came, 
she sent for the Baron. " Father, my resolve is 
taken; I wish to know everything, especially now; 
you understand, I wish it; and you know you must 
not contradict me in my present condition. Listen 
to me. Go and fetch M. le Curc^. 1 have need of 
him to prevent Rosalie from lying; then, as soon 
as he has come, you will ask her to come up and 
you will remain here with mother. Take par¬ 
ticular care that Juiien has no susptdions.** 

An hour later the priest entered, fatter than 
ever, panting as hard as the Baroness. He sat 
down near her in an arm-chair, his stomach fall¬ 
ing between his open legs; and be began by jok- 
ing, wiping his forehead from habit with his 
checked handkerchief: "Well, Madame la 
Baronne, 1 don’t think we are getting thinner; It 
seems to me there’s a fine pair of us.’* Then, 
turning to the invalid's bed: £h, eh, my young 
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lady, what is it they're sayingf, that we shall socm 
be having a new christening ? Ha I bat ha I not 
a boat, this time.** And he added seriously: ** It 
will be a defender for our country **; then, after 
a brief interval of thought: “ unless it is a good 
■ materfamilias **; and, bowing to the Baroness, 
“ like you, Madame.” 

But the door at the end of the room opened. 
Rosalie, frightened, crying, refused to enter, 
clinging to the frame of the door. The Baron 
was pushing her in, and, in his impatience, he 
hurled her into the room with a jerk. She then 
covered her face with her hands and remained 
standing, shaken with sobs. 

Jeanne, as soon as she saw her, started up and 
sat down, paler than the sheets; and her heart, 
beating wildly, stirred up the thin chemise cling¬ 
ing to her skin. She could not speak, she breathed 
with difficulty, she gasped. At last she uttered 
in a voice broken by emotion: 1—I—don't— 
don't want to question you. It—it—is enough 
that I see you like that—to—to see your—your 
shame in my presence.” 

After a pause, for she was out of breath, she went 
on: ” But I want to know everything—every¬ 
thing. 1 have asked M. le Curd to come so that 
it might be like a confession, you understand?” 

Standing motionless, Rosalie almost sbr iked 
between her clenched hands. 

The Baron, who was getting angry, seized her 
arms, tore them violently asunder, and, throwing 
her on her knees by the bed, said: ** Spealp— 
answer!" 

She remained on the grounds in the position 
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usually assigned ^ Mary Magdaleif%4fi» iiar cap 
awry, her apron on the floor, her face hidden again 
now that her hands were free. 

Whereupon the CurA: “ Come, my girl, listen 
to what is being said to you, and answer. We 
don't want to hurt you; but we wish to know what 
happened.” 

Jeanne, leaning on the edge of her bed, gaaed 
at her. She said; ” It’s certainly true you were 
in Julien’s bed, when f surprised you.” 

Rosalie moaned through hei; hands: ** Yea» 
Madame. ” 

Then, all at once, the Baroness began weeping 
too, with a loud sound of stifling; and her con¬ 
vulsive sobs accompanied Rosalie’s. 

Jeanne, her eyes tix.ed on her maid, asked: 
” Since when had it been going on?” 

Rosalie stammered : ” Since he came.” 

Jeanne did not understand. ” Since he came 
—-well—since—^since the spring?” 

” Yes, Madame.” 

” Since he came to the house?” 

” Yes, Madame.” 

And Jeanne, as If oppressed with questions^ 
inquired in a hurried voice: 

” But how did it happen? how did he ask you? 
How did he get hold of you? What did he say 
to you? At what moment, how did you give in? 
how could you give yourself to him?” 

And Rosalie, taking away her hands this time, 
was also seized with a feverish desire to speak, 
a need to answer. 

” How do I know? It was the day be dined 
here the first time that he came and found me in 
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my room. He had hidden in the gfarref* I didn't' 
dare to cry out fur fear of making a fuss. '* 

Jeanne cried out, and asked: 

“ But—your—your child—is it his?——** 

Rosalie sobbed. 

“Yes, Madame,’* 

Then they were both ^.i’ent. 

You could hear nothing but the noise of 
Rosalie’s and the Barone;>s’s tears. 

Jeanne, overcome in her turn, ff It her eyes over¬ 
flowing; and the drops streamed noiselessly down 
her cheeks. 

Her maid's child had the same father as her 
own ! Her w'rath had evaporated. She now felt 
herself penetrated by a dull, slow, deep, endless 
despair. 

She at last resumed in a changed, softened 
voire, the voice of a woman ^^epplng : 

** When we returned from—fiom there—from 
the journey—when did he begin again?” 

The girl, crushed to the earth, gasped: ** The 
—the first night he came.** 

Every word rung Jeanne’s heart. So, on the 
first night, the night of their return to Lcs 
Peuples, he had left her for this girl. That v^as 
why he let her sleep alone! 

She now knew enough, she did not want to 
know any more; she screamed ** Go I Go 1** . tid 
as Rosalie, nearly dead, did not budge, Jeanne 
called to her father : ” Take her away ! take her 
away !** 

The Cur^, however, who had said nothing up till 
then, thought the moment had come for a litUe 
sermon. 

** You've done great evil^ my giH* rrefit evHl 
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And the good God will not quickly forgive you. 
Think of Hell which awaits you, if you don't 
henceforth behave properly. Now, whilst you 
are young, you must put yourself straight. 
Madame le Baronne will no doubt do something 
for you, and we will find you a husband- 

He would have spoken a long time, but the 
Baron, seizing Rosalie again by the shoulders, 
lifted her, dragged her to the door, and threw her 
into the passage like a parcel. 

When he had returned, looking paler than his 
daughter, the Cur^ resumed: “Well, well; they 
are all like that in the country. It is lament¬ 
able, but there’s nothing to be done, and, after 
all, one must make some allowance for the weak> 
nesses of human nature. The girls never marry 
without being enceintes^ never, Madame.*’ And 
he added, smiling; “You would think it was a 
local custom.” Then, indignantly: “It’s the 
same even with the children. Why, I found last 
year together in the cemetery two little children, 
a boy and a girl, belonging to ray catechism class ! 
I told the parents! Do you know w'hat their 
answer was? * Well, M. le Cur^, it wasn’t us that 
taught ’em such dirty things, we can’t help it.* 
You see, Monsieur, your maid has done like the 
others.” 

But the Baron, trembling with excitement, 
broke in; “ She? what do I care about her? it*s 
Julien who makes me furious. He*s a scoundrel 
to do it, and I shall take my daughter away.’* 

And he walked about, continually working him* 
self up in hts exasperation: “ He's a scoundrel 
tp have deceived my daughter like that, a scoun* 
dreir He*s a cad, a scamp, a viliato; and I'U 
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tell him so, Til box his ears, 1*11 kill him with 
my stick!" 

The priest, however, who was slowly sniffing 
in a pinch of snuff by the side of the weeping 
Baroness, and was seeking how to fulfil his office 
of peace-maker, went on ; “ You see, M. le Baron, 
he has, between ourselves, acted like everybody 
else* Do you know many husbands who are faith¬ 
ful?" And he added, with sly good-humour; 
"Come, I’ll bet you’ve sown your wild oats. 
Come, your hand on your conscience, is it true?** 
The Baron had stopped in confusion before the 
priest, who continued : " Why, yes, you have done 
like the others. Who knows even if you ever tried 
your hand at a servant like Rosalie? 1 say that 
everybody does the same. W'as your wife less 
happy or less beloved?" 

The Baron was motionless in his bewilderment. 

By Jove! it was true he had done the same, 
and frequently too, as often as he could; nor had 
he respected the conjugal roof; and, when they 
were pretty, he had never hesitated about his 
wife's maids! Was he on that account a scamp? 
Why did he judge Julien’s conduct so strictly, 
when he had never even dreamt that his awn 
might be culpable? 

And the Baroness, out of breath as she still 
was with sobbing, had a shadow of a smile y* 
her lips at the rcmc.mbrance of her husband's 
escapades; for she belonged to the sentimental 
type, which is quickly moved to tenderness and 
kindliness, and, for her, love-adventures formed a 
part of life. 

Jeanne, exhausted, her eyes looking ia front of 
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fiw. 

hetf stretched on her back, with arms inert, was 
thinking in anguish. She was haunted by a 
phrase of Rosalie, which hurt her soul and .pierced 
her heart like a gimlet: “ I said nothing l^ause 
I thought him lovely.” 

She, too, had thought him “lovely”; and it 
was on that account alone that she had yielded 
herself, bound herself for life, that she had given 
up all other hopes, all other ideas, all the unknown 
of the morrow. She had fallen into that mar’* 
riage, into that hole without sides by which to 
climb up again, into that gloom, that wretched¬ 
ness, that despair, because, like Rosalie, she had 
thought him *' lovely ” ! 

The door was violently flung open. Julien 
appeared with a savage look. He had perceived 
Rosalie moaning on the staircase, and he came to 
know why it was, understanding that some plot 
was being hatched, that the girl had doubtless 
spoken. The sight of the priest nailed him to 
the spot. 

He asked in a shaky, but calm voice: “ What 
is the matter?” The Baron, who was so violent 
a short while before, did not dare to say any¬ 
thing, fearing the priest’s argument and that his 
own example might be quoted !'*y his son-in-law. 
The Baroness wept more copiously; but Jeanne 
had raised herself on her hands, and gazed, pant¬ 
ing, at the man who was the cause of her cruel 
sufferings. She gasped out: “The fact is that 
we arc no longer ignorant, that we are aware of 
all your scoundrelism since—-since the day on which 
you tmtered this house—you have a child by the 
servant — ^just —^just like one by me—they will be 
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brothers-’* And, overcome by an excess of 

anguish at the thought, she buried herself in the 
clothes and cried in a frenzy. 

He stood open-mouthed, not knowing what to 
say or do. The cur^ again intervened. 

“ Come, come, don’t let us distress ourselves 
as much as that, my dear young lady; be reason¬ 
able.** He got up, approached the bed, and 
placed his warm hand on the forehead of the 
despairing woman. The mere touch soothed her 
strangely; she immediately felt more languid, as 
if that strong countryman’s hand, accustomed to 
ges^tures of ahsolution, to comforting caresses, had 
brought a mysterious peacefulness with its touch. 

The worthy man remained standing, and 
resumed: “Madame, we must always forgive. 
Here’s a great misfortune that has happened to 
you; but God, in His pity, has balanced it by a 
great happiness, since you are about to become 
a mother. This child will be vour consolation. In 
its name I implore you, I adjure you to forgive 
M. Julicn his sin. It will be a new bond between 
you, a pledge of his future faithfulness. Can you 
remain separated from the heart of him whose 
child you are carrying in your womb?** 

She did not reply; she now felt crushed, 
exhausted, and in pain, and no longer had enough 
strength for anger and resciitment. Her nerves 
seemed to her all to pieces, relaxed; she ^as 
hardly alive. 

The Baroness, to whom resentment seemed 
impossible, and whose soul was incapable of a 
prolonged effort, murmured: “Come, Jeanne.” 

The cur^ then took the young man’s handf 
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•ad drawing him near the bed, placed it tn hla 
wife’s hand. He gave them a little tap on the 
top, as if to unite them once and for ail; and, lay¬ 
ing aside his preaching and professional tone, he 
said contentedly; ’‘Well, it’s all over; believe 
me, it’s the best thing to do.” 

Then the two hands, which had closed for a 
moment, immediately separated. Julien, not 
venturing to embrace Jeanne, kissed his mother- 
in-law on the forehead, turned on his heels, and 
took the Baron by the arm, who did not mind, 
glad at bottom that the affair had been settled tike 
that; and they went out together to smoke a 
cigar. 

Then the invalid, worn out, went to sleep, 
whilst the priest and her mother quietly chatted 
in a low voice. 

The abb^ spoke, explaining, developing his 
ideas; and the Baroness nodded assent the whole 
time. At last he observed in conclusion : ” Well 
then, it’s understood; you will give ibis girl the 
Barvilte farm, and I shall take it upon myself to 
find her a husband, a good, well-behaved fellow. 
Why, with a property of 20,000 francs, we shall 
not lack applicants. In fact, we shall have a 
difficulty in choosing out of the crowd,” 

And the Baroness was now smiling, quite happy; 
two tears had remained en route on her cheeks, 
but their moist track had already dried. 

She persisted: ” Of course, Barville is worth at 
least 20,000 francs; but the estate will be settled 
on the child; the parents shall enjoy it during their 
life-time.” 

And the curd rose up and shook the Barohess*f 
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hand; ** Don’t disturb youraelf, Madaoio fa 
Baroness, don’t disturb yourself; I know what 
a step costs.” 

As he went out, he met Aunt Lison coming to 
see her patient. She noticed nothing, she 
told nothing, and, as usual, she knew nothing. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Rosalie liad left the bouscj and Jeanne was 
fillings the gfrief-stricken period of her pregnancy. 
She felt no pleasure at heart in knowing she was 
a mother; too many sorrows had overwhelmed her. 
She expected her child without curiosity, burdened 
as she still was by the fear of undefined calamities. 

Spring had coinc gently. The bare trees shivered 
at the wind, which was still chilly, but in the damp 
grass of the ditches, where the autumn leaves 
were rotting, yellow primroses began to show 
themselves. From the whole plain, from the farm¬ 
yards, from the drenched fields, rose a smeU of 
moisture, like a flavour of fermenting. And a 
number of little green points emerged from the 
brown earth, and glistened in the sunbeams. 

A big woman, built like a fortress, had taken 
Rosalie’s place, and supported the Baroness in her 
monotonous walks along the alley, where the track 
of her now heavier foot was always damp and 
muddy. 

. Her father gave his arm to Jeaiuic, who was now 
%etghed down with continual pain; and Aunt 
Lison, who was restless and anxious about the 
coming event, held^her hand on the other side, 
troubled by the mystery which she was never to 
know* 

141 
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They t!l walked about like tbat» and hardly 
spoke for hours» whilst Julien rode about over 
the country, a new taste he had suddenly 
developed. 

There was nothing more to disturb their dull 
life. The Baron, the Baroness, and the Viscount 
paid a visit to the Fourvilles, with vihom Julien 
seemed to be already well acquainted, without cx- 
plaininj; exactly how. Another formal visit was 
paid to the Briscvilles, who were as usual con¬ 
cealed in their slumber*njf manor-house. 

One afternoon, about four o’clock, when a man 
and woman on horseback trotted into the court in 
front of the chateau, Julien w'cnt into Jeanne’s 
room in great excitement. Quick I quick ! come 
down I Here are the Fourvilles. They have simply 
come as neighbours, knowing \our condition. Say 
I’ve gone out, but am expected back. 1 am going 
to make myself a bit tidy." 

Jeanne was astonished, and went down. A pale, 
pretty woman, with a sad face, enthusiastic eyes, 
and hair of a dead blonde, as if it had never been 
caressed by a sunbeam, quietly introduced her 
husband, a species of giant, of ogre, with big red 
moustaches. She then remarked: "We have 
several times had the opportunity of meeting lif. 
de Lamare. We know through him how ill you 
are; and we did not wish .o delay any longer 
coming to see you as neighbours, without ^ny 
ceremony. Besides, ^ou sei*, we rode here. 1 had 
also, the other day, the pleasure of receiving a 
visit from your mother and the Baron." 

She spoke with an infinite ease, which waa 
familiar and refined* Jeanne was carried away^ 
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and at once adored her. There's a friend/* she 
thoug^ht. 

The Comte de Fourvillc, on the other band| 
seemed like a bear which had strayed into a draw¬ 
ing-room. When he sat down, he placed his hat 
on a chair near by, hesitated some lime as to what 
he should do with his hands, rested them on his 
knees, on the arms of his chair, and finally crossed 
his fingers as if for a prayer. 

Julien all at once came in. Jeanne was taken 
aback, and hardly recognized him. He had shaved. 
He was handsome, elegant and charming as in the 
time of their betrothal. He shook the Comte's 
hairy paw, who seemed woken up by his arrival, 
and kissed the hand of the Comtesse, whose ivory 
cheek flushed a bit, whilst her eyelids trembled. 

He spoke. He was as amiable as he used to be. 
His big eyes, mirrors of love, had become again 
caressing; and his hair, wliich but just now looked 
dull and rough, had suddenly grown again soft, 
glistening and wavy, with the help of his brush 
and perfumed oil. 

When the Fourvilles were going, the Comtesse 
turned to him : “ My dear Vicomte, would you like 
to come for a ride on Thursday?’* 

Then, whilst he bowed, murmuring : ’** Certainly, 
madame;" she took Jeanne's hand, and said in a 
tender, penetrating voice, with an allectionate 
smile: ** Ah I when you are quite well, we three 
shall have some gallops over the country. It will 
be delightful, don’t you think so?” 

With a graceful gesture she lifted the skirt of 
her riding-habit, and she was in the saddle with 
the fightness of a bird, whilst her husband, after 
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awkwardly taking leave, bestrode hts big Norman 
steed, as much at home on it as a centaur. 

When they had turned the corner and vanishedi 
Julien, who seemed enchanted, exclaimed : “ What 
charming people! It’s worth making such ac¬ 
quaintances as that." 

Jeanne, who was also satisfied, without knowing 
why, answered ; ** The little Comtesse is ravish¬ 
ing ; I feel I shall love her; but the husband looks 
like a brute. Where did you get to know them?" 

He cheerfully rubbed his hands: " I met them 
by chance at the Brisevillcs. The husband seems 
rather rough. He is mad on sport, but he’s a real 
gentleman." 

And the dinner was almost joyful, as if some 
hidden happiness had entered the house. 

And nothing fresh happened till the last days of 
July. 

One Tuesday evening, as they were sitting under 
the plane, round a wooden table on which were two 
liqueur glasses and a decanter of brandy, Jeanne 
suddenly uttered a kind of scream, and, becoming 
very pale, put her hands to her sides. A quick, 
sharp pain had all at once run through her, and 
then had forthwith left off. 

After ten minutes, however, another pain shot 
through her, which lasted longer, though it was less 
acute. She had great difficulty in getting back to 
the house, and was almost carried by her fat. 'sr 
and husband. The brief crossing from the plane 
to her room appeared endless to her, and she 
groaned in spite of herself, asking them to let her 
sit down, to stop, overcome by an intolerable 
sehsation of heaviness in the womb. 
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I< was not her time for confinement—it was 
only expected in September; but as there mi^ht 
be accident, a carriage was got ready, and old 
Simon started off at a gallop for the doctor. 

He came about midnight, and forthwith recog* 
sized the symptoms of a premature confinement. 

Now that Jeanne was in bed, her sufferings 
were not quite so severe, but she was a prey to 
an awful anguish, a <lospairing faintness through 
her whole being, something like the presentiment, 
the mysterious toucli of death. I'hcrc are such 
moments in which death is so near that its breath 
turns the heart to ice. 

The room was full of people. The Baroness, 
buried in an armchair, was stifling. The Baron, 
whose hands trembled, ran about everywhere, 
brought things, consulted the doctor, had lost his 
bead, julien walked to and fro, with a preoccu¬ 
pied look, but his brain was calm; and Widow 
Dentu SLOod at the foot of the bed with a suitable 
expression—the expression of an experienced 
woman, whom nothing astonishes. Nurse, mid¬ 
wife and wriTcher over the dead, receiving the chil¬ 
dren as they come, welcoming their first cry, 
washing their fresh skin in their first bath, wrap¬ 
ping them in their first linen; prisently, listening 
with the same calm to the last word, the last death- 
rattle, the last shudder of the dying, dressing them, 
too, for the last time, sponging their wasted bodies 
with vinegar, enveloping them in their last 
sheet; she had became inured and unconquerably 
indifferent to ail the accidents of birth or death. 

The cook, Ludivine, and Aunt Lison weie dis¬ 
tantly hidden by the ball-doon 
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And the patient now and then uttered a faiut 
moan. 

For two hours you mi^ht have believed that the 
birth would be a lonjj time taking place; but about 
daybreak the pain became violent again, and soon 
grew terrible. 

And Jeanne, vvliosc involuntary cries burst forth 
between her clenched teeth, continually thought of 
Rosalie, who had not suffered at all, who had 
hardly even groaned, whose child—the bastard 
child—bad been born without puin and without 
tortures. 

In her anguished, troubled soul, she made an in« 
cessant comparison betw-ei'n them, and she cursed 
God, whom she had once thought just; she was 
indignant at the culpable preferences of fate, and 
at the criminal lives of those who preach upright¬ 
ness and goodness. The crisis sometimes became 
so agonizing that the power of thinking died out 
in her. She had only strength, life, consciousness, 
in order to suffer. 

During the moments of relief, she could not 
keep her eyes off Juiien; and another pain—a pain 
of the soul—racked her as she recalled the day on 
which her maid had fallen at the foot of this same 
bed with her child, the brother of the little being 
who was so soon to come into the world. She 
remembered as clear as daylight her husband’s 
gestures, looks, words, in connection with the pros¬ 
trate girl, and she now read in him, just as if his 
thoughts had been written in his movemento-*-she 
read the same boredom, the same indifference to 
her as to the other; the same carelessness of a 
selBsh man, whom paternity Irritates^ 


• > 
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But a fearful convulsion seized her, a spasm so 
excruciating: that she told herself: I am gfotngf 
to die. I’m dying !‘^ A furious revolt^ a need for 
cursing, then filled her soul, and an exasperation 
of hatred for the man who had deceived her, and 
for the unknown child which was killing her. 

The nurse and the doctor bent over her, handled 
her. They took away something; and soon the 
stilled noise, which she had aheady heard, startled 
her; afterwards, the little cry of pain, the weak 
whine of the new-born child, entered her soul, her 
heart, all her poor exhausted body, and she tried, 
with an unconscious gesture, to hold out her arms. 

There had just come to her a glimpse of joy, an 
impulse towards a new hajipiness. In one second 
she found herself saved, soothed, happy, happy as 
she had never been before. Her heart and her flesh 
revived; she felt herself a mother I 

From that time she hud only one thought—her 
child. She suddenly became u fanatical mother, 
and was the more enthusiastic because she had 
been betrayed in her love, deceived in her hopes. 
She always wanted the cradle near her bed, and 
presently, when she was able to get up, she re¬ 
mained for whole days sitting at the window, near 
the light bed which she rocked. 

She was jealous of the nurse, and when the baby, 
grown thirsty, stretched its arms towards her big 
breast with its bluish veins, she looked, pale and 
trembling, at the strong, calm peasant-woman, 
with the longing to snatch her son from her, and 
to strike, to tear with her nails the bosom which 
he was greedily sucking. 

Then it was her wish herself to embroider fine 
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dresses for his adornment, elaborately elegant. Hd 
was enveloped in a cloud of lace, and wore mag’nili- 
eent caps. She talked about nothing else, inter¬ 
rupted conversations in order to attract admiration 
to a swaddling-ck>th, a bib, or some unusually 
figured ribbon, and, listening to notliing that was 
being said around her, she would go into raptures 
over some bits of linen, which she would turn 
round a long time in her hand, which she raised 
to see the stuff better; then she would suddenly 
query : *' Do you think he’ll be lovely in that?” 

The Baron and Baroness smiled at her wild 
affection, but Julien, disturbed in his habits, 
diminished in his dominaling importance by the 
corning of this noisy and all-powerful tyrant, un¬ 
consciously jealous of this bit of a man who was 
robbing him of his place in the house, exclaimed 
again and again, in his impatience and wrath: 
” She’s enough to kill one with her brat!” 

She was soon so obsessed by her love, that she 
spent whole nights sitting near the cradle and 
watching the little one sleep. As she became 
exhausted by this morbid mania of watching, and 
UK)k no rest, whilst growing weak, thin, and sub¬ 
ject to coughing, the doctor ordered her to be 
separated from her son. 

She was sulky, wept, implored; but they were 
deaf to her entreaties. He was placed every evv^h- 
ing near his nurse, and every night the mother got 
up, bare-footed, and went and glued her ear to the 
key-hole to hear if he was sleeping quietly, if 
he was not waking up, if be did not want some¬ 
thing. 

She was once found there by Julieiif who came 
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home late, after dining with the Fourvillea, and 
she was thenceforward locked in her room in order 
to oblige her to go to bed. • 

The christening took place about the end of 
August. The Baron was gcxlfathcr, and Aunt 
Lison godmother. The child received the names 
of Pierre Simon Paul; Paul was to be his ordinary 
name. 

Early in Scptrmljor, Aunt I/ison \\ent away 
again, without any fuss, and her absence was as 
unperceived as her prc*.‘J<*nre. 

One evening, afler dinner, the cure* appeared. 
He seemed embarrassed, as if he had brought a 
mystery with him, and after some ( ommonplaccs, 
he begged the Baroness and her husband to grant 
him a few moments' talk in private. 

7 ‘he three of them vval]<<d away slowly to the 
end of the big avenue, conversing eagerly, whilst 
Julicn, who remained behind with Jeanne, was 
surprised, uneasy, irritated at this .secrecy. 

He proposed to accompany the priest when he 
took leave, and they went off together in the direc¬ 
tion of the church, wliere the angclus was being 
rung. 

It was fresh, almost cold; the Baron with his 
wife and daughter soon went bru k into the draw¬ 
ing-room. They were all dozing a bit, when Julicn 
suddenly returned, red in the face, with an angry 
expression. 

Not dreaming that Jeanne was in the room, he 
shouted out to his parents-in-law from the door: 
**Good heavens! you're mad! to go and chuck 
away 20,000 francs on that girl 1 ” 

They were taken by surprise; there was no 
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answer* He went on> bellowing with rage: ** How 
it’s possible to be so stupid I I suppose you don’t 
want to leave us a sou I” 

Then the Baron, who was recovering his self* 
possession, t^ied to stop him : “ Be quiet! remem¬ 
ber you’re speaking before your wife.” 

- But he stamped his foot with exasperation: 
•* What do I care? Besides, she knows about it« 
It’s robbing her.” 

Jeanne, amazed, looked on w'ithout understand¬ 
ing. She nervously inquired : ” What is the matter 
now?” 

Then Julicn turned to her, took her as a witness 
on his side, as if she were a partner who had also 
been disappointed of an expected benefit. He told 
her briefly the scheme for marrying Rosalie, the 
gift of the Barville estate, which was worth at least 
so,000 francs. He repeated : ” But your parents 
arc mad, my dear, raving mad !—20,000 francs !— 
20,000 francs! But they’ve lost their heads!-— 
20,000 francs for a bastard !” 

Jeanne listened, without emotion, and without 
anger, astonished herself at her calmness, indiffer¬ 
ent now to everything that did not concern her 
cliild. 

The Baron was suffocating, but found no answer. 
At last he burst out, with a stamp of the foot« 
exclaiming : ” Take care what you’re saying; i\\ 
positively disgusting. Whose fault is it that we 
have to give a dowry to this girl? Whose child 
Is it? You would have liked to abandon it 
nowl” 

Julien, amazed at the Baron’s violence^ stared 
at him. He went oil more quietly: But 1300 
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francs would have been ample. They all have 
children before marrying-, so that whether they be¬ 
long to this m in of that, makes no ^ifftrciice. 
Instead of whuh, by giMng one of your farms 
worth 20,000 francs, besides the in'|ustice to us- 
vouVe telling csery one what has happened You 
ought It lei«^t to hue thought of oui name and 
position ** 

And he spokt in a scm < voice, like a tnaa 
stiong in his rights and in the l(*gir of his reason** 
mg The B iron, di'.conr r rted l»v this unexpected 
aigument, leni until g i>mg with his mouth open. 
V\hcruipon Jutnn, appuCiating his advantage, 
stat'd his conclusions “Luckily, nothing is yet 
done, I know the fellow who is going to mairy 
her, he is an hontst man, ind everything can be 
arnnged I 11 see to it ' 

And he went out forthwith, doubtl^'ss afraid lo 
continue the discussion, h ippv Ht the general 
silence, which he took for a< iiinr* fence 
When he h^d gone, the Baron, beside himself 
with amjzcmcnt and quivcimg with wrath, cried: 
** Oh ^ this IS too much, too much 

But Jeanne, beholding her father’s hornfitd faec^ 
began at oiu e to I I'^h, with her old, bright laugh, 
as when she had been pie sir* it some funny 
incident 

She repeated" “ Father, father, did you hear 
how he uttered the words * 20,000 francs ’?'* 

And her mother, to whom laughrer was ar 
natural as tears,—happy, loo, at |eannc’s merry 
mood—quaked with gasping laughter, that filled 
her eyes with tears, ms she recalled her son-m-law’s 
furious face« and his f)ni|||puwnt exclamation, and 
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bts vehement refusal to allow the girl he had 
reduced to be presented with money that did not 
belong to him. Then the Baron caught the con¬ 
tagion, and started ofiF in his tuin; rind the ino 
laiujhcd enough to m<jke thcni^^tlvcs ill, just as in 
the u^ood old d^ivs 

When they had become a lut’c Jeanne 

expressed her astonishnu nt: “Its ciiious, it 
Hoisn’t afitet me it all I look upon him nov» as 
a stinnjijer. I cin't b< 1 eve I'm lus \Mfe You 
S(C, I am armiscd by hi>~ by his—by his indeli¬ 
cacies. ** 

And, wiiliont exaclU knowing why, ihe\ kissed 
one anollicr, still sniilin > a* <l loving-tt ndcr. 

But tuo d IV <v ) l(r,af‘c lurch, wia n julien h««d 
just gone nding, a tall \oi)th of twenty-two to 
iwcntv live, f ] id in a new bliu bkiU'.e with stiff 
loKls, his (uds swelled out and buttoned to the 
wrist, s1« Ithilv c.Mne in thinuc,h the fence, as if 
he had been ambushuJ there since the morning, 
glided along the rouilluds ditvh, rounded the 
chdtcau, and suspuiously approached the Baron 
and the two women, who were sitting, as luual, 
under the plam 

He hid removed his cap on perceiving them, 
and came forward bowing, v ith eiabairasbcd 
manners ^ 

As soon as he was nc<ir enough to make himsuf 
heard, he mumbled , Voui servant, M. Ic Baron, 
Madame, and company ’* Then, as no one ad* 
dressed him, he announced : “ My name is D^siri 
Lccoq, ’' 

The name not revealing anything, the Baron 
Inquired: “ What do want?'* 
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Whereupon the youth was altogether disoon* 
certed at having to explain his business. He he^>* 
tated, lowering and raising his eyes alternately 
from the cap he held in his hands to the top of the 
roof of the ch. 1 tcau: “ M‘sicu I’Cur^ told me a 

bit about the thing-” then he was silent from 

fear of letting out too much and compromising his 
interests. 

The Baron, not understanding, rejoined : ** What 
thing? I’ve no idea. 

The other one then made up his mind, and said 
in a low voice: ** It's about your servant— 
Rosalie." 

Jeanne, who had guessed it, rose and went away 
with her child in her arms. And the Baron said: 
** Come bereJ" pointing to the seat his daughter 
had just left. 

The pea.«a?\t immediately sat down, murmuring: 
** You're very kind.” 1 'hon he waited, as if he 
had no more to say. Alter rather a long silence, 
he at last made up his mind, and, rai.sing his eyes 
to the blue .sky : ” Here’s ftne weather for the 
season. The earth will benefit by it, when 
the crops are sown." And he grew silent 
again. 

The Baron was gelling impalieot. He put the 
question straight, in a dry tone; ** So it's you 
who'rc going to marry Rosalie." 

The man at once grew restless, disturbed in his 
habits of Norman caution. He answered distrust¬ 
fully in a more wide-awake style : ** It's according; 
perhaps, perhaps not; it's according." 

The Baron, however, was provoked at these eva¬ 
sions £ " Coafottod It 1 give a frank answer; have 
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you oomo for that purpose, yes or no? Are you 
Ifomg to take her, yes or no?*' 

The fpUow tn his perplexity kept looking: at his 
feet: ** If it's as M'sieu TCurd says. Til have her; 
hut if it's as M'sieu Julien says, I won't," 

"What did M. Julien say?” 

" M'sieu Julien told me I should have "1500 
francs; I'd have her for 20,00a, but not for 
1500." 

Whereupon the Baroness, who was buried in her 
arm-chair, begaip laug’hing; in little shakes at the 
peasant's anxious attitude. 

The peasant sffuinted at her with a dissatisfied 
eye, not comprehending such merriment; and he 
waited. 

The Baron, whe was bored by this huckstering, 
cut it short: " I told M. le Curd that you should 
have the Barvtlle farm, during your lifetime, which 
would afterwards revert to the child. It Is worth 
20,000 francs. 1 don’t alter my word. Is it a 
bargain, yes or no?” 

; l^e fellow smiled with a humble and satisfied 
air, and, becoming suddenly talkative: " Oh 1 
well, I don't say no. That was the only thing that 
checked me. When M’sieu I'Curd told me about 
it, I was ready at once, by G—><i; and, besides, I 
was glad to please M'sieu 1’Baron, who'd repay 
sne for it, I said to myself. Isn't it true, when yJb 
oblige anybody, you always get it back later? 
But M'sieu Julien came to see me, and then it was 
c»ly 150a 1 said to myself: ' Must find out,' 
and I cama. Of course, I believed your word, hull. 
I wanted to know. Good accounts make good 
friends; isn't it true, M'sieu le Baron?"«^ 
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He had to be stopped; the Baron askod.: 
^•When will you conclude the marriage?'* 

The man then all at once became again^shy, full 
of embarrassment. At last be said, hesitatingly; 
•• Won't you give me first of all a little note?** 

This time the Baron was enraged : But, great 
heavens 1 you'll have the marriage-contract! 
That's the best of documents going." 

The peasant persisted : “ Meanwhile, we might 
have a bit in writing, all the same; it never docs 
any harm." 

The Baron rose to end the matter; "Answer 
* yes * or * no * at once. If you don’t want her, 
say so; 1 have another candidate." 

The fear of competition then upset the wily 
Norman. He made up his mind, and stretched out 
his hand just as if he had bought a cow : " Done 1 
M'sieur Ic Baron, it’s a bargain. If I break it, 
I'm a rascal." 

The Baron agreed, and then cried : " Ludivine I** 
The cook showed her head at the window. " Bring 
a bottle of wine." They drank to the conclusion 
of the bargain.—And the youth went off with a 
lighter step. 

Nothing was said to Julien about the visit. The 
fXKitract was prepared with great secrecy; then, 
when once the banns were published, the marriage 
was celebrated on a Monday morning. 

A neighbour carried the brat to church, behind 
idle new sponsor, as a sure guarantee of good luck. 
And nobody In the dbtrict was astonished; they 
only envied Ddsird Lecoq. He was born with a 
silver spoon in his mduth, they said with a sly 
snule, in which there was no hint of indignatlm* 
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Jfulien made a dreadful sMne about it, whieb 
shoitened bi$ parents-in-law’s stay at Les Peuples. 
Jeanne them off again without excessive grief, 

Paul having become for her an inexhaustible source 
of happiness* 



CHAPTER IX 


Jp\’‘NE con reco\ttcd from hfr con- 

hncrncnt, they rts('hfH to pav their visit to the 
FourviIIcs, and also to mak< tiie acijuaintancc of 
the Marquis dp I (>utoiKr 
Julicn hail lU'-t bon^,iit i nev^ carnaiyc in a public 
sale, a ph icton th it r^qu r<d only one hor&c» &0 
that they coul I j^o out t'Aue a month 

They ustd it on a hriijht Dc( cmbei day* and, 
, alter diivln^ two houis over Norman commons, 
they bc(»an to dosrmd into a small valley with 
wooded sn](s, the b il^om of which w is cuIfivatcdL 
Prcsrntly the plonj^lnd linds wire quickly fol¬ 
lowed by n.cadows, and the meadows by a marsh 
full of big reeds that we»e dry at that time of the 
year, whose long leaves wsm d like yellow nhbons. 

All at once, aftci a shaip bind in the valley, 
appeared the chiiteau of I a Vnlktte, turning one 
of its Sides to the wooded slope, whilst the other 
steeped Its walls m a la»'gf lake which was ter¬ 
minated, in front, by a wood of call firs climbing 
the other slope of the valh y. 

They had to pass over an old drawbridge, and 
diive under a huge Louis XIIL archway, in order 
to reach the court of honour, where stood a hne 
manor-house of the same epoch, with brick win¬ 
dow-framings, Hanked bv sUtad turrets. 

*S7 
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Jutien explained to Jeanne the points of the 
buiiAngf, like a habitui who knew it down to the 
ground. ^ He did the honours, and grew rapturous 
about its beauties: ** Look at that archway I 
Isn't it a handsome building, eh? The whole of 
the other facade is in the lake, with a regal flight 
of steps which goes right down to the water; and 
foui boats are moored at the bottom of the steps, 
two for the Comte, and two for the Comtesse. 
There on the right, where you see the screen of 
poplars, is the end of the lake, that’s where the 
river starts which goes to Fi^camp. The country 
is full of wild lowh The Comte is mad on shoot¬ 
ing. There’s a real lordly house for you!” 

The hall-door had opened, and the pale Comtesse 
appeared, coming, with a smilr, to meet her 
visitors, clad in a trailing dress like an old-world 
chdtelaine. She looked indeed like a beautiful 
Lady of the Lake, born for the noble manor-house. 

The drawing-room, w ith eight window's, had four 
that opened on the water and on the dark pine* 
wood that climbed the slope just facing them. 

The dark-toned verdure gave the pool a look of 
depth, austerity, and mournfulness. and, when the 
wind blew, the groanings of the trees appeared to 
be the voice of the marsh. 

The Comtesse took Jeanne’s hands as if she had 
been her friend from childhood, then made her sit 
down, and seated herself near her, on a low chat , 
whilst Julien, in whom all the forgotten elegancies 
had b^n renewed during the last live months, 
talked and smiled, easily and amiably. 

The Comtesse and he spoke of their rides. She 
laughed a tittle at his method of mounting, exiting 
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Him ** The tatteringf knight/’ and he laughed toa, 
christening her **The Amazon queen* 

A gun*shot under the windows startl^ Jeanne 
into a little cry* It was the Comte killing a teal* 
His wife immediately called to him. They heard 
a noise of oars, the grating of a boat against the 
stone, and he appeared, huge and bcoted, followed 
by two soaking-wet dogs, red like himself, which 
lay down on the carpet befoie the door. 

He seemed more at ease in his own abode, and 
was delighted to see the visitors. He had fresh 
wood thrown on the fiie, and Madeira and biscuits 
brought in; and suddenly he exclaimed: “Of 
course, you are going to dine with us?“ Jeanne, 
who was always thinking of her child, refused; he 
insisted, and, as she persevered in her refusal, 
Julien made an impatient gesture. Then she 
feared to re>awakcn his bad, quarrelsome temper; 
and, although she was in torture at the idea of 
not seeing Paul before the next day, she 
accepted. 

The afternoon was charming. First of all, they 
went to see the springs. They gushed out at the 
foot of a mossy rock into a clear basin, which was 
continually stirring like boiling water; then they 
made a boating excursion along regular paths cut 
in a forest of dry reeds. The Comte rowed, sitting 
between his two dogs, which sniffed, with their 
noses in the air; and every stroke of his oars lifted 
the big boat and launched it on. Jeanne sometimes 
let her hand dangle in the cool water, and she en¬ 
joyed the icy freshness that ran from her fingers 
to her heart. Right in the atern of the boat, Julien 
an4 the Comtesse, who was wrapt in .shawla 
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firintled with the continuous tnlite cd''^tuippx people 
who Ure too happy to talk. 

Evenii^g came with long:, icy shivers, northerly 
breezes that passed through the withered reeds. 
The sun had sunk behind the firs, and the red sky, 
flecked with small, scarlet, fantastic clouds, made 
you cold merely by looking at them. 

They re-entered the vast drawing-room, in which 
blazed a gigantic fire. A sensation of warmth and 
pleasure inspired feelings of dehght as soon as they 
reached the door. 'J’hen the Comte, in a merry 
mood, took up his w'ife in his athletic arms, and, 
rabing her like a child to his mouth, gave her two 
hearty kisses on her checks like an honest man at 
the height of content. 

Arid Jeanne gazed smilingly at the kindly giant, 
whom you would think an ogre at the iiierc sight 
of hb moustache; and she thought: “ What mis¬ 
takes one makes every day about evexything T* 
Then, almost involuntarily, she tamed her eyes to 
Juiien, and saw him standing in the doorway, 
horribly pale, with his eyes fixed on the Comte. 
She anxiously approached her husband, and in a 
low voice : ** Are you ill ? What*s the matter with 
you?*' He replied cfiurlishly :** Nothing I Leave 
me alone. 1 was cold." 

When they passed into the dining-room, the 
Comte asked leave to have hb dogs in; and they 
forthwith came, and sat on the right and left c ’ 
their master. Every moment he gave them some 
tit-bit, and fondled their long silky ears. The 
animals stretched out their heads, wagged their 
tails, quivered with delight. 

After dinner, when Jeanne and Juiien were 
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rea^f ^ de Foarville detaln<^ tb^m 

again to show them some torch-light fishing. 

He posted them, including the Comtg^se, on the 
flight of steps going down to the lake, and he got 
in his boat with a valet, who carried a casting-nct 
and a lighted torch. The night was clear and 
attractive beneath a sky studded with gold. 

The torch cast strange, moving trails of fire 
over the water, threw dancing gleams on the reeds, 
illuminated the great screen of hrs. And sud¬ 
denly, as the boat turned, a colossal, fantastic 
shadow, the shadow of a man, rose up on thU 
illuminated border of the wood. The head passed 
beyond the trees, was lost in the sky, and the feet 
plunged in the pool. 'I'he immense creature then 
raised its arms as if to seize hold of the stars. 
The huge arms rose suddenly, then dropped, and 
at once a faint noise was heard of water being 
struck. 

Next, the boat having again tacked slightly, 
the prodigious phantom seemed to run along the 
wood, which was lit up, as the torch turned 
with the boat; then it was lost in the invisible 
horizon, then all at once it re-appeared, not so" 
large, but more distinct, with peculiar movements, 
on the facade of the chateau. 

And the Comte’s loud voice was heard: ** Gil- 
berte, I’ve caught eight !*’ 

The oars struck the water. The enormous 
shadow now remained standing, motionless on the 
wall, but gradually diminishing in size and breadth; 
its head appeared to descend, its body to grow 
thin; and when M. de Fourville remounted the 
still followed by the valet carrying the fight, 
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ft v\as reduced to the proportioa of his body, and 
repeated all his gestures 

Ht had in a net ci^lit big, quhcrtng fish. 

When Je tnne and Julien were op the way home, 
well wrapt up in cloaks ind rugs, whiHi had been 
lent them, Jeanne remarked, almost unconsciously: 
** Whit a hne chap tint giant is*” And juhen, 
who v\as dnving, replied. ‘‘Yes, but he doesn’t 
aheays lestiain hims< H enough when people arc 
there ” 

A week later they went to the Coutelicrs*, who 
were atcounlid the hrst noole in the pro- 

\ince rh(ir doma.n of Rcnunil tou< hed the big 
township of < itn 1 he new chateau, built under 
Louts \IV , w IS billed in i in i.^nil»rcnt, walled 
park I rom a height, )ou might see the rums of 
the old cluitciu Jiveriid ^dkls showed the 
\isitors into i luge, imposing room Right in thf* 
rentie, a kind of column supported an immense 
SKres cup, uid, in the pede«.td, an autograph 
letter of the king, which wa«^ protected by a 
crystal pfite, intitcd the Muqiiis Lt^opold Herv^ 
Joseph Cicrnnr a< \aiiuville, dc Rolkbosc de 
Cuuteher, to rccci\e this gift from the sovt- 

leign. 

Jeanne and Juhtn were examuung thu roycl 
present when the Mirquis and Marquise entered. 
The lad\ was powdered, amiable as a matter of 
duty, and aftccUd, owing to her desire to appt r 
condescending The husband, d big man with 
white hair bruslud straight up on his head, put a 
degree of hauteur into his gesturen, his voice, his 
whole attitude, which bespoke his importance. 
They belonged to those people of etiquette 








whoso mfnds, feetlog^s and words seem always to 

walk on stilts. 

They made conversation by themsehies, without 
Waiting for answers, smiling with an IndifTeretit 
air, and seemed always to be fulfilling the duty, 
inifKJsed by their birth, of politely receiving the 
inferior nobles of the nt*ighbourhood. 

Jeanne and Jiilien, ill at ease, tried to be agree¬ 
able ; they were embarrassed at stopping any 
longer, but lacked skill in retiring frt>m the scene; 
however, the Marquise herself ended the visihl* 
naturally and .siinp»ly, by slopfjing short the 
conversation, like a polite queen dismissing 
people. » 

On their way back Julien observed: “If you 
like, w'e’ll put a limit to our visiting; for me the 
Fourvilles arc. enough." And Jeanne agreed, 

December pa.ssed .slowly, that dark month, that 
gloomy gap at the year’s end. Life indoitis began 
again as in the previous year. But Jeanne was 
not bored, being ever preoccupied with Paul, 
whom Julien looked at askance, with restless, dis- 
contciUcd eyes. 

Often, when the mother held him in her arms,* 
fondled him with those frenzies of tenderness which 
women have for their children, she would hold him 
up to the father, urging ; “ Come, kiss him I On<e 
might imagine you don’t love him.” With a dis¬ 
gusted air, he would touch with the tips of his lips 
the baby’s smooth forehead, de.scribing a circle 
with his body, as if to avoid the little, moving^ 

< cdenched hands. Whereupon he would quickly go 
out; you might have said he was driven out by 
repugnance* 
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The mayor, ^ caf 4 came to 

' dinner now and Vien; tfOdi then tlie Potfrvilles, 
wiih whoiQ they became more and more intimate. 

The Comte apjieared to worship Paul. He held 
him on his knees during the whole of the visits, 
and even during whole afternoons. IFle l)andlci|^ 
delicately with his big, powerful hands, tickled 
e tip of his nose with the points of his long 
moustaches, and then kissed him with passionate 
impulsiveness, like a mother. He was always 
grieving that his marriage remained barren. 

March was bright, dry, and almost mild. The 
Comtesse Gilbertc spoke again of riding trips to¬ 
gether, all tour of them. Jeanne, a ttifle weary 
of I he long evenings, the long nights, tlie long, 
ttj^onotonous days, one Itke the other, agreed, quite 
hhppy at the proposal, and she amused herself for 
a wH'ck by preparing her riding-dress. 

'riien they began the excursions. They always 
went two and two, the Comtesse and Julicn in front, 
the Coltnite and Jeanne a hundred paces behind. 
The latter chatted quietly, like friends, for they 
had become friends by the contact of their upright 
souls, their simple hearts; the other pair often 
spoke in whispers, burst out sometimes into loud 
fits of laughter, looked at each other suddenly, as 
if their eyes had things to say which their mouths 
did not utter; and they went off alb at once at a 
gallop, urged on by a desire to dee, to go further* 
very far. 

Next, Giibei te appesared to grow irritable* ^ Her 
shrill voice, carried on g^sts of wind, occasionally 
reached the ears of the other two who lagged be¬ 
hind. Whereupon the Comte smiled, reiii^an|f to 
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Jeanne ! ** My wife doesn't g:et up in a good 
humour every day." 

One evening, on coming back, when the Com« 
tesse WAS provoking her horse, spurring it on, and 
then holding it up by sudden jerks, they heard 
Jphcn warn hi r several times : 1 ake care 1 please 

take carel it'll run away with you.’' She am 
awered: “ So much the uorsc, it's nothing to ot 
with you," in so < Icur and hard a tone that the 
distinct \\oid» rani, o\er tlic heJds as if they were 
hanging in tlie air. 

The animal rcaitd, kicked, loamed at the mouth* 
Suddenly the Cuniie anxiousl) shouted with his 
strong lungs " Ho lake care, Gilberle !" Where¬ 
upon, as if in defi.ince, in one of the exasperated 
moods of a v,oman Vihom nothing can stop, slap 
brutally stru< k her hoi se betvicen its ears with hai^ 
whip; it teared madly, beat the air with Us fore¬ 
legs, and, dropping, dashed forward with a terrific 
leap, and set off over the heath at its wildest spOed. 

It first crossed a meadow, then, rushing across 
some ploughed fields, it kicked up the wet, heavy 
eaith tUfo dust, and went so quickly that the horse 
could hardly be distinguished from its rider. 

Juhen, slupehed, remained wh«rc he was, shout¬ 
ing desperately : " Madame, madamel" 

The Comte, however, uttered a kind of groan, 
and, bending over the neck of n«s powerful hot sc, 
urged it forward with a push of his whole body; 
and he urged it on in such a way, exciting it, en¬ 
couraging it, maddening it with his voice, ges¬ 
tures and spurs, that the gigantic horseman seemed 
to be carrying the heavy beast between bis thighs, 
bud to lilt it up as if to make it fly* They rushed 
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on at an indescribable speed» keeping’ straight 
ahead; and Jeanne saw in the distance the outlines 
of wife apd husband, Seeing, Seeing, diminishing, 
becoming blurred, disappearing, as you may sec 
two birds, pursuing one another, becoming lost 
and vanishing on the horizon. 

'i Jiilien then appro.;cIied Jcfinne. still at walking 
pa<,'e, muttering furiously: I think she's mad 
to-day." 

And the couple went after their frierids, who 
were now lost in an undulalion of the common. 

After a quarter of an hour, they caught sight 
of them returning, and liiey so .u came up to 
them. 

The Comte, icd, sweating, sniiling, contented, 
triumphant, was holding hhs wile’.s quivering steed 
with his wrist of steel. She was pale, with a pain¬ 
ful, dtawn expjcssion; and she supported herself 
with one hand on her husband’s shoulder, as if 
siie was going to faint. 

Jeanne understood that day how madly in love 
the Comte was. 

During the following month the Comtessc ap¬ 
peared more joyous than she had ever been before. 
She came oftener to Lcs Peuples, laughed continu¬ 
ally, kissed Jeanne with transports of affection. 
(Jnc would have luncied that a mysterious ecstasy 
liud come to perv ade her life. Her husband, happy 
himself, never kept his eyes off her, and tried a 
every moment to touch her hand, her dress, in a 
redoubling of his passion. 

He observed to Jeanne one evening: ** VV« are 
in the full flood of happiness* at this moment. Gti- 
berte has never been so nice before. She is HO 
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longfer bad-tempered, and doesn’t get angry. I 
feci she loves me. Up till now 1 wasn’t stire.” 

Juliea also seemed altered; gayer, moce patient, 
as if the friendship of the two families had brought 
peace and joy to both of them, 
s The spring was curiously early and warm. 

From the mild mornings to the calm, lukewaiitt 
evenings, the sun fertilized the whole surface of 
the soil. There was u sudden and potent outburst 
of all the seeds at the same time, one of those 
irresistible risings of the sap, one of those ardours 
of rc-birth, which nature sometimes displays in 
privileged years, which might cause one to believe 
in a rejuvenation of the world. 

Jeanne felt vaguely disturbed by this fermenta¬ 
tion of life. She fell sudden languors w’hen sht; 
saw a little flower in the grass; she had delightful 
moods of melancholy, lumrs of dreamy idleness, 
Presently there c.iir.c into ln;r mind affectionate 
memories of the first periods of her love; not that 
she felt at heart a renewal of affeclion for Julien, 
that was over-over for ever; hut all her flesh, 
caressed by the breezes, penetrated by the per¬ 
fumes of spring, was excited, as if solicited by 
some invisible and tender appeal. 

She liked beii^g alone, letting hcnself go beneath 
the w'armth of the sun, experiencing vague, calm 
sensations and delights that awakened no ideas. 

One morning, as she was thus dozing, a vision 
flashed across her, a quick vision of that sunny 
gap among the dark leaves in the little wood near 
fitretat. It was there that, for the first time, she 
had felt her body quiVer near the young man who 
thtn loved her; it was there that he had stammered 
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out for the first time his heart’s timid desire; it 
was there, too, that she thought she had all at 
once reached the radiant future of her hopes. 

And she wanted to see the wood again, to make 
a kind of sentimental, superstitious pilgrimage to 
it, as if going again to the spot could alter any¬ 
thing in the course of her lile. 

JuKen had gone off at dawn, she did not know 
where. So she had the Martins’ little w'hite horse 
saddled, which she now rode sometimes, and she 
started. 

It was one of those days which are so calm that 
nothing stirred anywhere, not a blade of grass, 
not a leaf; everything seems motionless, as if it 
would be so till the end of time, as if the wind 
were dead. V'ou would fancy the very inserts had 
vanished. 

A burning, sovereign peace was failing imper¬ 
ceptibly from the sun, in a golden mist; and Jeanne 
walked her horse along, rocked in reverie, happy. 
Now and then she raised her eyes to look at a 
quite amall, white cloud, as big as a pinch of cot¬ 
ton, a fleck of vapour hanging forgotten up above, 
all by itself in the middle of the blue sky. 

She went down into the valley which runs down 
- to the sea between those big arches of the cliff 
which are called the gates of Etretat, and slowly 
she gained the wood. The light poured down 
through the foliage, which w^as still thin. Sh 
looked for the spot, without finding it, rambling 
about the little paths. 

Suddenly, as she was passing through a long 
avenue, she perceived, right at the 'end, two saddle* 
horses fastened to a tree, and she immediate 
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recognized them; they belong:«d to Gitberte and 
JuHen. The loneliness was beginning to weigh 
upon her, and she was glad at this unforeseen 
meeting. She put her horse at the trot. 

When she reached the two animals, which were 
patient, as if accustomed to these long halts, she 
called. There was no answer. 

’ A woman’s glove and two whip.s were lying on 
the rumpled grass. So they had been .sitting there, 
and then went away, leaving the horses behind. 

She waited a quarter of an hour, twenty minutes, 
in surprise, not understanding what they could be 
doing. When she had di.smounted, she did not 
stir, but leaned against a tree-trunk, and two small 
birds, not seeing her, flew down into the grass 
quite close to her. One of them was excited, 
hopped round the other, its wings outstretched 
and fluttering, nodding its head and chirping; and 
all at once they coupled. 

Jeanne was as astonished an if .she was ignorant 
of such things; then she said to herself: Of 
course; it’s spring time;” another thought then 
came into her head, a suspicion. She Iwked again 
at the glove, the whips, the deserted horses; and 
she mounted wildly into the saddle with an irre¬ 
sistible desire to flee. « 

She was going back now to Les Peoples at a 
gallop. Her brain was working, reasoning, jcom- 
bining facts, connecting incidents. How was it 
she had not guessed it earlier? how was it she had 
seen nothing ? How was it she had not under¬ 
stood Julien’s absences, the renewal of his former 
elegance, and then his go<xl humour? She recalled 
too, Gilberte’s nervous irritableness, her eitagger- 
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filed caresseS) and that species of beatitude ift 
which she had been living* for some timei and at 
which the Comte was happy. 

She set her horse at walking-pace, because she 
had to reflect seriously, and the quick motion dis¬ 
turbed her ideas. 

After the first emotion had gone by, her heart 
had again hcconie almost calm, without jealousy 
and without hate, but it swelled with contempt. 
She hardly thought of Julier.: nothing about him 
.surprised her now ; but tlii* d ouble treachery of the 
Comiessc, her friend, revolted hcf. Iwery one, 
then, was treacherous, lying, and false. And tears 
came to her eyes. One weeps s<jmctinies for illu¬ 
sions with as much s<irrow as for tlie dead. 

Still, she re.solved to pretend to know nothing, 
to close her soul to unstable affections, to love only 
Paul and her parents, and to endure the others with 
a calm face. 

As .s'oun as she was back, she clasped her son to 
her, carried him into her room, and kissed him 
madly for an hour, without stopi)ing. 

Julien returned to dinner, ch:mning and smiling, 
full of amiable intentions. lie asked: “ Are not 
your father and mother coming this year?*‘ 

She was .so grateful to him for thi.s kindness that 
she almost forgave him the discovery in the wood; 
and, a violent longing suddenly sei-:ing her to see 
again as soon as possible the two beings she loved 
best after Paul, she spent the whole evening writing 
to them, to hasten their arrival. 

They promised to come on May 20th. It was 
then the 7th. 

She awaited tbero with growing impatience, as 
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if, in addition «ven to her affection for her son, sbe 
experienced a fresh need of rubbing her heart 
against honest hearts, of talking, with open soul, 
to people of pure lives, free from all scoundrel- 
ism, whose whole life and thoughts and actiont 
and desires had ever been upright. 

What she felt now was a kind of isolation of her 
upright conscience in the midst of all (hose w'eakened 
consciences; and altijough she had speedily learnt 
to dissemble, aIih"!iijL;h she welcomed the Comtessc 
with extended hand and smiling lip, she felt the 
sensation of emptiness, of ootilcmpt for human 
beings, growing;, enveloping her; and the tittle- 
tattle of the villjge (illed her soul every day with 
a greater disgust, a deeper scorn for her fellow- 
men. 

The daughter of the Coiiillards had just had a 
child, and the marriage was abrml to take place. 
The servant of the Martins, an orpl)an, was in the 
family way; so was a ncighboii/ing girl of fifteen; 
BO was a widow, a poor, halting, dirty w'unnan, 
who was nicknamed Le Crotte('‘ the Uungheap *'), 
so horrible was her hit hi ness. 

At every moment she heard of some new preg¬ 
nancy, or some escapade of a young girl, or a 
married peasant-woman with a family, or some 
wealthy, respected fanrer. 

That hot spring seemed to be stirring up the 
sap of men as of plants. 

And Jeanne, whose dead senses were no longer 
excited, whose wounded heart and sentimental soul 
alcme seemed moved by the warm, fertilizing 
breezes, who indulged in dreams, enraptured wtflu 
out desires, passionately fond of reverie, and dead 
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to carnal needs, was amazed, full of a repugnance 
that verged on hatred for such dirty bestiality. 

The coupling of human beings now roused her 
indignation, as it it were against nature; if she was 
angry with Gilberte, it was not because she had 
taken her husband, hut because of the actual fact 
that she, too, had fallen into the common filth. 

She did not, after all, belong to the race of 
peasants with whom the lower instinrtK dominate. 
How had she been able to abandon herself in the 
same way as those brutes? 

The very day her parents were expected, JuUtn 
revived her disgust by gaily telling her, as if it 
were quite natural and comic, that the baker, 
having heard a noise in the oven, the day before, 
which was not baking day, thought it was a strqy 
cat, and, instead, discovered his wife there, ** who 
was not baking bread. 

And he added : The baker shut the opening of 
the oven; those inside were nearly 9U$ocatcd; It 
was the baker’s little bOy who ilifornied the neigh¬ 
bours, for he had seen his mother go in with the 
blacksmith. ’ ’ 

And Julien laughed, repeating: ** These prao 
tical jokers give us some lovely bread to cat, don't 
they? Why, it’s as good as a story of La 
Fontaine.” 

Jeanne did not care to touch bread now. 

When the post-chalsc drew up before the from 
and the Baron’s jovial face appeared at the win¬ 
dow, a profound emotion, a tumultuous impulse of 
alfection stirred the young wife’s soul and brcast« 
such as she had never felt before. 

But she was overcome and felt almost 
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when she caught sight of her mother. The 
Baroness had aged ten years in those six winter** 
months. Her enormous, flabby, falling cheeks 
were purple, as if swollen with blood; her eyes 
seemed dead; and she could no longer move unless 
supported under the arms; her diflicult breathing 
had become hissing, and so hard to draw, that 
those near her had a feeling of painful distress. 

The Baron, w'ho saw her every day, had not 
noticed her decline: and when she complained of 
her chronic suffocation, of her increasing depres¬ 
sion, he would reply : “No, my dear, I’ve always 
seen you like that." 

Jeanne, after escorting them to their room, with¬ 
drew into her own to cry; she was overcome, 
dazed with grief. Afterwards, she went in search 
of her father, and, throwing herself into his arms, 
her eyes still w'et with tears : “ Oh ! how changed 
mamma is I What's tlie matter with her?—tell me, 
w'hat’s the matter with her?" He was much 
surprised, and rejoined : “ Do you think so? What 
an idea! No, no. I am always with her, and 1 
assure you I don't find her ill. She is as usual." 

That evening Julien remarked to his wife: 
“ Your mother’s really ill. ] believe.she's on her 
last legs." And, when Jeanne burst out sobbing, 
he grew impatient. “ Come no.v. I don’t say she’s 
absolutely done for. You’re always given to wild 
exaggeration. She’s altered, that's all; it's her 
age." 

After a week she thought no more about it. She 
was accustomed to her mother's changed looks, 
and perhaps thrust her fears aside, even a$ one 
ahvays thrusts aside, as one rejects, with a sorf of 
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instinct, of natural need of a quiet mtod, all 
threatening apprehension and cares* 

The Baroness, feehle in her walk, only want out 
for half-an-hour every day. When she had made 
only one tour of “ her " alley, she was unable to 
move any more, and wanted to sit down on “ her *' 
bench. And, when she felt incapable even of 
finishing her promenade, she would say : Let's 
stop; my hypertrophy is spoiling my legs to-day.” 

She hardly ever laughed, smiled only at things 
that would have sent her into fits of laughter the 
prcviou.s year. But, as her eyes had remained first- 
rate, she spent days in re-reading “ Corinne,” or 
Lamartine’s “ M«'ditationsthen she asked for 
the souvenir drawer ” to be brought her. Where¬ 
upon, having emptied on her kuecs the old letters 
which were sweet to her hcait, she w'ould place the 
drawer on a cliair beside her, and put back her 
” relics " one by one, alter .slow )y reading each ot 
them. And, when she was alone,—quite alone, she 
kissed sonic of tliem, as one kisses in secret the 
hair of dead people one has loved. 

Sometimes Jeanne, entering suddenly, found her 
weeping; weeping sad tears. She exclaimed; 
** What’s the matter, mamma?” And the Baroness 
would answer, after a long sigh: ' It’s the effect 
of my relics. I’ve been stirring up things that 
were so happy, and they’re all over ! And, besides, 
there are persons of whom one has hardly bee . 
thinking, and whom one suddenly finds agaia, 
You think you see them, and hear them, and that 
has an awful effect on you. You'll know it, later 
on. 

W'heo the Baron broke in upon such motnents 
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of sorrow, he would mutter; ** Jeanne* my darling* 
believe me, bum your letters, all your letters, your 
mother's, mine, ail. There’s nothing more terrible, 
when you're old, than shoving your nose tihek into 
youth.’* Jeanne, however, also kept her corre¬ 
spondence, prepared her ** relic box,” obeying a 
kind of hereditary instinct of dreamy sentimental¬ 
ity, although she differed in every way from her 
nxother. 

The Baron, a few days later, had to absent him¬ 
self on business, and went away. 

The season was splendid. Mild nights, swarm¬ 
ing wiih stars, followed calm evenings, serene 
evenings radiant days, and radiant days dazzling 
dawns. The Baroness .,or>n felt in better health; 
and Jeanne, forgetting julien’s amours and Gil- 
berte’s pcriidy, felt almost entirely happy. The 
whole country was in flower, and full of perfume; 
and the open sea, which remained calm, glittered 
from morning till evening, beneath the sun. 

One afternoon Jeanne UK»k i^aul in Vier arms, 
and went off in the fields. She looked, now at her 
son, now at the gra.ss mottled witJj flowers along 
the road, feeling loving ar»fl ( ndlessly glad. Every 
moment she kissed t!u- child, clasped him passion¬ 
ately to her; presently, inhaling some exquisite 
country smell, she felt her.sclf swooning, immersed 
in an infinite well-being. Then she dreamt of his 
future. What would he be? Now .she wished him 
to be a great, famous, powerful man. Now she 
preferred him to be in a modest condition, and to 
remain near her, devoted, affectionate, his arms 
always open to his mother. When she loved 
with her selfish mother's heart, she desired him to 
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remain her son, nothing but her son; bul, when 
she loved him with her passionate reason, she was 
ambitious for him to become somebody in the 
world. "* 

She sat down at the edge of a ditch, and began 
looking at him. It seemed to her she had never 
seen him before. And she was startled at the 
thought that the child would become big, that he 
would walk with a firm step, that he would have 
hair on his checks, and s|»cak with a resonant 
voice. 

Some one was calling her afar off. She raised 
her head. It was Marius running. She thought a 
visitor was waiting for her, and she got up, discon* 
tented at being disturbed. But the boy was run* 
iiing at full speed, and, when he was near enough, 
shouted: “Madame, the Baroness is very ill.” 

She felt as If a drop of cold water was running 
down her back, and she walked back as quickly as 
she could, her head swimming. 

She saw from a distance a number of people 
under the plane. She rushed on, and, the group 
opening for her, she saw her mother lying on the 
ground, her head resting on two pillows. Her face 
was quite black, her eyes were shut, and her chest, 
which had panted for twenty years, did not stir. 
The nurse caught hold of the child in the young 
woman’s arms, and carried it off. 

Jeanne, looking haggard, inquired: ** What*.., 
happened? How did she fall? Somebody go for 
the doctor!” And, as she turned, she perceived 
the Cur^, who had been somehow informed. He 
offered his services, turned up the sleeves of his 
soutane for immediate work. But the vinegar^ the 
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ean de Cofogne, the rubbing was ineffectuitj. 
'* She must be undressed and put lo bed,” said 
the priest. ^ 

Farmer Joseph Couillard was there, as well as 
old Simon and Ludivine. Helped by the Abb^ 
Picot, they tried to carry the Baroness; but, when 
they lifted her up, her head fell back, and the dress 
they had caught hold of was torn, so heavy and 
difficult to move was her stout body. Jeanne then 
began screaming with fright. The huge, soft body 
was laid again on the ground. 

They had to take an arm-chair from the drawing¬ 
room ; and, when they had seated the Baroness in 
It, they were at length able to carry her away< 
Step by step they climbed the perron, then the 
staircase, and when they reached her room, they 
deposited her on the bed. 

As the cook was bungling about removing her 
garments, \Vidaw Dentu, who came suddenly, 
like the priest, found herstJf just in the nick of 
time, as if they had smelt death,” as the servants 
put it. 

Joseph Couillard went off at top speed for the 
doctor; and, when the priest was about to go for 
the holy oils, the nurse whispered in his ear: 

” Don’t disturb yourself, Monsieur Ic Cur<^, I know 
all about it; she’s gone T* 

Jeanne was wildly entreating people, not know¬ 
ing what to do, what to try, what remedy to use. 
The Curd, taking bis chance, pronounced absolu* 
tion. 

For two hours they waited by that purple, life* 
less body. Jeanne, now on her knees, was sob* 
bing, eaten up with anguish and grief. 
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When the door opened and the doctor appeared^ 
it seemed to her as if she saw the entry of salva¬ 
tion, coyifort, hope; and she darted towards him, 
jgfasping out all she knew of the accident: '* She 
was walking like every day—she was walking all 
right—in fact, very well indeed. She had had soup 
and two eggs for lunch—she suddenly fell down— 
she became black as you see her now—and she 
hasn't moved since—we have tried everything to 

revive her—everything-** She stopped short, 

horrified by a furtive gesture of the nurse to the 
doctor, signifying all was over, quite over. Then, 
refusing to understand, she asked anxiously, re¬ 
peatedly: ** Is it serious? D'you think it's 
serious?*’ 

At last he remarked : “I'm afraid it’s—it’s—all 
over. Be brave, as brave as you can ! “ 

And Jeanne, opening her arms, threw herself on 
her mother* 

Julien came in. He was amazed, visibly an¬ 
noyed ; he did not utter any cry of pain or apparent 
despair; he had been taken unawares too suddenly 
for him to assume immediately the proper look 
and expression. He murmured: “ I expected it; 

I felt the end was near.” Then he pulM out his 
handkerchief, wiped his eyes, knelt, crossed him¬ 
self, mumbled something, and, rising up, tried 
also to raise his wife. She, however, had her arirt 
round the corpse, and kissed it, nearly lying on It. 
It was necessary to pull her away. She seemed 
crazy. 

After an hour she was allowed to return, Thera 
was no longer any hope. The room was now > 
arranged as a mortuaiy chamber, JuMen and'the ■> 
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pHest w«re speaking !ii low voices near a window. 
Widow Dentu, sitting comfortably in an arm- 
dbair, like a woman used to vigils, who feels herself 
at home In a house as soon as death has entered^ 
appeared to be already slumbering. 

Night fell. The Curd went up to Jeanne, took 
her hands, encouraged her, pouring on her incon¬ 
solable heart the oily water of church consolations. 
He spoke of the deceased, eulogized her in priestly 
terms, and, sad with the sham sadness of a priest 
lor whom corpses are beneficent, he offered to 
spend the night in prayer by the body. 

But Jeanne refused, in an outburst of convulsive 
tears. She wanted to be alone, quite alone, on that 
farewell night. Julien came forward: ** But it*s 
impossible; wc shall both stop here.'* She sign!- 
6ed " no " with her head; she was unable to-speak 
any more. At last she managed to say : " It's my 
mother, my mother. 1 want to be alone to watch 
over her." The doctor murmured ; " Let her do 
as she pleases; the nurse can remain in the room 
with her." 

The priest and JuHcn agreed, thinking of bed. 
Then the Abbd Picot knelt in his turn, prayed, got 
up, and went away, saying: " She was a saint," 
in the tone in which he used to say, " Dominus 
vobiscum." 

Next the Vicomte asked in his ordinary voice; 
** Will you take something?" Jeanne did not 
answer, not knowing she had been addressed. He 
went on: " You would perhaps do well to eat 
something to keep you going." She rejoined, with 
a bewildered air: " Send at once for papa." And 
lie went out to send a horseman to Rouen. 
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She was plunged in a sort of motionless grief* 
as if she had expected the hour of the last t^Te-4- 
tite in-order to abandon herself to the rising flood 
of despairing regrets. 

Shadows had invaded the room, veiling the dead 
in darkness. Widow Dentu began roaming about 
with her light step, looking for and arranging in¬ 
visible objects wdth the silent movements of a 
nurse. Then she lit two randies, which she softly 
placed on the night-table covered with a white 
cloth, at the head of the bed. 

Jcatinc seemed to see nothing, feel nothing* 
understand nothing. She was wailing to be 
alone. 

Julicn came back; he had dined; and again he 
inquired: “ Don’t you want to take anything?** 
His wife nodded a negative. 

He sat down, w»ith an air of resignation rather 
than of sorrow, and did not speak a word. 

All three remained motionless on their seats* 
apart from one another. 

At intervals the nurse snored a bit in her sleep* 
then suddenly woke up. 

Julien at last got up, and approaching Jeanne: 
** D’you want to be alone now?” She took his 
hand with involuntary tmpulsh'eness; “Oh yes I 
leave me \ ’ ’ 

He kissed her on the forehead, w’hispcring : “ *^11 
come and see from time to time.’* And he went 
out with Widow Dentu, who rolled her arm-chair 
into the neighbouring room. 

Jeanne shut the door, then she opened the two 
windows quite wide. She received i%ht in her tee 
the warm carc$.s of a haymaking evening* libe 
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grass on the lawn, mown the day before, lay in 
the moonlight. 

The soft feeling hurt her, pierced her like an 
irony. 

She returned to the bed, took one of the lifeless, 
cjold hands in hers, and began contemplating her 
mother. 

She was no longer swollen as at the moment 
slie had the fit; she seemed to be sleeping at 
present more quietly than she had ever done; and 
the pale flame of the candles, flickering in the wind, 
was continually dis])Iacing the shadows on her face, 
making her appear alive, as if she had stirred. 

Jeanne eagerly gazed at her, and from the re¬ 
motest distances of her early childhood came a 
crowd of memories. 

She recalled her mother’s visits to the convent 
parlour, the way she handed her the paper-bag full 
of sweets, a muhlturle of little detaxls, little acts, 
little tendernesses, words, tones, familiar gestures, 
the fold of her eyes when she laughed, her deep, 
panting sigh when she bad just sat down. 

And she remained there, watching, repeating to 
herself in a dull sort of way : She is deadand 
all the horror of the phrase was apparent to 
her. 

That person lying there—mamma—little mother 
—Madame Adelaide—was dead I She would never 
move again, nor speak, nor laugh, nor dine oppo¬ 
site papa; she would never say again: ** Good 
morning, Jeannette.” She was dead 1 

They were going to nail her up in a box and bury 
her, and there would be an end of her. She would 
never be seen again* Was It possible? What I 
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woutdn^t she have her mother again? That dear, 
familiar face, which she saw as soon as she opened 
her e^e||[, which she loved as soon as she opened 
her armS) that great outlet of affection, that unique 
being) her mother, more important for the heart 
than all the rest of mankind, had disappeared. She 
had only a few hours in which to behold her face, 
that motionless, expressionless face; and then, 
nothing, nothing more for ever, a memory. 

And she cast herself on her knees in a horrible 
fit of despair; and with her hands clenched on the 
linen which she twisted about, her mouth pressed 
to the bed, she cried in a heart-rending voice, 
stifled amid the sheets and coverings; ** Oh, 
mamma ! my poor mamma I mamma V" 

Then, when she felt she was going mad, as mad 
as she had been the night she fled over the snow, 
she rose up and ran to the window for fresh air, 
to drink in the pure air which was not the air of 
that bed, the air of that dead one. 

The mown lawns, the trees, the heath, the sea in 
the distance, were resting in calm peace, slumber¬ 
ing in the moon's tender charm. A little of the 
soothing softness inspired Jeanne, and she began 
slowly weeping. 

Then she returned to the bed and sat down, 
toktng her mother’s hand again in her own, as 
if she had been watched over in her illness. 

A big insect had come in, attracted by the 
candles. It struck the walls like a ball, went from 
one end of the room to the other. Jeanne, dis* 
tracted by its buzzing flight, raised her eyes to 
look at it; but she never saw anything bill its 
shadow wandering over the white c^iing* 
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Presently she heard St no more. She then noticed 
the faint ticking^ of the clock, and another slight 
noise, or, rather, an almost imperceptible rustling. 
It was her mother’s watch that was still iJolng, 
forgotten in the dress which had been thrown 
on the chair at the foot of the bed. And suddenly 
a vague relation between the dead one and the 
mechanism, which had not stopped, revived the 
piercing pain in Jeanne's heart. 

She looked at the time. It was hardly half^past 
ten; and she was seized with a dreadful fear at 
having to spend the entire night there. 

Other memories came back to her : those of her 
own life*^Rosalie, Gilbertc—the bitter disillusions 
of her heart. Everything, then, was merely 
wretchedness, disappointment, unhappiness and 
death. Everything deceived, lied, caused suffering 
and sorrow. Where could one find a little rest 
and joy ? No doubt, in another existence ! When 
the sou! was delivered from the ordeal of earth. 
The soul 1 She started dreaming about that un- 
plumbed mystery, yielding suddenly to poetic con* 
victions which were immediately upset by other 
hypotheses of equal vagueness. Where was her 
mother's soul now? the soul of that mbtionless, 
icy body? Very far off, perhaps. Somewhere in 
apace? but where? Evaporated like the perfume 
of a big flower? or wandering like an invisible 
bird, escaped from its cage? 

Called back to God? or scattered fortuitously 
among new creations, mingled with germs about 
to ffourish forth? 

Vtry near, perhaps? In that room, hovering 
ilbotti dial hfeiess flesh which it had alwndniiedl?^ 
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And all at once Jeanne believed she felt a breath 
touching: her, like the contact of a spirit. She 
was afraid, fearfully afraid; so panic-stricken that 
she did not dure to move or breathe, oi turn 
round to look bt liind her. Her heart was beatings 
as in deathly t^'rior. 

And suddenly the inxisible inset i resumed its 
flig^ht, and hegjan dadiini*- afjninst the walls in its 
f^'yrations. She shi’ddered from head to foot, 
then, suddenly icassured uhen she recog;ni/cd the 
buzzing: of the wing»cd insect, she gjot up, and 
turned round. Her eyes fell on the sphinx-headed 
wiilingj-de-tU, the rc< epi icle ot the relics. 

And a cutious, altectionale thoug;fht ramc to her; 
nnmelv, to read, on that I'lst vjg;»l, just as she 
would have done with a book of devotion, the old 
letters which \\< if dear to the dead one. It seemed 
to her she was about to fulfil a dclirate, sacied 
duty, something: truly filial, which would give 
pleasure in the othei world to her mamma. 

It was the old (oncsponcknce between her 
grandfather and grandmothci. whom she had not 
knowm. She wanted to stretch her arms out to 
them over their daughter’s body, to go towards 
them on that funereal night, as if vtiey, too, had 
suffered, to form a kind of mysterious chain of 
tenderness between those who wxrc long dead, the 
one who had just gone in her turn, and herself 
who still remained on earth. 

She arose, and took from tlic drawer at the bot¬ 
tom of the writing-desk ten small packets of yellow 
papers, tied carefully with string, and arranged 
side by side. 

She put them all on the bed, in the Baronesses 
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arms, with a sort of sentimental refinenicntj and 
beg'an reading-. 

They were old letters, such as you find ink ancient 
family secretaires, letters that smell of another 
century. 

The first began with “My dearest;” another 
with “My beautiful granddaughter;” then there 
were ” My dear little one “—“ My darling ”— 
“ My adored daughter ”—then “ My dear child ” 
—“My dear Adelaide “—“My dear daughter" 
—according as they were addressed to the little 
girl, the young girl, and, K'iter, the young 
wife. 

And it was all full of passionate, childlike affee** 
tion, a thousand little intimate touches, those 
great, simple incidcjils of home, so trivial to out¬ 
siders; “father has the influenza; the servant 
Hortense lias burnt her finger; the cat “ Cro- 
querat “ is dead; they have sawn down the fir on 
the right of the gate; mother lost her mass-book 
as she came back from church, she thinks it has 
been stolen.” 

They also mentioned people unknown to Jeanne, 
whose names .she vaguely remembored having 
heard in her childhood. 

Her heart grew tender over ttu* -e details, which 
seemed revelations to her; as if she had suddenly 
entered into her mother’s whole past, secret life, 
her heart-life. She looked at the body lying there; 
and all at once she set about reading out loud, 
reading for the dead one, as if to distract, Do 
comfort her. 

And the motionless corpse seemed happy. 

One by one she put back the letters on the foot 

' o , 
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of the bed; and she thoug'ht they i;hould be put 
in the cofhn, just as with fiowere. 

She antied another packet. It was a new hand¬ 
writing'. She began : “ I can no longer do without 
your caresses. I loVc you to madness.** 

Nothing more; no name. 

She turned over the letter without understand¬ 
ing. The address was clearly “ Madame la 
Baronne Le Pcrihuis des Vaucls.*’ 

Then she opened the following: Come this 
evening, as soon as he has gone out. We shall 
have an hour. I adore you.’* 

In another: 1 have spent a delirious night in 
vainly desiring you. ! had your body in my arms, 

; your mouth on my lips, your eyes under mine. 
And then 1 felt furious enough fo throw myself 
out of the window at the idea, that at that very 
hour you were sleeping beside him, that he pos¬ 
sessed you when he pleased-” 

Jeanne was shocked; she did not understand. 
What was that? To whom, for w'hom, about 
whom were these words of love? 

She continued, alw^ays lighting upon wild de« 
clarations of love, assignations accompanied by 
warnings to be careful, and always, at the ci'd, 
were the six words: “ Above all things, burn this 
letter.” 

Finally she opened a commonplace note, a 
simple acceptance of an invitation to dinner, but 
to the same handwriting, and signed: ** Paul 
d*Enoemare/* the man whom the Baron called, 
when he still spoke of him, ” My poor ^oldf . 
Paul,** whose wife had been die Baroness’s bes|^ 
friend. ' 
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Jeanne was then all at once touched by a sus- 
pidon, which forthwith became a certainly. Her 
mother had had him for a lover. • 

And suddenly, her head swimming, she shook 
away from her those disgraceful papers, as she 
would have shaken off some poisonous animal 
that had climbed on to her, and she run to the 
window, and began to cry frightfully, with in¬ 
voluntary scrccims that rent her breast; then, 
breaking down eniirely, she crouched at the foot 
of the wail, and, hiding her face in the curtain, so 
that her groans could not be heard, she sobbed, 
drowned in bottomless de spair. 

She would perhaps have stopped like that all 
night; but a noise of steps in the neighbouring 
room made her jump up. Perhaps it was her 
father? And all the letters lay on the bed and 
floor I It would be enough if he only opened one I 
And he would know' all ! 

She bestirred herself, and, taking up in handfuls 
all the old yellow papers, both her grandparents* 
and the lover’s and those she had not unfolded, 
and those which were still tied up in the drawers 
of the wTiting-desk, she threw them into the fire¬ 
place in a heap. She then took one of the candles 
which were burning on the night-t^ihie and set fire 
to the pile of letters. A big flame burst forth 
which lit up the room, the bed, and the. corpse 
with a bright, flickering light, outlining in black 
on the white curtain at the end of the bed the 
wavering profile of the rigid face and the lines of 
the huge body beneath the sheet. 

^When there was merely a heap of cinders on the 
hearth, she turned round and sat near the open 
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window, as if she no longer dared remain near the 
dead one, and she started weeping again, her face 
in her^hands, moaning in a heartrending tone, a 
tone of desolate plaintiveness : ** Oh, my poor 
mamma ! Oh, my poor mamma !*' 

And a ghastly notion came to her If, by 
chance, her mother was not dead, she was only 
sleeping in a lethargic slumber, if she were sud¬ 
denly to get up, to spCc'k—would the knowledge 
of the dreadful secret lessen her filial love? would 
she kiss her with the same pious lips? would she 
cherish her with tite same sacred -ifTection? No! 
It was not jvxssiblc I And this thought tore her 
heart asunder. 

Night was departing ; the stars were pali/ig; it 
was the fresh hour that pnaedcs daylight. 'J'ht* 
declining moon was about to bury itself in the sea, 
to the whole surface of which it lent its ghtJer. 

And Jeanne nMueniiicred (he night spent at the 
window when she arrived at Les Pouples. How 
far off it was, how ch.i:yc'‘d everything was, how 
different the future seemt'd to her! 

And lo! the sky became fiink, with a joyous, 
amorous, charming pink. She gazed, surprised 
now as if at some strange phe r.^imenon, at tint 
fudiunt bieak of day, asking herself it it was pos¬ 
sible that there nas neither joy nor hajipiness on 
this earth, where such dawns were seen. 

A noise at the door .startled her. It was Julien. 
He asked : “ Well, arci\’t you over-tired?'* 

She gasped out “No,** glad not to be alone any 
more. ** Vou must go now and rest/* he said. 
She slowly kissed her mother with a slow, pd,infuJ| 
heart-broken kiss; then she went to her room. 
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The day passed in those sad occupations which 
death claims for itself. The Baron arrived towards 
evcnlng^. He wept a great deal. * 

The burial took place next day. 

After she had for the last time pressed her lips 
on the cold forehead, dressed her for the last time, 
end seen the body nailed down in the cofUn, Jeanne 
went to dress. The guests were about to come. 

Gilbcrte arrived first, and threw herself, sobbing, 
on her friend’s bicast. 

The carriages could be seen from the window 
turning at the railing and going off at a trot. 
And voices resounded in the big hall. Women in 
black entered tiic room one by one, women whom 
Jeanne did not know. The Marquise de Couteliet 
and the Vicomtesse dc Brisevillc kissed her. 

She all at once saw Aunt Lison creeping behind 
her. And she c.j[nbra\.ed her tenderly, which nearly 
sent the old maid into a swoon. 

Julien came in in deep mourning, looking ele¬ 
gant, busy, gratified at the assemblage. He spoke 
to his wife in a low voice about sonic point on 
w’hich he wanted her advice. He added in a con¬ 
fidential tone : “ All the nobility have come; it will 
be a very grand afiair." And he went away, 
gravely bowing to the h'dics. 

Aunt Lison and the Conucsse tdlbcrte remained 
alone with Jeanne whilst the funeral ceremony was 
being performed. The Comtesse kissed her inces- 
«antly, repealing: ** My poor dear, my poor 
dear I** 

When the Comte de Fourville came to fetch Hs 
wife, he cried himself as if he had lost hts own 
mother. 
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Thp davs that followed v\ere \eiy s. d, tho-^c 
g^tcy days in a bouse to it sef*ms empty tn the 
ab<.ence ot the familiar beini:;^ who has i;one for 
ever, those days punituatfd with pain whenever 
anything; is setn which the dead ptison was in 
the habit of usinjj. F\<iy inorrcni a memory 
oveiwh^hiis th< hc«nt and wounds it Here is the 
arm-<haii, tlu* umbrelU hit m the hall, the j^Uss 
whieh the maid has not washed * And m all the 
rooms you hud thu»K*' *viigr about; scissors, a 
plo\e, the book wlu»se leaves are worn by the 
dead finiicrs, and a thousand nothn ps that assume 
a j^tievous sij. nihcante bcc.'use they recall a tiiou* 
sand small 1 ic t 

And the voice of the dead haunts you; you be* 
lieve you he ir it, you would like to lun away, any* 
w^here, to esfape the haunted house One has to 
remain because others are thcie «.ho also remain 
and suffc r 

And, besides, Jeanne was crushed by the 
memory of her discovery. Ihe thoufjht weigf 4 
on her, her wounded heart did not heal. Her 
present solitude was enhanced by that horrible 
secret, her last spaik of trustfulness had been 
extinguished, together with the last apaik oif 
beliel. 


19 ® 
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The Baron went away after a time; he had need 
of movement, of chang-e of air, of escaping" from 
the black grief in which he was sinking deeper and 
deeper. 

And the big house, which, from time to time, 
witnessed t!ic similar disappearance of one of its 
masters, resumed its quiet, regular life. 

And, next, Paul fell ill. Jeanne nearly went 
m.ad, rernairied twrivc days without sleeping", 
almost without eat in}.;. 

He recovered; hut she was frightened l)y the 
idea that he inlglit die. Wh.ii would .slie do then? 
VVhat would become (d her? And the vague 
desire of having anotlier child slowly came into 
her heart. Soon she dreamt of it; she was entirely 
consumed by her former longing to Ivive two little 
children alx>ut her, a bc^y and a girl. And it was 
an obsession. 

But since the Rosalie affair she had been liviiig 
apart from Julien. A rccoru.ili.'itif>n (v'en seemed 
impossible in their prc.scnt .situation, julien was 
in love with anotlicr w'oman; .she kiitnv it: afuj the 
mere thought of submitting anew to his carc.s.ses 
made her shudder wdth repugnance. 

Still, she would have resigned lieraelf to it, so 
greatly was she tormented by the de.sire of having 
another child, but she asked herself, how could 
they begin their intimacy again? She w'ould have 
died of humiliation rather than let him g’uess her 
intentions; and he did not appear to think about 
her any more. 

She would perchance have given up the idea; 
but, lo and behold I every night she began drtram* 
ing about a daughter; and she saw her playing 
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with Paul under the plane; and somctinu^ sht 
felt a kind of ilch to up, and to go, without a 
word,to her htiid>and in his room. Twice she 
even crept as far as his door; then she hurried 
back, her heart beating with shame. 

The Baron had gone; her mother was dead; 
Jeajfne had nobody now she might consult, to 
wlunn she could confide her intimate sccicts. 

So slie resolved lo vish iht Abb4 Picot, and to 
inform him, under the s- 4 I of confession, of the 
difficult project she had in view. 

She arriverl when he was reading his breviary 
in his little g.'^iden planted with ftuit-trccs. 

After talking a few minutes about one thing and 
another, she stammered out with a blush: ** 1 
want to confess, ?»Ion‘,ienr I’AblV*.** 

He was .'U'^tounrh d, and put on his spectacles 
lo have a good Io »k at her; then he off laugh¬ 
ing. “ lint you oui^htn't to have any big sins 
on viiur conscience.” She was altogether con- 
fu.sed, and rej<«incd : “ No, but I w'ant to ask your 
advice in a mailer, a rnafter so—so—so difficult 
that 1 do not dare to talk to you about it in coti- 
versatiun. 

He iinmcdinrdy put a.sidc his good-humoured 
aspect, and assumed a prie.^illy air: “Well, my 
child, >*ome! i shall li&tcn to you in the confes¬ 
sional. ** 


But she held him back, hesitating, arrested all 
at once by a sort c( scrupulousness about speaking 
of such delicate things in the seclusion of an 
empty church. 

“Oh! well, no—Monsieur le Cur^—I can*—1 
can—if you like—tell you here what brings me to 
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you. Come, let’s sit over there ia your little 
arbour.” 

They walked there .slowly. She was peeking 
some way of expressing herself, of beginning. 
They sat down. 

Then she began, as if she were confessing: 

** My father-” tlicn she hesitated, repeated 

again : ” My tather-” and held her tongue, 

quite confiisefl. 

He waited, his hands cro.ssed un his belly. 
Seeing her enibarrri<^.snient, he eneouraged her: 
“ VVcil, nty clang bier, one ii light think you are 
alraid; come now, he hfa\e, ” 

She made up her mind, like a coward who hurls 
himself into danger: My father, 1 want another 
child.” He did not understand, and gave no 
answer. Whereiip»)n she explained, confounding 
the words in her timidity. 

“f am al'^nt in life now'; niy father and my 
husband are hardly on speaking te.rins; iny mother 

i.s dead; and -and-” she whispered, shudder- 

ing—” the other day 1 nearly lost my M>n ! What 
would have become ol nie tijcn.-"” 

She wa.s silent. i he piicst ga/ed at her in 
bewilderment: ” Well, come to tlu* point.” 

She repeated: ” 1 slumld like another child.” 
Whereupon he smiled, accustojiu J as he was to 
the gross joking of the peasants, who hardly put 
themselves out in his presence, and he answered 
with a sly nod : 

” Well, it seems to me it all depends on 
you.” 

She raised her frank eyes to him, then stam¬ 
mered in confusion : ” But>--but~>^you understand 
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- since—since—since—you know—the servant— 
my husband and I live—we live quite separate.” 

Tli^ priest was used to the promiscuities and the 
undignllied morals of the rustics, and was aston¬ 
ished at this revelation; then, all at once, he 
thought be had ^fuessed the young wife^s real 
desire. lie iook(;d at her askance, full of kindly 
feeling and sympathy with her distress; “ Yes; f 
grasp it perfectly. 1 understand that your--your 
widowhood is a burden lu- you. You are young, 
healthy. Will, it's natural, only too natural.” 

He began to smile again, rarried away by hi* 
cheerful temperament as rural priest; and he 
gently tapped Jeanne’s hand : “It is allowed you, 
very much .tlltiwed you, in fact, by the Cornman<i- 
ments. I'hou shah not iiavtt ('arnal desin s except 
in marriage.—Y<.iu'rc married, areti't you?” 

She, in turn, had not at hrst understood his in- 
-simialioris; but, as soon a*i she did. she was quite 
taken aback, and reddened, with tears in her 
eyes. 

” Oh ! Monsieur Ic Cur<S what arc you saying? 
What arc you thinking? 1 swear to you — I swear 
to you-” And her voice was choked with sobs. 

He was surprised; and he comforted her: 
“Cornel J didn't want to hurt you. I was jok* 
ing a bit—which is not for''idder honest folk. 
But reckon on me; you may reckon on me I 
shall see M. Julien. ” 

She did not know what else to s.ay. She now 
wanted to refuse an intervention, which she feared 
would be clumsy and dangerous, but she did not 
dare ta So she went away, murmuring; I 
thank you. Monsieur le Curd." 
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A week went by. She was Itving* if» an atipitsH 
of di.squlet. 

One evening:, at dinner, Julien looked her in 
a peculiar way, with a certain smile on his lips 
which she kneu he wort when in a chafhng- n^XHl, 
There was even a sort of imperceptibly ironic 
g-ulljirjtry in his conduct; and when afterwards 
tl»cy took a stroll in her mother’s big' avenue, he 
whispered in her ear: "It seems that we are 
friends ag^ain." 

She did not reply. She was lookirq^: on the 
ground al a kind straight line wdiirh was almost 
invisible at the moment, owing to tiie grass hav- 
intj grown again. It was the track of the 
Baroness's foot that was fading, even as a memory 
fades. 

.And Jecno*' felt h»*r lic.irt .siirivcl up, overcome 
Ity sadness; she Iclt lost in life, so far away from 
everybody. 

julien went on : "As for me, 1 ask for notltiug 
better. 1 was afraid of disjdea.sing juu." 

The sun was s« uing ; (he air was mild. Jeanne 
was opprcs.sed by a l4.>nging to cry, one of those 
yearnings for un)>osoming herself to a friendly 
heart, a yearning to cla.sp some one ih her arm.s, 
and whispe r her troubles. A sob rose to her heart. 
She opened her arms and threw herself into 
Julien*s arms. 

And she cried. He looked in amazement at 
her hair, unable to sec her face, which was hidden 
on his breast- He fancied she still loved him, 
and impressed a condescending kiss on her 
chignon. 

They then went in again without a word. He 
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followed her to her room, and spent the nig^ht 
with her. 

And^lheir former relations began again. 

♦ ♦ # ♦ * 

She becinne enceinte. Whereupon, plunged in 
a delirious joy, she shut her doi>r every night, 
vowing herself to elcrnal chastity, in an impulse 
of gratitude towards the vague deity she adored. 

She lelt again nearly happy, and was ain&zed 
at the leadiness with which her grief at her 
mother’s death had calmed down. She had 
imagined herself inconsolable; and lo! in barely 
two months the re\xnt wound was healing. All 
that remained was a lender melancholy, like a 
veil of S(jrrow cast on her lile. No further acci¬ 
dent appeared possible to her. Her children 
would grow up, w’ould Jo\c her; she w'ould grow 
old in traiKjuilllty and contentment, without 
bothering about her husband. 

About tlx; end of September, the Abb^ Picot 
paid a ceremonious visit with a new cassock, which 
only showed as yei a week’s stains; and he intro¬ 
duced his .succes.sor, the Abbe To'biac. He W'as 
quite a young priest, thin and very short, who 
spoke emphatically, and whose eyes, circled with 
black and hollow, denoted a violent character. . 

'lire old Cur^ had been appointed Dean of 
GodervilJe. 

Jeanne felt genuinely sorry at his departure. 
The worthy man’s face w’as associated with all 
her memories as a young wife. He had married 
her, baptized Paul, and buried the Baroness. She 
could not Imagine £touvent without the Abhd 
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Picot’s paunch passing along the farniyarda; and 
she liked him because he was cheerful and 
affected. 

He did not seem joyful, in spile of bis promo¬ 
tion. “ It costs me dear, it cosu me dear, 
Madame la Comtessc,” he declared. “ I’ve been 
here eighteen years. Oh ! the living brings in 
little and isn’t worth much. I'he men have as 
little religion as possible, and the women, the 
uomcn, you know, have hardly any morals. The 
gills only go to church to be married after mak¬ 
ing a pilgrimage ic# Notic Dame du Gro.s Ventre, 
and the orangc-tlower is not expensive in these 
parts. All the same, I love the place.” 

The new Cur^ made some impatient gestures, 
and grew crimson. ” All that will have to bf 
altered with me,” he observed abrufitly. He had 
the lt>ok of a cross child, so frail and thin was 
he in his cassiH;k, which was already worn out, 
but clean. 

The Abh6 Picot eyed him sideways, a.s he used 
to do in his merry inr>ods, and rejoined: ” Well, 
Abl)«^, to prevent these things you will have to 
chain up your paribhioners; and even that would 
be no good. ’ ’ 

” We shall ^c.e,” replied the little priest, in a 
cutting tone. And the old Cure ssniiled, as he took 
a pinch of snuff : ” Age will tone you down, Abb^, 
and experience, t€>o; you will alienate from the 
Church the last of your Hock; that’s all. People 
are believers in these parts; but by Jove! take 
care. My word ! when I see a girl come to mass 
who appears to me a bit stout, I say to myself: 
She’s going to bring me another parishioner;--- 
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and I try to marry her. Vou won’t prevent them 
astray, you’ll see; but you can go and find 
the yoy.ng man and prevent him from deserting 
the mother. Marry them, Abbe, marry them; 
don’t bother about anything else.’* 

“ We think differently; it’s useless to dwell on 
the point," rudely retorted the new Curi. And 
the AbbiS Picot began again regretting his village, 
the sea which he could perceive from the pres¬ 
bytery windows, the little funnel-shaped valleys, 
where he went to recite his breviary, whilst be¬ 
holding the shipsS passing m the distance. 

And the two priests took leave. The elder one 
kissed Jeanne, who nearly cried. 

A week later the Abbe Tolbiac returned. He 
spoke of the reforms he was accomplishing as 
might a prince taking possession of a kingdom. 
He then begged the X'icomtesse not to miss the 
mass on Sundays, and to communicate on all the 
f6te-days. 

"You and I," he remarked, "arc the heads 
of the district; we have to govern it and always 
set a good example. We must join forces In 
order to be powerful and respected. When 
Church and Chdteau go hand in hand, the cottage 
will fear and obey us." 

Jeanne’s religion consisted entirely of sen! V 
ment; she had that dreamy faith which always 
belongs to a woman; and, if she fairly fulfilled her 
religious duties, it was more especially owing to 
a habit she had retained from the convent* since 
the Baron’s carping philosophy had overthrown 
her convictions a long time ago. 

The Abb^ Pioot coatented himself with tht Btlll 
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she could give him, and never reproached her* 
But his successor, when he did not see her at 
mass on Sunday, went to the chateau disturbed 
in mind and severe in language. ^ 

She did not want to break with the Cur6, and 
promised reform, reserving to herself the right of 
only showing herself assiduous during the first 
few weeks, out of complaisance. 

Gradually, however, she acquired the habit of 
church-going, and suf^mitted to the inllucnce of 
the frail priest, who was both sincere and strong 
of will. A mystic, he pleased her by his exalta¬ 
tions and ardours. He made vibrate in her the 
chord of religious poetry, which all women have 
in their souls. His uncompromising austerity, 
his contempt for the world and sensualities, his 
disgust at human pre-occupations, his love of God, 
his youthful, savage inexperience, his hard words, 
his inilexibJe will, gave Jeanne the impression of 
a man made of the stuff of martyrs; and she let 
herself be fascinated, she who had already suffered 
and been disillusioned, by the rigid fanaticism of 
this boy, a minister of Heaven. 

He led her to Christ the Consoler, showing her 
how the pious joys of religion v/ould alleviate all 
her sufferings; and she knelt in the confessional, 
bumbling herself, feeling puny and weak before 
this priest, who seemed about fifteen. 

He was, however, quickly detested throughout 
the country. 

Being unyieldingly severe to himself, he showed 
hiinself implacably intolerant to others. One 
tUng. particularly roused bis wrath and indigna- 
He spoke about it in bia sermons 
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with fury, In crude terms, after the ecdesiasllcal 
manner, hurling* thundering* periods against con* 
eupiscence at his rustic audience; and he trembled 
with r^ge, and stamped his foot, as his mind was 
haunted by the images he evoked in his outbursts. 

The young men and the girls gave each other 
sidelong glances across the church; and the old 
peasants, who always like to joke about such 
matters, disapprove,d of the little Curd’s intoler¬ 
ance, as they returned to their farms after mass, 
by the side of their blue-hloused sons and their 
black-shav. led wive.s. And the whole district was 
in an uproar. 

People told each other in whispers about his 
severities in the confessional, the severe penances 
he inflicted; and, as he persisted in refusing abso¬ 
lution Id girls whose chastity was not above 
reproach, there was an undercurrent of jeering. 
They laughed when, at the high ma.sses of the 
fStes, they saw young men and women remaining 
on their benciies, instead of going and communi¬ 
cating with the others. 

Presently, he played the spy on lovers to pre¬ 
vent them meeting, like a keeper pursuing 
poachers. He hunted them along the ditches 
behind the barns, on moonlit nights, and in the 
clumps of sea-rushes on the slopes of the little 
downs. ^ 

He once discovered a pair who did not walk 
apart when he appeared; they held each other by 
the waist, and kissed as they strolled along a 
ravine filled with stones. 

** Stop it at once, you bcasta!** 

Whereupon the young man turned routid etui 
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answered: ** Mind your <mn business^ M^sieu 
rCurd; it’s nothing to do with you.” 

The Abb^ then picked up some stonesy and 
threw at them, as If they were dogs. ^ 

The couple ran away, laughing; and, the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday, he denounced them by name, 
before the xvhole congregation. 

The young peasants ail stopped going to mass.. 

The Curt^ dined at the cb;heau every Thursday, 
and often came during the week to talk w'ith his 
penitent. She woidd become ecstatic, like him, 
would discuss immaterial things, and use all the 
old, complex arsenal of religious controversy. 

They would walk along the Baroness’s grand 
avenue, talking of Christ and the Apostles, and 
of the Virgin and tlie Bathers of the Church, as 
if they had known them. 'I'hey sometimes stopped^ 
to put each other profound que.stions, which 
caused them to wander into mysticism, she losing 
herself in poetic arguments that went up to the 
heavens like rockets, he arguing more, precisely, 
like a monomaniacal lawyer who wanted to prove 
the squa.'-ing of the circle mathematica lly. 

Julien treated the new Cur<f with great respect, 
continually repeating: ” That priest suits me, he 
does not compromise.” And he readily confessed 
and communicated, lavishly setting a good 
example. 

He now went almost daily to the Fourvilles, 
shooting with the husband, who could no longer 
live without him, and riding with the Comtesse, 
in spite of the rain and heavy weather. 

”Thcy arc mad about riding,” observed the 
' Omte, ‘^but it docs |my wife good.” 
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The Baron came back about the middle of 
November. He was changed, aged, broken down, 
sttoeped in a black gloom which had penetrated 
his min^. And, all at once, the love that bound 
him to his daujibler seemed to increase, as if those 
few months of desolate loneliness had sharpened 
his hunger for affection, trust and tenderness. 

Jeanne did not confide to him her new ideas, 
her intimacy with the Abb<^ Tolbiac, and her reli¬ 
gious zeal; but, the first time he saw the priest, 
he felt a vehement dislike for him. 

So, wlien the young wife asked him in the 
evening: “ How do you like him?” he replied: 
“That man is an inquisitor 1 He must be very 
dangerous!'' 

Presently, when he heard from the peasants, 
whose friend he was, about the young priest’s 
hatshiiess and violence, the kind of persecution 
he waged against inborn laws and instincts, his 
heart was filled with hatred for him. 

The Baron was of the race of the old philoso¬ 
phers who worshipped nature. His affections 
were stirred when he saw two animals coupling, 
and he adored a kind of pantheistic deity; but he 
bristled up at the conception of a full of 
bourgeois intentions, Jesuitical wrath and tyran¬ 
nical revenge, a God who belittled in his eyes the 
inevitable, limitless, omnipotent creation as 
sec it, the creation which is life, light, earth, 
thought, plant, rock, man, air, beast, star, God, 
and insect as well, creating because it is creation, 
stronger than a will, vaster than a reasoning, pro¬ 
ducing without object, without reason and without 
end, tn all directions and m all forms throughout 
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in6mte spnce, according- to the necessities of 
chance and the neighbourhood of the suns that 
warm the worlds. . 

Creation contained all germs, thought and life 
developing in it like the Bowers and fruits on the 
trees. 

For him, therefore, reproduction was the great 
general law, the sacred, honourable, divine act, 
which fulfils the obscure and constant will of the 
Universal Heing. And he began, from farm to 
farm, an ardent campaign against the intolerant 
priest, who was a persecutor of life. 

Jeanne, in her grief, prayed to the Lord, 
implored her father to desist; but he always 
retorted: “Such men must be combated, 
our right and our duty. They're not human. ’ 
He repeated, shaking his long, white hair: “ They 
are not human; they understand nothing, nothing, 
nothing. They act under the influence of a fatal 
dream; they are anti-physical. “ And he shouted : 
“ Anti-physical 1“ as if he had uttered a curse. 

The priest well knew him for an enemy, but, as 
he intended to remain master of the chateau and 
of the young wife, he temporized, sure of final 
victory. 

A fixed idea next haunted hin.; he had accident¬ 
ally discovered the amours of Julicn and Gilberte, 
and he wanted to break them off at all costs. 

He came one day to pay Jeanne a visit, and, 
after a long mystical conversation, he asked her 
to join with hfm in fighting, in destroying the evU 
in her own family, in saving two souls that were 
in danger. 

She did not understand, and wanted to know 
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his meaning. He answered: ** The hour has not 
yet come; I shall see you again soon.*' And he 
went away abruptly. 

WjiAer was then nearing its end, a ** rotten** 
winter, as they say in the country, damp and 
warm. 

'Hie Abb^ came again a few days later, and 
spoke in vague terms of one of those unworthy 
liaisons between people wlio ought to be above 
reproach. It was the duty, said he, of tho.se 
who knew the facts, to use every means of slop¬ 
ping it. Then he entered on one of his lofty argu¬ 
mentations, and, presently, taking Jeanne's hand, 
he conjured her to open her eyes, to understand 
and help him. 

She understood that time, but was silent, 
frightened at the thought of all the misery that 
might arise in the house, which was now so quiet; 
and she feigned not to know what the Abb^ meant. 
Whereupon he no longer hesitated, but spoke 
straight out. 

“ It’s a painful duty I have to perform, Madanie 
la Comtesse, but 1 cannot act otherwise. The 
ministry 1 bold ordains me not to leave you in 
Ignorance of what you may prevent. I tell you 
that your husband has a crimin tl friendship with 
Madame dc Fourville." 

She bent her head in pow^erless resignation. 

The priest went on: " U'bat do you think of 
dmng now?** 

" What do you want me to do, Monsieur 
TAbb^?'* she gasped. 

** To throw yourself in the way of this gailty 
passion/* hf replied 
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She began to cry, and in a heart-broken voice: , 
•• But he has already deceived me with a servant; 
he doesn’t listen to me; he doesn’t love me any 
more; he ill-treats me whenever 1 express^ desire 
that does not suit him. What can 1 do?” 

Without answering directly, the Cur^ exclaimed ; 

” So you yield to it 1 you resign yourself 1 you 
consent! The adultery is beneath your roof; and 
you tolerate it! The crime is being perpetrated 
under your eyes, and you turn them away from 
it! Arc you a wife? A Christian? A mother?** 

“ What do you want me to do?” she sobbed. 

” Anything rather than allow such infamy,” he 
rejoined. *' Anything I I tell you. Leave him. 
Flee from this defiled hou.se.” 

” But 1 have no niont'y, Monsieur I'Abb^,” she 
obserN'cd ; ” and, besides, I have no courage now; 
and, then, how can I leave him without proofs? 

1 have not even the right to do so,” 

The priest arose, quivering with anger: 
” Cowardice is your counsellor, Madam. I 
thought you different. You are unworthy of 
God's mercy I” 

She fell at his knees: “Oh! I implore you, 
don’t desert me, advise me !” 

“ Open M. dc Fourville’s eyt;s,” he remarked 
curtly. ” It’s his duty to break off the liaison.” 

She was terrified at the idea: “ But he would 
kill them I Monsieur I’Abb^! And .should 1 be 
the one to denounce them ? Oh 1 not that I 
never!” 

He then raised his hand as if to curse her, beside 
himself with wrath: “ Remain in your shame and 
in your crime; for y0^}mre more guilty than they. 
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You are a complaisant wife t I have nothing more 
to do with this place.’* 

And he went off, so furious that his whole body 
trembl^:d. 

She followed him in distraction, ready to yield, 
beginning to promise. But he continued quiver¬ 
ing with indignation, walking rapidly and shaking 
in his rage his big blue umbrella which was almost 
as high as himself. 

He perceived Julien standing near the gate, 
directing some pruning work; so he turned to thd 
left to cross the Couillards* farm; and kept repeat'- 
ing: Leave me, Madame, I have nothing more 

to say to you.'* 

Right in his way, in the midrlle of the farmyard, 
a number of children belonging to the house and 
the neighbours were crowding about the kennel 
of the bitch Mirza, and were watching .something 
curiously, with a concentrated, mute attention. In 
the midst of them, the Baron, too, his hands be¬ 
hind his back, was looking on wuth curiosity. You 
would have taken him for a schoolmaster- When, 
however, he saw the priest at a distance, he went 
away, in order to avoid meeting, greeting, or 
speaking to him. 

*' Leave me to myself a few days. Monsieur 
VAbb^,** said Jeanne entreatingly, “and the* \ 
|come again to the chAttau. 1 shall tell you what 
I have been able to do, and what I have arranged ; 
and we can talk over things.*' 
i They were then approaching the group of 
’ children; and the Cur^ went near, to see what 
was interesting them so much. It was the bitch 
whelping. In front of the kennel five piips were 
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Already groping; round their mother, who tenderly 
licked them as she lay stretched out on her side, 
in pain. At the moment the priest bent down to 
look, a sixth tiny pup appeared. Whereat |U the 
youngsters, in an outburst of glee, began clapping 
their hands and crying out: “There’s another I 
there’s another !’’ It vias an amusement, a natural 
amusement into which nothing impure entered.' 
They looked on at the w helping, just as they would 
have looked .xt apjih s falling. 

The AbbiS Tolblac was at first dumbfounded, 
then, seized by an irresistible fury, he lifted hts 
big umbrella and beg .in striking among the crowd 
of children’s heads with all his sit eng ih. Tlic 
fiighteiu-d youngsters ran away as hard as they 
could; and he found himself suddenly before the 
labouring bitch that was struggling to rise. He, 
however, did not let her even get on her leg.s, and, 
losing his head, bx^gan to beat her down with the 
full force of his ai m. Chained up as she wa.s, she 
could not run away, and moaned ht)rribly whilst 
writhing beneath the blows. He broke his 
umbrella. Then, his hands being unarmed, he 
jumped on her, frantically trampling ,her under¬ 
foot, stamping on her, crushing her. Beneath hia 
pressure a final pup was broiigb: into the world; 
and with savage heel he dispatched the bleeding 
body which still moved among the whining pups, 
blind and awkward, that were already seeking for 
the teats. 

Jeanne bad fled; but the priest suddenly felt him¬ 
self taken by the neck; a box on the ear knocked his 
hat off; and the Baron, in his exasperation, carried 
hidGi tp the fence and riirew him into the road* 
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When M« le Perthuis turned round, he saw his 
daughter on her knees, sobbing in the middle of 
the pups, and gathering them up in her skirt. 
He rustled up to her, gesticulating, and shouted : 
“There you have him, there you have him, the 
man in acossaek ! Have you seen what he is, now ?“ 
The farm-hands had run up, and they were all 
looking at the disembowelled dog, and Couillard's 
wife cried • *' Could anybody he as cruel as that?’* 
Meanwhile Jeanne had puked up the seven 
pups, and declncd she would bring them up. 

They tried to give them milk, three died the 
next day Old Simon then went round to find a 
foster-mother lor the pup*' He lould not find one, 
but brought back a she cat, declaring she would 
do. Three more pups were then killed, and the 
last was entrusted to this wtl-nurse of another 
race She adopted if immediately, and, lying 
down on her side, gave it hei teat 

lhat It might not exhaust it' foster-mother, the 
pup was weaned a fortnight after, and Jeanne her¬ 
self undertook to find it with a feeding-bottle. 
She had called it ** Toto, “ The Baron altered its 
name, and rcchnstcnrd it Massac'c ** 

The priest did not go again tc Jeanne, but the 
following Sunday he launched from the pulpit 
imprecations, maledictions and menaces agains s 
the chateau, declaring its wounds should be seared 
writh a red-hot iron, anathematizing the Baron who 
laughed at him, and making a veiled, but timid, 
/allusion to Julien’s amours. Ihc Vicomte was 
exasperated, but the fear of an awful scandal 
extinguished his wrath. 

Then, sermon after sermon, the priest went on 
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calling dawn vengeance on them, prophesying that 
the hour of God was approaching^ that all His 
enemies would be smitten. 

Julien wrote to the archbishop a rcspectibl, but 
vigorous letter. The Abb^ Tolbiac was threatened 
with disgrace. He grew silent. 

He could now be met, making long, solitary 
excursions, striding along with an excited expres* 
slOn. Gilbertc and Julien frequently saw him 
during their rides, sometimes at a distance, like a 
black point at the end of a plain, or on the edge of 
the cliff, sometimes reading hi.s breviary in some 
narrow valley they were about to enter. They 
would then turn about, in order not to pass near 
him. 

Spring had come, revivifying their love, throw¬ 
ing them every day into one another's arms, now 
here, now there, under any shelter tliey might meet 
with in their expedilions. 

As the leaves oi the trees were still young, and 
the grass damp, and they could not, us in the 
middle of summer, bury themselves in the under¬ 
growth of the woods, they had generaUy utilized, 
for the hiding of their embraces, a shepherd's 
movable hut, which had hecn abruidoncd since the 
autumn on the summit of the Vaucotte hill. 

It stood there, high on its wheels, quite by it¬ 
self, five hundred metros from the cliff, just at the 
point where the steep descent into the valley Iwj- 
gan. They could not be surprised in it, becausf 
it dominated the level ground; and their horses, 
fastened to the shafts, waited till they were tired 
kisses 

. J^ut lo t one day, just as they were leaving this 
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Ahcher, they perceived the Abb6 Tolbiac sittings 
almost hidden among- the sea-rushes on the down» 

“ We must leave our horses in the ravine/* said 
Julienf “ they might otherwise betray us a long 
way off.” And they accustomed themselves to 
tying up the animals in a recess of the valley, 
crowded with brushwood. 

Next, one evening, as they were both returning 
to La Vrillelte, where they were to dine with the 
Comte, they met the Cur^ of fitouvent leaving the 
chAteau. !le stood aside to let them pass; and 
bowed, without meeting their eyes. 

They felt some anxiety, which soon vanished. 

« » « « « 

Now, Jeanne was reading near the fire one after¬ 
noon, when there was a gale blowing (it was the 
beginning of May), when she suddenly caught 
sight of the Comte dc Fourville coming up on foot 
and at such a pace that she believed an accident 
had happened. 

She came down quickly to receive him, and, 
when she was face to face with him, she thought 
he had gone mad. He wore a large fur cap which 
he only used at home, and was dressed in l^a 
shooting-jacket, and looked so pale that his red 
moust.Hche, which usually did not show up on his 
healthy complexion, seentcd like a flame. And hO 
eyes were haggard; they rolled about as if void 
of thought. 

He gasped out; ** My wife is here, isn*t she?** 
No, I haven't seen her to-day,** answered 
Jeanne, losing all composure. 

Whereupon he sat down, as if hts lega had beep 
crushed; he took off bh cap, and 
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wiped his forehead several times with his hand* 
kerchief; then^ starting’ up, he advanced towards 
the young wife, both his hands stretched out, his 
mouth open, ready to speak, to conhdc to her shme 
fearful grief; then he stopped, stated at her, and 
remarked in a delirious kind of way: *' But it*s 
your husband—you also ■ And he ran off to¬ 
wards the sea. 

Jeanne ran to stop him, entreating him* her 
heart wild with terror as she thought: “ He knows 
everything! What’s he going to do? Oh ! that he 
may not find them !** 

However, she could not catch him up, and he 
did not listen. He was going straight on with¬ 
out hesitation, sure of his mark. He crossed the 
ditch, and then, trampling through the sea-rushes 
with huge strides, he rcat hed the cliff, 

Jeanne, standing!; on the tree-covered slope, fol¬ 
lowed him for a long time with her eyes; piesently, 
losing sight of him, she went back, in tortures of 
anguish. 

He had turned to the right, and had started 
running. The sea was while with rough'billows; 
big, black clouds scurried along with incredible 
speed, passed by, and were followed by others; 
and each cloud poured a furious shower on the 
downs. The wind hissed, groaned, beat down the 
grass, laid low the young crops, carried away, like 
decks of foam, big white birds which it drove far 
away into the fields. 

The gusts of rain beat in the Comte’s face, 
wetted bis cheeks and moustaches down which the 
water dripped, filled his ears with noise 'Snd his 
heait with tomoit 
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There« 3a front of him, the Vaucotte valley ifis- 
played its deep boi>oin. There was nothing 
between but a shepherd’s hut near a vacant sheep- 
mnf Two horses were tied to the shafts of the 
movable sbcltei. What could one have to fear in 
such a storm;* 

As soon as be perceived the horses, the Comte 
lay down on the ground, then dragged himself 
along on hands and knees, looking like a sort of 
monster, with his big body soiled with mud, and 
his hairy cap He crawled up to the lonely cabin, 
and hid beneath it, so as not to be discovered 
through the hssures in the planks. 

The horses, which had seen him, were dis¬ 
turbed. He slowly cut the reins with hts knife, 
which he held open m his hand, and, as a hurri¬ 
cane had tome on, the animals fled away, exdted 
by the hail that dashed aj^ainst the sloping roof 
of the wooden hut, making it tremble on its 
wheels 

Then the Comte, rising to his knees, fixed his 
eye to the bottom of the dour and looked 
inside. 

He did not move, he seemed to be waiting. A 
rather long time went by, and <-udde dy he jumped 
up, muddy from head to foot. With a savage 
gesture he pushed the bolt which shut the shehcr 
on the outside, and, st i/ing the shafts, he began 
shaking the cabin as if he wanted to break it to 
p*etcs. Then suddenly, bending his tall figure tn 
a desperate effort, he harnessed himself to it, and 
dragged it along like a bull, panting; and be pulled 
the moving coi and those it conUined towards flm 
steep declivity. Those inside shouted, beating 
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against the door with their fists, not understand* 
ing what was occurriog. 

When he had reached the top of the incline, be 
let go of the light cabin, which began rolling down 
tlie slope. 

It hurried on its course, rushing madly down, 
ever going quicker, jumping, springing like an 
animal, beating the ground uith its shaits. 

An old beggar, ciomhing in a ditch, saw it pass 
over bis head at one bound; and he heard feuiful 
screams coming from the wooden box. 

Suddenly it lost a wliecl, torn off by a collision, 
it fell on its side, and began to roll over and over 
like a ball, just as an uprooted house would dash 
down from a mountain'top. Then, reaching the 
edge of the last ravine, it gave a jump, describ¬ 
ing a curve, and failing to the bottom was smashed 
like an egg-slu 11. 

When it Liy broken on tlic rod y giound, the 
old^tramp, who had ‘-etn it pass, wer.l down slowly 
through the biambleo, and, actuated by peasant 
prudence, not danng to approai h the disem¬ 
bowelled cabin, he went to the ncaicsl farm and 
told of the accident. 

The people rushed up; the diH'ns wcie raises!; 
and two bodu s were brought to sight. TJtcy were 
bruised, crushed, bleeding. The man bad his fore¬ 
head laid open and his whole face smashed up. 
The woman's jaw was hanging loose, broken away 
in some shock; and tlicir broken limbs were soft, 
as if there were no bones under the skin. 

Still, they were recognized, and the bystanders 
began to argue at length about the causes ol die 
disaster* 
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What were they doing in the cot?** asked a 
woman. Whereupon, the oiih tramp related that 
they had apparently taken refuge there in order 
to be sheltered from the storm, and that the furi¬ 
ous gale must have overturned the hut and hurled 
It down. And he explained that he was himself 
going to take refuge there, when he had seen the 
horses tied to the shafts, acttl understood fiom that 
that the place was occupied. 

** If it hadn’t been so, 1 should have shaied their 
fate,*’ he added, with a satisfied look, 

** Perhaps it would have been better,** said a 
voice. Whereupon the worthy man worked him¬ 
self into a fearful rage. 

" Why should it have been better? Because 
I’m poi>r and they’re rich I Look at 'cm now.” 
And trembling, ragged, drenclied in rain, looking 
filthy with his tangled beard and his long hair 
flowing from under his batUrid hat, he pointed 
to the two corpses with the end of his hooked 
stick; and he observed: '* We’re all equal, like 
that.” 

Meanwhile other peasants had c« me up, and 
were looking on askance, with restless, cunning, 
frightened, selfish, cowardly e>es Next they con¬ 
sidered what to do; and it was decided, in the hope< 
of a rcwaid, that the bodies should be taken to 
their chfiteaux. So, two carts were harnessed. 
But a fresh difficulty arose. Some wanted simply 
to furnish the bottom of the waggons with straw; 
others opined that the correct thing was to put 
mattresses there. 

** But the mattresses would be steeped in 
blood," exclaimed the womao who had already 
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•poken, ** Th«y*d have to be washed in eau ds 
javelU,** , 

"They’ll pay for them," rejoined a fat, jo\2al* 
faced farmer. " The more theyVc worth the 
dearer they’ll be.” The argument was decisive. 

And the two carts, standing high on springless 
wheels, went off at a trot, one to the right, the 
other to the left, shaking and jolting, at e\ery big 
rut the remains of those being s wlio had been 
clasped in each other’s arms and would never meet 
again. 

The Comte, as soon as he saw the cabin rolling 
down the sleep descent, had fled away as speedily 
as he could through the rain and the storm. He 
ran like that for several houts, cutting across high¬ 
roads, jumping down slopes, bursting through 
hedges; and he had returned home at nightfall, 
without knowing how 

Ibc frighternd servants were waiting for him, 
and told him Lb it the two horses had just retuined 
without their riders, Julinrs horse having followed 
the other. ,, 

M. de FourviIIe staggntd, and, in broken 
voice: "Some a<rident must have happened to 
them in this dreadful weather Let everybody go 
and look for them " 

He went off again himself, but, as soon as be 
was out of sight, he hid himself under a bush, 
watching the road by whuh the woman he still 
loved with a wild passion was about to return, 
dead, or dying, or, perhaps, mutilated, disfigured 
for ever. 

And soon a cart passed him, carrying something 
atrange. 
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It stepped before the ohdteaUf and then entered. 
It was that, yes, it was Sht\but a terrible angutsh 
' nailed hii|> to the spot, a horrible fear of knowin|^, 
a da id of the truth and he did not move, crouch¬ 
ing hke a hail, tic nblinaf at the. least noise 

III- waited one houi, two hours jierliaps The 
cait did not leave He said to lumself his wife 
was dvingf, and thf thouj-ht of sf einq her, of mect- 
hei ga/o, filled him with sufh horror, that he 
was all at once airaal of b(in,> discoveicd in his 
hiding’-pl ue ind comptlUd to return home in order 
to witness hei a^onv , anti ht fled away again right 
into the mifidh of the vtood linn he suddenly 
reflffted th it pciluips s'w had lUfd of help, that 
piobahlv thru w is no om to t ikc care of her, and 
he ran l)a<k in a fr tniic huiry 

On entfnni'^ lu in< t Ins i^tirdcncr, and cried out: 
“\\olIf’’' ihe ni Ml did not venture to reply, 
Thim “ Is she dt uH"* M de Fourvillc nearly 
veiled And the servant sianmu red . ‘‘ Yes, Mon¬ 
sieur le (."iimte ” 

He flit immen^tly reluved A sudden calm 
entered liis blood and quivering muscles, and he 
went hrmly up the steps of thr j^rand perron. 

The otlicr w had rca< htd I es Peuples. 

Jeanne discerned it fioni afai, saw the mattress, 

» id that a body vvas I\»n^ on it, and undJr- 
slood evtrs thing llei emotion was so acute that 
she fainted awav 

When she recovered consciousness, her father 
was holding her head, and moistening her temples 
with vinegar. 

“ Do you know?*' he inquired hesitatingly. 

*' Ve$, papa/’ she murmured. But, when she 
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waated to i^et upt ahe was unable, so Hfrdftt #ii$S 
her suffering ** * * * 

That very night s^e was confined of a dead childb 
a girl ' , 

She saw nothing of Juheu’s butial, she knew 
nothing about it She only noticed, after a day 
or two, that Aunt Lison had loinr again; and, 
among the ffieiish nightmares that haunted her, 
she petsistf ntJv tried to remirnber siiue when the 
old maid had left 1 rs IViiplcs, at what period, 
under what t irc unistames She could not recall 
it, even in her lucid hours, and was certain only 
that she had seen het after her mothei*s deaUi. 


H 



CHAPTER XI 

Jeavne remained three months in her room, and 
became so weak and so pale that she was beHeved, 
and declaredf to be done for. Afterwards she 
gradually picked up again. Her father and Aunt 
lason, who were both installed at Les Peuples, did 
not leave her. The shock had given her a kind 
of nervous illness, the least noise brought on 
swooning, and she would fall into long fainting¬ 
fits as the result of the most trifling causes. 

She had never asked for details about Julien'a 
death. What did it matter to her? Did she not 
know enough about it ? Everybody believed it was 
an accident, but she was not deceived, and she 
retained in her heart the secret that tortured her, 
the knowledge of his adultery, and the vision of 
Che Comte's abrupt, terrible visit on the day of th^ 
catastrophe. ' 

5?o now her soul was penetrated by tender, sweet 
and melancholy memoi ies of the brief joys of love 
which her husband had once inspired her with. 
She was continually quivering at unexpected re¬ 
awakenings of his memory; and she saw him again 
as he had been during their days ot betrothal, and 
also as she had qberished him In her only bom ol 
naaskm that beneath the hot ^ of 

ati 
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Corilca. All his faults diminished, all ^hia barsti* 
ness vanished, eve^ his infidelities v,trt now fading 
in the growing distance of tlJe closed grave. And 
Jeanne, (ilted with a sort of vague, posthumous 
gratitude to the mao who had clasped her in his 
iprms, forgave him hti past sufferings and thought 
only of their happy moments Presently time wore 
on, and month following on month covered with 
oblision, as with acx nmulated dust, all her 
roemorifs and her griefs, and she devoted herself 
entirely to her son 

Hr became the idol, the sole thought of the three 
pet sons gathered aiound him, and he ruled them 
like a des[>ot Ihe^e was even a kind of jealousy 
betv<een his three slaves, Jeanne looked on 
anxiously at the big kisses he gave the Baron, after 
he had ridden a cuck>horse on hts knee And 
Aunt Lison, who w«is tiegk cted by him even as she 
had always been by everybody, and treated at 
times like a servant by this master who could 
hardly speak yet, would go and cry in her room, 
whilst she compared the trifling caresses humbly 
begged for by her and obtained v\ith difficulty, with 
the embraces which be reserved for his mother and 
grandfather 

Two quiet, uneventful years passed m incessant 
pre-occupation about the child At the beginning 
of the thud winter it was derided to go and live 
at Rouen till the spring; and the whole family 
emigrated. When, however, they came to occupy 
the old house, which bad been left empty and 
hecorve damp, Paul had so serious an attack of 
bronchitis that pleurisy was feared, and bis three 
4tstractcd relations decilared that be could no| do 
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without the atr of Lcs Peoples. He was taken 
back there as soon as he was well. 

Then be^an a series of monotbnous, placid years. 

They were always busied about the child to- 
Hfether^ now in his bedroom, now in the big: draw- 
ing^-room, now in the g^arden, they went into 
ecstasies over his lisping, his funny expressions, 
hi.s gestures. 

Flis mother affectionately called him “ Paulet.** 
He could not pronounce the word and said 
“ Poulet,” which gave rise to endless laughter. 
The surname “ Foulct remained. He was never 
after called otherwise. 

As he grew <|uickly, one of the exciting occu¬ 
pations of the three relations whom the Baron 
nick-named “ his three mothers,” was to measure 
hts height. 

They had cut on the wain.scoting near the draw¬ 
ing-room door a scries of small penknife-marks 
indicating from month to month the progress of 
hts grow'th. That ladder, baptized ” Poulet’s 
ladder,” held a noteworthy place in everybody’s life. 

Afterwards, a fresh individual came to play an 
important part in the family, the dog ” Massacre," 
who had been neglected during Jeanne’s sole atten¬ 
tion to her son. Brought up by Ludivine, and 
kennelled in an old barrel in front of the stables \ 
U lived alone, always on the chain. 

One morning Paul noticed it, and began to crjr 
out so that he might go and kiss it. He was taken 
up to it with infinite fears. The dog made a fuse 
about the child, who howled when they wanted to 
separate them. Accordingly Massacre was let 
loose and installed in the house. 
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tt became Paul's inseparable friend. Tbej 
rolled about slept side by side on the 

carpet. Presently, Massacre slept in his compan- 
ion's bed, who refused to leave him. Jeanpe was 
sometimes vexed because of the fleas; and Aunt 
Lison was angry with the dog for absorbing so 
largo a part of the child's affection, affection stolen 
by that animal, it seemed to her, affection she 
would so much hii\e desired for herself. 

Rare visits were exchanged with the Brisevilles 
and the CouUKers Ihc mayor and the doctor 
were the oiil> regular invaders of the lonely old 
chdteaii Jeanne, since the murder of the bitch 
and the suspu ions the pi test had instilled into her 
at the time of the horrible death of the Comtesse 
and Julien, no longer went to church, indignant 
at the Cfod uho could have such (Ministers. 

From time to time, the Abbt^ Tolbiac anathe¬ 
matized in direct terms the chateau haunted by the 
Spirit of Evil, the Spirit of Eternal Revolt, the 
Spirit of Error and Lying, the Spirit of Iniquity, 
the Spirit of Corruption and Impurity. Tliose 
were his names for the Baron. 

However, his church was deserted; and when 
he walked along liclds where »he labourers were 
working the plough, the peasants did not stop to 
apeak to him, did not turn aside to greet him. He 
passed, moreover, for a sorcerer, because he had 
cast out the devil from a woman possessed. He 
knew, they said, mysterious words to dispi*^! 
charms, which were, according to him, merely a 
spedes of Satan's tricks. He laid his hands on 
cows that gave poor fnil£, and could discover lost 
objects by means of a few unknown phrases* 
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His narrow, fanatical spirit was passionately 
devoted to the study of reltgriot^s books oontainUiC 
the histoiy of the devil’s appearances on earth, the 
various manifestations of his power, his occult and 
diverse influences, all his different resourceti and 
the usual types of his stratag^ems. And, as he 
believed himself especially called to combat this 
mysterious and fatal Power, he had learnt all the 
formulas of exorcism g^iveu in the ecclesiastical 
manuals. 

He believed he continually felt the shadow of the 
Evil Spirit lurking in the shadows, and the Latin 
phrase was ever on his lips: Sicut leo rugitns 
at cult quaerens quern devorct ** 

Next, there spread abroad a fear, a terror of his 
hidden power. L\en his colleagues, ignorant 
country priests, to u horn Kcelrebub is an article of 
faith, and who, isorned by the minute prescrip¬ 
tions of the rites to be obsersed in case of manifes¬ 
tations of the Pou>er of Evil, come at length to 
confuse religion with magic, considered the Abb^ 
Tolbiac to be something of a sorcerer; and they 
respected him as much for the obscure power they 
fancied he possessed, as for the unimpeachable 
austerity of his life. 

When he met Jeanne, he did not bow to her. 

The position worried and saddened Aunt Lisoi 
who could not understand, in her timid, old-maid’s 
soul, anybody not going to church. She was 
doubtless pious, no doubt she went to confession 
and communion; but nobody knew it, or troubled 
to know. « 

When she was alone, quite alone, with Pau{» 
she spoke to him, in a low voice, aimt the 
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God. He listened to her n little when she reltted 
the miraculous stqpes abojt the early periods of 
^ the w6rld; but, when she told him he must love the 
good God a great deal, a great deal, he soipetimes 
rejoined t 

“Where is He, aunt?“ 

She then pointed to the sky with her finger: 
** Up there, Poiilct, but you mustn’t talk about 
it.** She was afraid of the Baron. 

Onc day, howc\ er, Poulet observed : 

“ The gcH)d God is everywhere, but He is not in 
the church,*’ He had told his grandfather of his 
aunt’s mysterious revelations. 

The child was ten; his mother seemed forty. Me 
was strong, active, bold at climbing trees, but he 
did not know much. When lessons bored him, 
he broke them off at once. And, whenever the 
Baron kept him rather long at a book, Jeanne at 
once came up and said: 

“ Let him play now. He should not be tired, 
he’s so young.” 

In her eyes he w-as still six months or a year old. 
She hardly realiaed that he walked,« ran, spoke, 
like a little man; and she lived in constant fear 
of his falling, catching cold, getting hot during 
exercise, eating too much for his digestion or too 
little for his growth. 

When he was twelve, a big difHculty arose over 
the first communion. 

One morning Lison went to Jeanne and pointed 
4SUt to her that the child cxiuld not be left any longer 
without religious instruction, and without perform¬ 
ing his first duties. She argued in every way, 
giving numberless reasons, and unking, above all. 
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the opinion of the people they knew. The mother 
was disturbed and undecided; she hesitated, declar* 
tng that they could wait a bit yet, 

A mynth later, however, when she was paying a 
visit to the V'icointcss^c dc Briseville, that lady 
happened to ask: 

This year, I suppose, Paul will have his first 
communion.And Jeanne, taken unawareSj 
replied 

“ Yes, Madame.** 

These simple words decided her, and, without 
telling her father anything a))Out it, she begged 
Lison to take the child to the catechism class. 

All went well for a month; but one evening 
Poulet returned with a sore throat. And the next 
day he had a cough. His anxious mother asked 
him about it, and learnt that the Curi^ had sent 
him to stay till the end of the lesson at the church 
door, where there xvas a draught from the porch, 
because he had behaved badly. 

So she kept him at home and taught him 
herself the alphabet of religion. But the Abb6 
Tolbiac, in spite of Lison *s entreaties, refused to 
admit him among the communicants, as having 
been insufficiently instructed. 

It was the same the following year. Where¬ 
upon the exasperated Baron swore the child ha \ 
no need to believe in such twaddle, in the childish 
symbol of transubstantiation, in order to be an 
honest man; and it was decided he should be 
brought up as a Christian, but not as a professin|^^ 
Catholic, and at his coming of age lie should be 
free to become what he liked. . . 

Now, some time afterwards, Jeannei who had 
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made ft visit to the BriseviUes, did not receive one 
in return. She vras astonished, knowing* her 
neighbours' punctilious politeness; but the Mar* 
quise de Coutelter haughtily told her the cause of 
this neglect. 

Considering herself a kind of queen of the Nor* 
man nobility, owing to her husband's position and 
his authentic title and his remarkable wrath, the 
Marquise ruled like a real queen, spoke her mind 
freely, showed herself gracious or severe according 
to occasion, reproved, put right, congratulated, in 
everj'thing. When, therefore, Jeanne called on 
her, this lady, after a few icy words, remarked 
dryly: 

** Society is divided Into two classes; the people 
that believe in (iod and those who do not. The 
former, even the humblest, are our friends, our 
equals; the others are nothing to us." 

Jeanne, feeling the attack, retorted : 

** But can’t one believe in God without frequent* 
ing churches ? ’ ’ 

** No, Madame," replied the Marquise. ** Be¬ 
lievers go and pray to Ck>d in His Church, as they 
go and visit human beings in their houses." 

" God is everywhere, Madame," rejoined Jeanne, 
wounded in her feelings. " As for me, who be¬ 
lieve in His goodness from the bottom of my heart, 
I no longer feel Him to be present, when certain 
priests are between Him and me." 

The Marquise rose. 

#*‘The priest carries the banner of the Church, 
Madame; whoever does not follow the banner is 
agiinsC itf and against us." 

Jeanne had rtseo In her tom, quivering. 

’ , Hft 
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** You believe^ Madame^ in a partisan god. I 
believe in the God of honest people. 

She bowed and departed. 

The peasants, too, blamed her, amongst them* 
selves, for not letting Poulet go through his firaf 
communion. They did not go to mass, did not 
take the sacraments, or at least only received them 
at Easter, according to the formal prescriptions of 
the Church; but it was dilTerent with children; and 
none of them would have been bold enough to bring 
up a child out«>ide this common law, because re* 
ligton, after all, is religion. 

Of course, she noticed their disapproval, and was 
indignant in her soul at all these bargainings, these 
compromises with conscience, this universal fear 
of everything, this great cowardice lodged at the 
bottom of all hearts, and, when it reveals itself, 
adorned with so many respectable masks. 

The Baron took over the management of Paul’s 
studies, and set him to learn Latin. His mother 
had only one piece of advice: ** Above all, don’t 
tire him and she would wander restlessly near 
the schoolroom, as the Baron had forbidden her 
to go in, because she interrupted the teaching at 
every moment in order to ask: ** Are your feet 
cold, Poulet?” or: ”Havc you got a headache. 
Poulet?” Or she would stop the master with# 
** Don’t make him speak too much, you wrilt tire 
bis throat.” 

As soon as the boy was free, be went down to 
do gardening with his mother and aunt Tb^ 
were now very fond of gardening; and all three of 
them planted young trees in spring, were passion* 
ately interested in sowing seeds and in ibdlr 
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fiprowth; thf^ pruned the branches, and cut flowem 
for bouquets. ^ 

The young man took especial care in the produc* 
tioo of salads. He managed four large be/ls'ln 
the kitchen garden, in which, with extreme care,' 
he reared lettuces, endives, cos-lettuce, mustard-, 
cress, all the known species of eatable leaves. He 
dug, watered, weeded, planted, with the help of 
his two mothers, whom he made work like day- 
labourers. You could see them for whole hours on 
their knees in the beds, soiling their dresses and 
their hands, busy inserting the roots of youn|f 
plants in holes they made with one finger thrust,- 
right in the ground. 

Poulet was growing up, he was nearly fifteen; 
and the drawing-room ** ladder ** marked nearly 
5 ft. 5 in., but he remained a child in mind, 
ignorant, silly, stifled as he was between those 
two petticoats and the amiable old man who was 
behind the age. 

At last the Baron one evening spoke about 
college; and Jeanne at once began sobbing. Aunt 
Lison in a fright remained in a dark edrner. 

“ What need has he to know so much?” 
observed Jeanne. ” We shall make a farmer, a 
country gentleman of him. He will cultivate his 
estates, as many nobles do. He will live and 
grow old happily in this house where we shall have 
lived before him, where we shall die. What more* 
can you wish?” 

^The Baron, however, shook his head. ” What 
win you answer, if he comes and tells you when 
he la twenty-five: 1 am nobody, I know nothing 
your fault, through the fault of yoor 
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maternal selfishness; I feel unable to work, to 
become anybody, and yet 1 was not made for the 
obscure, humble, and deathly dull life, to which 
your short-sighted affection has condemned 

wbe continued crying, imploring her son.— 
** Tell me, Poulet, you will never reproach me for 
having loved you loo mucli, will you?” 

” No, mamma,” prom sed the big boy, in sur« 
prise. 

*' You swear it?” 

** Yes, mamma.” 

” You want to remain here, don’t you?” 

Whereat the Baron spoke firmly and loudly: 
” Jeanne, you have not the right to dispose of 
his life. What you are doing is cowardly and 
almost criminal, you are sacrificing your child to 
your personal happiness, ” 

She hid her face in her hands, sobbing violently, 
and murmured amid her tears: ”1 was so un¬ 
happy— so unhappy 1 Now that I am at peace 
with him, he is taken away from me—^what will 
become of me—all alone—^now?” 

Her father rose up, went and sat near her, took 
her in his arms,—” And how about me, Jeanne?” 
She threw her arms at once round his neck, kissed 
him vehemently, and then, still choking with si V, 
she exclaimed: ” Yes. You are right, perhaps, 
dear father. I was mad, but 1 have suffered so 
much. I certainly wish him to go to ccdlege. ” 

And, without understanding much what was 
gmng to happen to him, Poulet in his turn began 
to weep. 

Then his three mothers cheered him up, kissing 
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and caressing him. And when he went up to hed» 
their hearts sank within themi and they all wept 
in their beds, even the Baron, who had till then 
restrained himself. 

It was decided that at the next term the^youi^i 
man should be sent to the Havre college; iiid, 
during the whole summer, he was more spoilt than 
ever. 

His mother often groaned at the idea of the 
'IjHparation. She prepared his outfit as if he was 
aTOUt to undertake a ten years’ journey; tlien, , 
morning in October, after a sleepless night, t]|^a 
two women and the Baron got with him into the 
carriage, which was drawn by two horses. 

They had made a previous journey and chosen 
his place in the dormitory and his place in class. 
Jeanne, helped by Aunt Lisoo, spent the whole 
day arranging his wearing apparel in the small 
chest of drawers. As it would not hold a quarter 
of what they had brought, she went to the head* 
master to get a second one. The purser was sent 
. for; he suggested that so much linen and effects 
would only be a nuisance without ever being any 
use; and he refu.sed, appealing to the regulation, 
to allow a second chest of drawers. The unhappy 
mother then resolved to hire a room in a small 
iietghbourii^ hotel, bidding the hotel-keeper to go 
himself and bring Poulet whatever he might want, 
as soon as the boy asked for it. 

Afterwards they strolled on the jetty to look at 
the ships entering and departing. 

Gloomy evening fell on the town, which was 
gradually lit up. They went into a restaurant for 
' dinnifr* None of them were hungry; and they 


t' 
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looked at each other with wet eyes whilst the dishes 
passed before them and retumej almost untouched. 

Then they began walking slowly towards the 
college. Children of all sizes were coming from 
every side, brought by their relations or by ser¬ 
vants. A good many were crying. A sound of 
crying could be heard in the big courtyard, which 
was hardly lit up. 

Jeanne and Poulet embraced a long time. Aunt 
Ltson remained behind, quite forgotten, with her 
face in her handkerchief. But the Baron, who 
giving way, shortened the adieux by taking 
hiS daughter away. The carriage was waiting be¬ 
fore the gate; all three got in and returned in the 
night towards Les Pcuples. 

A deep sob was sometimes heard in the darkness. 

Next day Jeanne cried till the evening. The 
next day she had the phaeton out and went off to 
Havre. PouJet seemed to have already got over 
the parting. For the first time in his life he bad 
companions; and the longing to play made him 
.fidget on his chair in the parlour. 

Jeanne went to see him every other day, as well 
as on Sundays when the boys went out Not 
knowing what to do during the classes, between 
the recreation-times, she remained sitting in the 
parlour, having neither the strength nor thk.'^ 
courage to go away from the college. The bead- 
master sent to ask her to come up to his room, 
and he required of her to come less often. She 
paid no heed to this suggestion. 

He then informed her that, if alie went on prn» 
venting her son from playing during the tecrea- 
tiofi-bours, as weB as from working,, ^ ooettnuaf^. 
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Interrupting btnij he would find himself compelled 
to give him back her charge; and the Baron had 
notice of it So she was kept in sight at Lea 
Peoples, like a prisoner. , 

She looked forward to every vacation with more 
anxiety than her child. 

And her soul was disturbed by an incessant rest¬ 
lessness. She started roving about the country, 
walking whole days alone with the dog Massacre, 
dreaming emptily. At times she remained sitting 
for a whole afternoon, looking at the sea from the 
top of the cliff; at others, she went down to Ypi^jit 
through the wood, going again over old walks 
whose memories haunted her. How far away, how 
far away, was the time when she walked over this 
same country, a young girl, intoxicated with 
dreams t 

Every time she saw her son, it seemed to her 
they had been separated for ten years. He was 
becoming more of a man from month to month; 
from month to month she was becoming an old* 
woman. Her father appeared to be her brother, 
and Aunt Lison, who did not grow older—she had 
reqiiained faded from the age of twenty-five—had 
the look of an elder sister. 

Poulet did not work much; he was two years in 
the fourth form. The third he muddled through 
somehow; but he had two years in the second; 
and was in the rhetoric class when he reached 
twenty. 

He had become a tall, fair ycning man, with tufts 
dl whiskers and a suggestion of moustaches. It 
was he now who came to Les Peuples every Suii<« 
diay* As he had been taking riding-lessons for a 
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long time, he simply hired a horse and did the 
journey in two hours. 

In the morning Jeanne started to meet him with 
the aunt and the Baron, who was gradually getting 
bent, and walked like a little old man, his hands 
joined behind his back as if to prevent him from 
failing on his nose. 

They went quite quietly along the road, sitting 
sometimes by the way, and looking far ahead to 
see if they could not catch sight of the horseman. 
A-s soon a.s he ap[)car(d, like a black point on the 
w'hlte line of road, the three parents waved their 
handkerchiefs; and he would set his horse at a 
gallop, so as to come up like a whirlwind, which 
made Jeanne and Lison tremble w'ith fear, whilst 
the grandfather cried enthusiastically : “ Bravo !” 
in the admiration of impotence. 

Although Paul was a head higher than his 
mother, she always treated him as a child, and 
still a«iked him: “Are your feet cold, Poulet?” 
And, w*hen he strolled in front of the chateau after 
lunch, smoking a cigarette, she would open the 
window and cry to him: “ Don't go out bare- 
lieadcd, please, you’ll catch a cold in the head." 

And ^hc shivered with anxiety when he rode off 
at night: 

“ Whatever you do, don’t go too fast, my little, 
Foulet; be careful, think of your poor motherj 
who would be in despair if anything happened jl 
you." ^ ^ 

Well, one Saturday morning she received a lei 
from Paul saying he would not come next 
because some friends of bis had got up a pleasure- 
trip to which he had been invited. 
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She wa* tortured with angiuish during the whole 
Sunday, as if threatened with some calamity; then, 
on the Thursday, not being able to stand it any 
longer, she set off for Havre. 

He seemed to her changed, though she couAl not 
say in what respect. He seemed lively, spoke in 
a more masculine voice. And suddenly he saida 
as if it were a quite obvious thing : 

** Do you know, mamma, as you have come 
here, 1 shall not go to Lcs Peupics next Sunday, 
as we are going on another trip.'’ 

She was quite tal.en aback, dazed, as if he had 
declared he was about to start for the New World; 


presently, when she was at last able to speak : 

“ Oh ! Poulet, what is the matter with you? tell 
me what is happening." 

He began laughing and kissed her, 

" But nothing w'halever, niamma. I am going 
to amuse myscii w'ith my friends; everyone does at 
my age." 

She found nothing to say in reply, and, when 
she was all alone in the carriage, curious ideas 
came upon her. She had no longer known him as 
her Poulet, her little Poulet of former l*’or 

the first time she noticed he wa.s growm-up, that 
he no longer belonged to her, Ihj* he was going 
to live his own life, without bothering about the 


people. It seemed to her he had been trans- 
filled IQ one day. What 1 was that strong, 
liprded youth, whose will was strengthening, her 
her poor little child, who made her once culti* 
iwio his salad-plants? 

And for thr^ months Paul only came to visit 
parents from time to time, always pursued, by 
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an evldf^nt desire to go away again as soon as 
possible, trying every evening to dock an hour off* 
Jeanne grew frightened, and the Baron always 
comforted her by reiterating; ** Leave him alone: 
wby,«lhe boy is twenty.** 

However, one morning, an old man, shabbily 
dressed, asked in German-French for ** Madame 
la Vicomtcsse.*' And, after many ceremonious 
bows, he took out of his pcx'ket a dirty note-book, 
saying: ** 1 have a little paper for you *'; and he 
unfolded and handed her a piece of greasy paper. 
She read it, re-read it, looked at the Jew, icad it 
again, and inquired: ** What does it mean?'* 

shall tell you,'* explained the man obsequi¬ 
ously* Vour sun wanted a little money, and as 
I knew you are a good mother, 1 lent him a bit to 
tide him over. ’ * 

She trembled. 

“ But why did he not ask me for it?** 

The Jew explained at length that it was a matter 
of a gambling debt which had to be paid next day 
before noon, that, Paul not being yet of age, no 
one would have lent him any money, and that his 
** honour would have been compromised '* had he 
not himself been able to render the young man the 
“ little service.’* 

Jeanne wanted to call in the Baron, but she could 
not get up, she was fp paralyzed by emotion, i.t 
last she said to the money-lender: 

Would you be so kind as to ring the bell?** 
He hesitated, fearing some trickery. 

** If I inconvenience you, 1 will come agatUt*^ 
he stuttered. 

She shook her head. He rang; and they waited 
dumMy, c^pposite each odier* 
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WliM the Baron arrived, he at once understood 
the position. The bill was for fifteen hundred 
francs. Me paid a thousand, te11in|r the man 
determinedly : ** Take care you don't come again/* 
The man thanked him, bowed, and vanished.* 

The grandfather and the mother went off to 
Havre at once; but, on reaching the college, they 
learnt that Paul bad not been there for a month. 
The principal had received four letters signed by 
Jeanne, informing him that h!s pupil was ill, and 
then giving him news of his condition. Each 
letter was accompanied by a doctor's certificate ; it 
was all a forgery, of course. They were thunder¬ 
struck, and stood there, looking at each other. 

The principal, who was grieved for them, took 
them to the police commissary. They slept at an 
hotel. 

Next day the young man was discovered at the 
house of a kept woman of the town. Hts grand¬ 
father and his mother took him away to I^s 
Peuples, w'ithout a word being exchanged during 
the whole journey. Jeanne wept, with her face 
to her handkerchief. Paul gazed at the landscape 
with an air of indifference. 

It was found out in a week l!l]^ during the last 
three months he had contracted (}ehts to the extent 
of fifteen thousand francs. TJi^ creditors had not 
put in an appearance at fif^,' knowing that he 
would soon be of age. 

No explanation took place. They wanted to 
win him back by kindness. They gave him choice 
dishes to eat, fi^ was caressed, he was pampered. 
It was spring time; they hired a boat for him at 
, Yport, itt spite of Jeanne's fears, that he might 
excurstotks oo the sea when he lik^ 
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He WAS not allowed a lK>rse» lest fae should go 
to Havre. 

He was idle, irritable, brutal sometimes. The 
Baron was anxious about his neg^lcctcd studies. 
JeanAe, frantic at the idea of separation, neverthe¬ 
less asked herself what was going to be done with 
him. 

One evening he did not come back. They heard 
he had gone in a boat with two sailors. His dis¬ 
tracted mother went bareheaded down to Yport in 
the dark. A few men were waiting on the beach 
for the return of the boat. 

A small light appeared in the offing; swaying 
about, it came nearer. Paul was not now on board. 
He had told the men to take him to Havre. 

It was no good the police looking for him; they 
did not (ind him. The. girl, who had hidden him 
tn the 6rst instance, had also disappeared, without 
leaving any traces, after selling her furniture and 
paying her rent In Paul’s room at Les Peuples 
two of the creature’s letters were discovered, who 
appeared to be mad with love for him. She spoke 
about a trip to England, and said she had got the 
needful funds. 

And the three inhabitants of the chateau lived 
silent and gloomy, in the dreary hell of moral 
torture. Jeanne's hair, which was already gr^» 
had become white, ^e asked herself naively wby 
fate was striking her such blows? * 

She received a letter from the Abb^ ToIImbo. 

** Madame, God*s hand has weighed heavily cm 
you. You refused Him your child; He has tabaa 
him from you In His turn and thrown hun to n 
prosUtute. WiU you not open your to 
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teachfng Irofti Heaven? TJie Lord’s pity is ki- 
finite« Perhaps He will forgive yoU| if you cofvtt 
hecic and kneel before Him. 1 am Hia humble 
servant; I will open the door of His dwelling to 
you when you come and knock/’ * 

She remained for a long time with this letter on 
her knees. Perhaps what the priest said was true. 
And all kinds of religious doubts began to tear 
her conscience. Could God be vindictive and 
jealous like men ? Well, if He did not prove Him¬ 
self jealous, nobody would fear Him, nobody would 
worship Him. In order to make Himself better 
known to us, He, no doubt, manifested Himself 
to men with their own feelings. And when the 
cowardly doubt, which urges into the churches 
those who hesitate, those who are troubled, entered 
into her, she secretly ran one evening, as night 
was falling, to the pre.sbytery, and, kneeling at 
the feet of the lean Abbf, she asked for absolution* 
He promised her a half-pardon, as God could not 
pour all His graces on a roof which sheltered a 
man like the Baron ; 

** You will soon feel,” he affirmed, *' the cfiects 
of the Divine clemency.'* 

Two days later, she did actually receive a letter 
from her ton, and she regarded il, in the frenay 
of her grief, as the beginning of the consolation 
promised hy^ the Abb^. 

** My oaaa Mamma, 

** Don't be anxious. I am at lA>ndon, in 
good li^Utli,.but I am greatly in need of money* 
We have not got a sou left, and we don't eat 
sfmty day* The lady who accompanies me, smd 
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whom I love with all my soul, has spent aU she 
had, so as not to leave rne——five thousand francs j 
and you will understand that f Sltn bound in honouf 
to return her this sum first of all. It would, there* 
fore, 'dc very kind of you to advance me fifteen 
thousand francs on what I inherit from papa, as I 
shall soon be of ag^c; you would relieve me from 
a great embarrassment. 

** Good-bye, my dear mamma; I kiss you with 
my whole heart, as well as grandpa and Aimt 
Li son. I hope to see you again soon. 

“ Vour son, 

VicoMTE Paul de Lamarb.*' 

He had written to her I So he did not forget 
her. She did not think about his asking for 
money. It would be sent him as he had not got 
any more. What did money matter? He had 
written to her t 

And she ran, crying, to take the letter to the 
Baron. Aunt Lison was called, and they read, 
word by word, this piece of paper that spoke of 
him. They discussed every phrase of it. 

Jeanne, jumping from utter despair to a kind of 
intoxication of hope, defended Paul: 

** He will come back; he is going to come back, 
since he has written.*’ ' \ 

** That’s all the sahie,** observed the Baron, who 
was calmer. ** He left us for this creature; so 
be loves her better than us, as he did not hesitate. *** 

A sudden, dreadful pain pierced JeannO'a haart, 
and all at once a hatred sprang up in W agmmft 
the mistress who was stealing her son from her; 
an implacable, savage hate, the haie of a jealoiia 
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molhef* Up till then* all her thoughts had been 
for Paul She had scarcely thought that this crea¬ 
ture was the cause of his going astray. But the 
Baron’s reflection had suddenly evoked the rivals 
had revealed to her her fatal power; and sbci felt 
that between this woman and herself a bitter 
struggle was beginning, and she felt likewise that 
she would rather lose her son than share him with 
the other woman. 

And all her joy crumbled away. 

They sent the fifteen thousand francs, and got 
no more news for five months. 

Then a business man appeared to regulate the 
details of Jutien's inheritance. Jeanne and the 
Baron gave him the accounts without discussion, 
giving up even the usufruct which belonged to the 
mother. So on returning to Paris, Paul possessed 
one hundred and twenty thousand francs. He 
afterwards wrote four letters in six months, giving 
news about himself in a curt style, and ending by 
cold protests of affection : 

** I am working,” he declared; ” 1 have got a 
place on the Exchange. I hope to come and kiss 
you some day at Les Peuples, my. dear re¬ 
lations. ” 

He said not a word about his mistress, and thaf 
silence meant more than if he had talked about her 
for four pages. In his icy letters, Jeanne felt that 
woman lit ambush, implacable, the eternal enemy 
of mothers, the loose woman. 

The three lonely ones discussed what could be 
done to save Paid; and they found nothing. A 
journey to Paris? Of what use? 

must let his.passion wear itself out,” re* 
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marked the Baron. ** Ke„wltii come back to os 

** V 

quite of hts own accord.” 

And their life was sorrowfdli 
Jeanne and Lison used to go together to church, 
withdut the Baron’s knowledge. 

A rather long time passed w'ithont news, and 
then a desperate letter terrified them one morning. 


” My poor Mamma, 

” I am done for; 1 shall have to blow out 
my brains, if you do not come to my assistance* 

' A speculation, in which I saw every chance of 
success, has just failed; and I ov e eighty-five 
thousand francs. It means dishonour if 1 do not 
pay; ruin, the impossibiUly of doing anything 
thenceforward. I am done for. 1 repeat, I shall 
■ blow out my brains rather than survive the shame. 
I should perhaps have done so already, had it not 
been for the encouragements of a woman about 
whom I never speak to you, and who is my Provi- 
dcnce. 

” I kiss you from the bottom of my heart, my 
dear mamma; it is perhaps for ever. Good bye 1 

” Paul.” 


Enclosed in the letter were bundles of business 
papers that gave detailed explanation of the 
disaster. 

The Baron answered by return of post that they 
were going |o consider the matter. He then left 
for Havre In order to get information; and he 
mortgaged some estates in order to procitfe the 
money, which was sent to Paul. * 

The young man replied with diree letters df eU' 
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thtisiastic thanks aiuL passionate affection, and de¬ 
clared be would come immediately and embrace his 
dear rel itions. * 

He did not come. 

A whole year \ient by. * 

Jeanne and the Baton were about to stait for 
Parts in order to find him and try a last < flort, 
when they learnt from a biuf iu)te that he was 
ag'diu in London, promotinif a steamboat company 
undti the name of “ P tul Dclamare and Co.” He 
wrote 

” It IS a tertain futurr for me, perhaps great 
wraith And 1 run nu risk \ou see at once all 
the advanlagts When I see \ou again, I shall 
have a fine position in the xvoild Fht rc is nothing 
to-day but trade for getting outsell out of embar* 
rassing difiicultits ” 

ihree months 1 iter the st< irnboat company uent 
bankrupt, and the manager was prosccuud for 
falsifying tht liade-books Jeanne had a nerve- 
crisis that lasted scieial hours, tlun she took to 
bed. 

Ihe Baron again went to Hd\re, made inquiries, 
saw solicitors, busimss men, barristers, attorneys, 
found that the deficit of the Dclamare Company 
was two hundred and tmity-fivc thousand francs, 
and again moitgaged his property. The chateau 
of Les Peuples and the two farms attached to it 
were burdened with a large sum 

One evening, when he was settling the last form¬ 
alities in an official*s office, he fell on the floor tn 
am apoplectic fit 

Jeanne was informed by a mounted messenger. 
When she arris ed, he was dcatl 
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She brought him back to LfS Peuples, so crushed 
that her grief was rather of tl^ nature of a stun* 
ning than of despair. 

The Abb4 Tolbiac refused to let the body be 
brought into the church, in spite of the two 
women's frantic entreaties. 'Ihe Baron was buried 
at nightfall, without any ceremony. 

Paul knew what had happened, through one of 
the liquidators of his company. He was still hiding 
in England. He wrote to excuse himself for not 
having come, as he had heard of the unhappy event 
too late. ** Besides, now that you have rescued 
me from my difficulties, my dear mamma, 2 shall 
return to France, and shall soon embrace you. *' 

Jeanne was living in such a dazed condition that 
she no longe? seemed to understand anything. 

And towards the end of the winter Aunt Lison, 
who was then sixty-^ight, had an attack of bron¬ 
chitis which turned into inflammation of the lungs; 
and she quietly expired, murmuring : 

My poor little Jeanne, I am going to a.sk the 
good God to have pity on you. ” 

Jeanne followed her to the cemetery, saw the 
earth fall on the coffin, and, as she was swooning 
away, with a longing for death at her heart, for no 
more suffering, no more thought, a sturdy peasant- 
woman seized her in her arms and carried her off 
as if she ^ere a little child. 

On coming back to the chdteau, Jeanne, who had 
}ust spent five nights at the old spinster's bedside, 
let herself be put to bed without resistance by this 
unknown peasant, who handled her with gentleness 
and firmness; and she fell into a sleep of exhaus¬ 
tion, overwhelmed by fatigue and suffering. 
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She awoke about ^liiiatght. A nigbt*Uiflit was 
burning on the chimney-piece. A woman was sleep* 
ing in an arm-chatr. Who was she? She did 
recognize her, and, leaning on the edge of the bed, 
she tried to get a clear look at her features)^ by the 
flickering gleam of the wick floating on oil in a 
kitchen-glass. 

Still, It seemed to her she had seen that lace 
before. But when? where? The woman was 
sleeping quietly, her head bent on her shoulder, 
whilst her cap lay on the ground. She might be 
foity or foity-Bve. She was strong, sun-burnt, 
square-built, powerful Her big hands hung on 
each side of the chair. Her hair was turning grey 
Jeanne gazed at her fixedly, with the disturbed 
mind that accompanies the awakening after the 
feveiish slumber that follows great misfortunes. 
She had certainly seen that face I Was it in former 
years ? Was it ra cntl> ? She did not know, and 
she was agitated and excited by the obsession of It. 
She got up softly, to look more closely at the 
sleeper, and approached on tip-toe. It was the 
woman who had taken her up at the cemetery, 
and then put her to bed. That she vaguely 
recalled. 

But had she met her elsewhere, at another period 
of her life? Or did she merely fancy she recog¬ 
nized her in the obscure recollection of the previous 
day? And, then, how came she there, in her 
room? Why? 

The woman raised her eyelids, perceived Jeanne^ 
and started up abruptly. They stood face to face, 
SO near that their breasts touched. 

**Whatl you upT' grumbled the unknown* 
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** You*il ^et some Ulness at tbis hour. Please g^o 
to bed again !*' 

Who are you?" asked Jeathe.^ 

The woman, however, opening her arms, seised 
hold ot her, took her up again, and brought her 
back on to the bed with a man*s strength And 
as she placed her gently on the sheets, leaning, 
almost l>ing, on Jeanne, she began crying, kissing 
her wildly on her checks, m her hair, on her eyes, 
drenching her face witli her tears, and murmuring: 

" My poor mistress, Marn’sellt jcannc, my poor 
mistress, don’t you recognize me then?” 

And Jeanne exclaimed ” Rosalie, my girl ” 
And, thiowing her aims ioui\d her neck, she em- 
1 1 aced and kissed her, and they both sobbed, 
clasped closely together, mingling their tears, un> 
able to separate their arms 

Rosalie was"the hrst to cool down. 

” Come, you must be wise,” she said, ” and not 
catch cold*” And she got together the bed-clothes, 
tucked up the bed, replaced the pillow under her 
old mistress’s head, who continued to choke with 
fretting, quivering with the old memories that had 
risen up m her soul 

” How did you come back, my poor girl?” she 
at length inquired 

” Well 1 was 1 going to leave you all alone like \ 
that, now?” 

” Light a candle that 1 may see you,” rejmned 
Jeanne. And, when the light had been placed cm 
the night-table, they looked at one another a long 
tnne without saying a word. Then Jeanne, 
stretching out her hand to her old servant, whis¬ 
pered: 
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I should never hi^ve recog^nlijeed you, my ^Sj 
you are much altered, you know, but certatidy oot, 
as much as I aip*** 

And Rosalie, gazing at this white-haired woman, 
thin and faded, whom she had left young, btUutifuJ 
and fresh, replied: 

“ Yes, it’s true you’ve altered, Madame Jeanne, 
and more than you should be. But remember, too, 
that it’s twenty-four years since we saw each 
other. * * 

They were silent, reflecting again. Jeanne at 
last inquired nervously: *'Are you happy, at 
least?” 

And Rosalie, hesitating in the fear <4 awakening 
some painful memory, stammered out: 

” Well—yes—yes—Madame. I haven't much 
to complain of, I have been happier than you— 
that’s sure. There’s only one thing that always 
depressed me, that is, that I didn’t retnain here—^—” 
Here she suddenly broke off, flurried at having 
touched on the subject without intending it. 

But Jeanne replied gently : ” Well, my girl, we 
don’t always do what we want. Yqu arc also a 
widow, are you not?” Then a pang of anguish 
caused her voice to tremble, and she went on; 

** Have you other-other children?” 

** No, Madame. ” 

** And he—your—your son—what's become of 
him ? Are you content with him ? ” 

** YVss, Madame. He’s a good fellow, who works 
hard. He married six months ago, and he will 
take my farm now that I ’vc oome back to you. ” 

** Then you won't leave me again, my girl?'* 
yrhispered Jeanne, trembling with emotion. 
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“ You may be certain,” remarked Rosalie 
abruptly, ” Tve arranged about that.” 

1 hen they spoke no more fdr some time. 

Jeanne, in spite of herself, again began com* 
paring their h\es, but without bitterness at heart, 
resigned now to the unjust cruelties of fate. 

” How did your husband behave to you?” she 
observed. 

” Oh! he was a good fellow, Madame, and no 
idler; he was able to save up some property. He 
died of consumption ” 

Whereupon Jeanne, sitting on her bed, was 
seized by a longing to know all about them. 

” Now, tell me everything, my girl, your whole 
life. That‘11 do me good to-day.” 

And Rosalie, drawing up a chair, sat down and 
began speaking about herself, her house, her 
friends, entering into the little details dear to 
country people, describing her court-yard, laugh¬ 
ing sometimes at incidents already old that recalled 
to her happy moments in the past, raising her voice 
gradually like a farmer’s wife accustomed to •rder 
about 

” Oh! I’ve got property now,” at last de¬ 
clared. ” I'm not afraid of anything.” Then she 
became confused again, and went on in a lower 
tone: ” But I owe it all to you; so you know 
don’t want any wages. No! No! And if you 
don’t agree to it, I’m off. *’ 

” But you don’t intend to serve me for nothing?** 
remarked Jeanne. 

” Yes, yes, Madame. Money! you give me 
money I Why, I’ve almost as much as you. D’yoo 
know what you have left with all your scrawls 
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about mortgages aip4 loansi and interest which hat 
not been paid and goes on increasing? Do you 
know? No; eh? Well, 1 promise you, you haven't 
now even ten thousand livres income. hTot ten 
thousand, believe me. But I'm going to settle all 
that, and quickly too." 

She had begun to speak loud again, growing 
angry, indignant over the neglected interest, the 
threatening nun. And when a slight, affectionate 
smile passed over her mistress’s face, she cried, 
outraged: 

" You mustn’t laugh at that, Madame, because 
without money people are looked on as worthless." 

Jeanne again took her hands and held them in 
hers; then she observed slowly, always pursued 
by the thought that haunted her . 

" Oh ! I * 1 have had no luck. Everything has 
turned out badly for me Fate has cruelly treated 
my life." 

Rosalie, however, shook her head. 

" You mustn't say that, Madame, you mustn’t 
say that. You were badly married, that’s all. 
One oughtn’t to marry like that, without even 
knowing one’s fianci " 

And they went on talking about themselves, as 
if they were two old friends. 

When sunrise came, they were still chatting. 



CHAPTER XH 

Ifi a week, Rosalie ha<l completely taken o\cr the 
managfcment of the thing's and people bclonjjinp to 
the chAteau. Jeanne was rcMjjntd, and passively 
ac<iuirsce(i. Weak she w.is, she dia^ged her 
legs after her as formerly her mother did, and went 
out| leaning on the arm of the sttv int, who slowly 
walked.her up and down, scolded her, comforted 
her widvabrupt, lender words, treating her like a 
sick child, « 

They weie always talking of the olden time$| 
Jeanne with tears in her e\es, Rosalie with the 
cairn tone of the impassive peasant The old ser* 
vant several times dwelt upon the «iucstion of the 
intriest owing; then she asked that the papers 
should be handed over to her, which Jeanne, alto* 
gether ignorant of business, was hiding from her 
otit of shame for her son. 

Thereupon, Rosalie travelled F^'amp every 
day for a week, in order to have things explained^ 
to her by a notary she knew 

Presently, one evening, after putting her mis* 
tress to bed, she sat down by the bedside, and said 
abruptly: 

** Now that you*rc lying down, Madame, weV^i 
going to have a talk/* 

And she explained the situation. 

S4t 
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When everything: was settled up, about seven to 
eight thousand franc^ per annum would be Selt* 
No more. * 

** Well, my girl,’’ answered Jeanne, ** 1 fed I 
certainly shan't make old bones. I shall have'^uite 
enough.** 

But Rosalie was annoyed. ** You, Madame, per¬ 
haps; but aren’t you going to leave anything to 
M. Paul?’* 

Jeanne shuddered. ** I beg you never to talk to 
me about him. I suffer too much when 1 think d 
him.” 

” On the contrary, I want to speak to you about 
him, because you don’t look facts in the face, you 
see, Madame Jeanne. He is making a fool of him¬ 
self; well, he won’t always go on doing'IB; and 
then he will marfy; he will have children. He’ll 
want money to bring them up. Now listen to me; 
you must sell Lcs Peupics ! * * 

Jeanne started, and sat up in bed: *' Sell Les 
Peuples ! What arc you thinking of ? No, never, 
never t** 

But Rosalie was not disturbed. ” 1 tell you, you 
must sell it—I, Madame, because it is necessary.” 

And she explained her calculations, her plans, 
and her reasonings. 

When once Les Peuples and the two farms at¬ 
tached to it had been sold to a fancier she had 
found, lour farms at Saint-L^nard would be re¬ 
tained, which, freed from all mortgage, would 
bring in an tneome of eight thousand three hundred 
francs. Thirteen hundred francs a year would be 
put aside for repairs and the upkeep of the pro¬ 
perty; so there would remain seven thousand 
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fmncs, five thousand of which would be taken for 
yearly expenses, and two thousand would be re¬ 
served as a fund in case of need. 

** All the rest is gone; it's eaten up," she added. 
*' And, besides, I'm going to keep the key, you 
understand; and as for M Paul, he won't have any 
more, not a thing; he would take your last rou." 

Jeanne, who was crying quietly, murmured : 

“ But if he has nothing to cat?" 

** Well, he’ll come and eat with us, if he's 
hungry. There'll always be a bed and food for 
him. D'you imagine he'd have made such a fool 
of himself, if you’d left him without a sou at the 
beginning?" 

" But he had debts, he would have been dis¬ 
honoured " 

"Would It present him from making debts, if 
you had no money yourself.'* Vou p.iia—well and 
good; but you’re not going to pay any moie— 
tcU you so. Now, good night, Madame." 

And she went off. 

Jeanne did not sleep; she was upset at the notion 
of setlii^ Les Peuples, of going away, of leaving 
the house to which her whole life was bound. 

When she saw Rosalie entering her room next 
day, she remarked: " My poor girl, 1 shall never 
make up my mind to leave here." 

The servant, however, was annoyed : ** It's got 
to be, aU the same, Madame. The notary will be 
here soon, with the man who wants the chAteau* 
Otherwise you won't have a blade of grass in four 
years* time." 

Jeanne was crushed, saying over and over 
again: " I can't, I can't." 
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kn tiour later, the postman handed her a letter 
from Paul, who ask^ for ten thousand francs 
more. What was sSe to do? In her distracted* 
ness, she consulted Rosalie, who raised her arms : 

What did 1 tell you, Madame? Ah! you*two 
would have made a nice mess of it, tf 1 hadn't 
come!" 

And Jeanne, submitting- to her servant’s willf 
replied to the young man : 

•• My dear Son, 

" 1 have no more for you. You have ruined 
me; 1 see myself even compelled to sell Ues 
Peuples. But don't forget that 1 shall always have 
a shelter for you, when you want to take refuge 
with your old mother, whom >ou have caused mu^h 
sofieriog. 

** Jeanne.” 

And when the notary arrived W'ith M, Jeoffrin, 
a retired sugar-refiner, she received them hetself, 
and invited them to look at everything in detail. 

A month later she signed the contract of sale, 
and bought at the same time a small middle-class 
house situated near Goderville, on the Montiviillers 
high-road, in the village of Battevdle. 

Then she walked till night quite alone in her 
mother’s alley, her heart torn asunder and her 
mind In anguish, bidding despairing, sobbing 
farewells to the horizon, the trees, the worm-eaten 
bench under the plane, to all those things she knew 
so well that they seemed to have entered into her 
^e$ and into her soul; to the oof^ice, to the slope 
ki front of the oomoaon where she had so often 
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sat, whence she had seen the Comte de Foureifle 
rushing: towards the sea on that terrible day when 
Julien died, to an old headleits elm against which 
she often used to lean, to all that familiar garden. 

R/dsalie came and took her by the arm, to compel 
her to come in. 

A tall peasant of twenty-five was waiting at the 
door. He gtceled her in a friendly tone, as if he 
had known her a long time. 

Good-day, Madame |eanne, how are you? My 
mother told me to come for the moving. I should 
like to know what youVe going to take with you, 
so that 1 can do it from time to time without 
spoiling farm work 

It was her servant's son—Julien’s son--Paul's 
brother. 

Her heatt seemed to stop beating; and yet she 
would have liked to kiss the fellow. 

She looked at him, to see if he resembled her 
husband or her son. He was red, vigorous, with 
the light hair and blue eyes of his mother. And 
still he resembled Julien. In what? by what? 
She could not tell, but he had something of him in 
the genera) aspect of his phy 5 iog*«omy. 

If you could show it me at once,'* went on the 
young man, ** 1 should be obliged.** 

But she did not yet know what she would dec* te 
to take, as her new house was very small, and she 
begged him to return at the end of the week. 

Then her moving preoccupied her, bringing a 
gloomy distraction into her dull, hopeless life. 

She went from room to room, seeking the furni* 
ture which recalled episodes to her; that friendly 
fgymiture which becomes a part of our llYeSi afaioit 
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of our being* which we have known since youth* 
and to which are attached memories of joys or of 
sorrows; dates in oUt history * which have been 
the dumb companions of our sweet or bitter bourn* 
which have grown old* have been worn out bjslde 
us, whose stuff is holy in places* with the covering 
torn, whose joints are giving way* whose colour 
has faded. 

She selected them one by one* often hesitating, 
disturbed as if she were taking resolutions of im« 
portance, reconsidering her decision every moment* 
comparing the merits ot two arm-chairs, or some 
old wnting-desk with an old worh-table. 

She opened the drawers* tried to recall some io« 
cidents; then, when she had at last said to her** 
self : Yes, I shall take that|” the thing was taken 
down to the dining-room. 

She wanted to keep all tbe furniture of her room* 
her bed, the tapestry, tbe clock, everything. 

She took some drawing-room chairs, those whose 
designs she had liked from her earliest childhood: 
the iox and the stork* the fox and the crow* the 
grasshopper and the ant, and tbe melancholy 
heron. 

Then, one day* as she was prowling about ail 
the comers of the house she was about to leave* 
she went up into the garret. 

She was filled with astonishment; it was a lum¬ 
ber-room of objects of ail kinds, some broken* 
some merely dirty, others which had been put there 
lor some reason or other* because they were not 
ptoas^* because they bad been replaced. She 
penceived numbers of odds and ends which she had 
lormerly seen^ and which had suddenly vanished 
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without her notidiie it; trifles she hut had in her 
hands, little, old, bsignificant objects which she 
bad had fifteen years, whibh she had seen every 
day without noticing: them, and which, all of a 
sodden, when she re-discovered them there in that 
garret, by the side of others older still, whose 
places she perfectly remembered in the hr<it time of 
her arrival, assumed a sudden importance as for- 
gotten witnesses, re-discovered ft tends. They pro¬ 
duced on her the impression of people one has 
known a long time without their ever having re¬ 
vealed themselves, who suddenly, one evening, 
apropos of nothing in particular, begin chattering 
without stopping, relating their whole soul and 
things ol which one bad no su«^pt( ion 

She went from one to the other, het heart aching, 
as she said to herself: ** Why, it was 1 who 
cracked this china cup one evening, a few days 
before my marriage.—Ah ! here is my mother's 
little lantern, and the walking-stick papa broke as 
he was trying to open the gate, the wood of which 
was swollen by the rain." 

There were also many things up there about 
which she knew nothing, which recalled nothing to 
her mind, which had come from her grandparents 
or her great-grandparents: those dusty things 
which appear to be exiled in a period that is tK>t 
theirs, and which seem sad at their desertion, 
whose history and adventures nobody knows, as 
nobody has seen the people who chose, bought, 
possessed, loved them, and nobody has known the 
hands that touched them familiarly, and the eyes 
that looked upon them with pleasure. 

Jeanne touted them, moved them about^ leaving 
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her hviger-marks m the acicumulated dust; and 
there she remained amid those old thingrsy in the 
dim light tliat fell ihrough a few squares of glass 
in the roof. 

She examined minutely some three-legged chairs 
trying to remember something about theni) ^ cop 
per warming-pan^ a dented foot-warmer> which 
she behc\cd she rerognired, and a heap of worn- 
out household utensils. 

She afterwards put what she wanted to take 
away into a h^’ap, and, coming down, sent Rosalie 
for it. 1 he servant indignantly refused to fetch 
down that dirty lot ** Joanne, howescr, who 
had, in spite of this, no uill of her own, was firm 
this time, and Rosalie had to obey. 

One morning, the young farmer, Julien's son, 
Denis Lecoq, came with his cait to start the re¬ 
moving Rosalie accompanied him in order to see 
about the unloading, and to put the fumiture in 
the positions they vvcie intended to occupy. 

Jeanne, being left alone, began to W'ander 
through the rooms of tht. chatiau, seized by a 
frightful attack of despair, kissing, in her impulses 
of frantic love, everything she was unable to take 
with her—the big white birds of the drawing-room 
tapestry, the old cand'c-sticks, everything she 
came across. She went in her fren/y from one 
room to another, her eyes streaming with tears; 
then she went out to *'say goodbye*' to the 
sea. 

U was about the end of September; a low, grey 
sky seemed to weigh upon the world, the dreary^ 
yellowish waves stretched to the bonbon. She 
remained a long time standing on the cliff, revoly- 
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fng torturingf fAncles in her head* Then, vhen 
night felii she returned^ having suffered that 
day as much as she had greatest 

sorrows* 

Rosalie had come back, and was awaiting hdr, 
enchaSted wtth the new house, declaring it to be 
far more cheerful than that great box of a build- 
ing v^iuch was not even by the side of a high¬ 
road. 

Jeanne cried the whole evening. 

Fioni the time they knew the chiiteau was sold, 
the farmers showed her only just the amount of 
respect due, calling her amongst themselves *' The 
mad woman," without knowing exactly why; no 
doubt because, with their brute instinct, they di¬ 
vined her moibid, increasing sentimentality, her 
frenried dreams, all the disorder of her poor soul, 
shaken by mk^fortuiie. 

On the day before her departure, she chanced 
to go into the stables. The notsc of a grow t made 
her start. It was Ma«^sacie, about whom she had 
hardly thought for months. Blind and paralyzed, 
he had reached an age to which such animals rarely 
attain, and was still vegetating on a straw bed, 
tended by Ludivine, who did not forget him. She 
took him in her arms, kissed him, and carried 
him into the house. Fat as a barrel, he could 
hardly drag himself along on his stiff legs, whia. 
were wide apart, and be barked like the woodfa 
dogs children play with. 

At length came the last day, Jeanne had slcfit 
in Jiilien's old room, as the furniture had been 
removed from her own. 

She got out of bed, eichausted and pontifig, as 
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if she had run a long* way. Ute vehicle oottlaininf 
the baggage and the rest of the furniture was 
already loaded in the court^yard. Another two* 
wheeled carriag^e was drawn up behind, whidi was 
to carry the mistress and the servant ^ 

Old Simon and Ludivine were to remain alone 
till the new owner’s arrival; then they were going* 
to live with their relations, as Jeanne had given 
them a small pension. They had, besides, some 
savings. They vtcre now very old servants, who 
could not be employed, and were continually chat* 
tering. Marius had married and left the house a 
long time before. 

About eight, rain began to fall, a cold diirale, 
which was driven by a light sea-wind. The cart 
had to be covered up. The leaves weie already 
falling from the trees. 

On the kitchen table were smoking cups of cuf4 
au lait, Jeanne sat down to hers, and si; ped at 
it; presently getting up, she cried: "'Let us 

go- 

She put on her hat and shawl, and whilst Rosalie 
was putting on her goloshes, she murmured, heart¬ 
broken : “Do you remember, my ghrl, how it 
rained when we left Rouen to come hercf*”—— 

She had a kind of spasm, laid h«i:i hands on her 
breast, and fell on her back, uncons^rious. 

She remained as if dead for more than an hour; 
then she opened her eyes again, and she was seized 
with convulsions, accompanied by an outburst of 
weeping. 

When she had calmed down a bit, she left so 
weak she could not get up. But Rosalie^ who was 
alraht of futHier fits il the departure was posh' 
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f>otied, went «fid fetched her son. They seized 
hold of her» raised her up, carried her off, and laid 
her down in the carnage #q the wooden seat 
covered with waxed cloth; and the old servant, 
sitting beside Jeanne, wrapt up her legs, covered 
her shoulders with a big cloak, then, holding an 
umbrella open over her head, she exclaimed: 
** Quick, Denis, let’s go!’* 

The young man climbed up near his mother, and, 
sitting on one thigh only, for want of room, stalled 
his horse at a quick trot, which jolted the Uvo 
women in their seats. When they turned the 
corner of the village, they saw some one walking 
tip and down on the road; it was the Abbd Tolbtac, 
who seemed to be watching for their dejurture. 

He stopped to let the cainagc pass. In one 
hand he held up his c'issock to keep it out of the 
water in the road, and his thin legs, clad in black 
stockings, ended in huge muddy boots. 

Jeanne lowered her eyes so as not to meet his 
look; and Rosalie, who knew all about him, be¬ 
came furious. She muttered : “ The beast 1 the 
beast!’* then taking her son's hand, she cried: 
** Give him a cut with the w'bip,** 

But the young man, just as he was passing by 
the priest, suddenly let the wheel of the gig, 
driven at full speed, drop into a rut, and a great 
volume of mud, spurting out, covered the priest 
from head to foot. 

And Rosalie, overjoyed, turned round to shake 
her fist at him, whilst the priest wiped himself with 
bis big handkerchief. 

They went on for five minutes, when Jeanne all 
at once exclaimed: ** We've forgotten Massacre 
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They bad to stop, and Denis, ipettingf down, ran 
to Mdk the dog, whilst Rosalie held the reins. 

The young man last re<«ppeared, carrying in 
his arms the big, shapeless, hairless animal| which 
he put down between the two women. 



CHAPTER Xni 


Two hours later the gig stopped before a small 
brick house, built in the middle of an orchard 
planted with pyraimd-shaped pear-trees, on the 
border of the hij^h-road. 

Four lattice-work arbours, adorned with honey¬ 
suckle and clematis, formed the four corners of 
the irarden, which was arranj^ed m small beds for 
vegetables, which were separated from the fruit- 
trees by narrow paths 

A very high qiuck-set hedge surrounded the 
propeity on every side, which was divided by a field 
from the neighbouring farm. A forge came before 
it, a hundred paces down the road The other 
nearest dwellings were a kilometre off* 

The surrounding view extended over the plain 
oi the Caux district, all studded with farms, which 
were engirt by the four double hues of big trees 
enclosing the pear-tree court-yard; 

When Jeanne arrived, she at once wanted to He 
down, but Rosalie did not allow her, fearing \ 
would begin thinking again. 

The carpenter from Goderville was there, come 
to put things straight; and they immediately began 
the arrangement of the furniture that waa already 
there, whilst waiting for the last cart, whidi OOttld 
not he long. 

aco 


t, 
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It wmf « oonstderable job, requiring long reflec¬ 
tion and much reat^oning. 

Pretently, in an fiSixr^s time, the cart appeared 
at the gate, and had to be unloaded in the rain. 

When night fell, the house was in complete dis¬ 
order, full of things piled up anyhow; and Jeanne, 
who was ex-hausted, uent to sleep the moment she 
was in bed. 

The following days she had no time to fret, so 
full was she of work She e\en took a certain 
pleasure in making her new house pretty, since 
she was continually haunted by the idea that her 
son would return to it. The hangings of her <dd 
Doom were put up in the dining-room, which served 
at the same time for a drawing-room; and she 
Pranged with particular care one of the two rooms 
on the first floor, to which she gave in her thoughts 
the name of ** Poulet’s room. '* 

Sbe reserved the other room for herself, whilst 
Rosalie lived above, qgjgar the gariet. 

The little house was carefully arranifcd, and 
looked nice; and Jeanne was at first pleased with 
it, although something was wanting which she 
could not quite fgaiise. 

One mormng« tiie clerk of the h^camp notary 
brought her three thousand six hundred francs, the 
value ol the furniture left at Les Peuples, estimated 
by an upholsterer. When she got ^e money, she 
bml a thrill ci pleasure; and, as soon as the man 
had gone, she hastened to put on her hat, wishing 
to get to Goderv^e as soon as possible to despatch 
this anlooked-for sum to PauL 

As, however, she was hurrying along on tha 
IdghHToad, she met Rosalie, as she was ^ettuming 
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from market. The servant had a suapidon, but 
did not gfuess the truth at once; then, when she had 
found out| lor Jeanne coufcf not hide anything 
from her» ahe put her basket on the ground, and 
gave^vent to her annoyance at her ease. 

And she shouted out, with her hands on her hips; 
then she took hold of her mistress with her right 
amii held her basket with her left, and began 
walking again towards the house, without ceasing 
from her anger. 

When they had come back, the servant asked for 
the money to be gi\en her. Jeanne gave it up, 
but kept six hundttd francs; her trick, however, 
was quickly detected by the servant, who had be¬ 
come distrustful; and she had to give her up 
eveiy thing. 

Still, Rosalie agreed that the remainder might 
be sent to the young man. 

After a few days he wrote his thanks. You 
have done me a great service, my dear mamma, for 
we were in dreadful straits.** 

Yet Jeanne hardly got accustomed to BatteviUe; 
it always seemed to her that she could not breathe 
there as she once did, that she was stiU more lonely, 
more deserted, more lost. She would go out for a 
walk, reach the village of Verneiul, returning by 
the Trois-Mares, and then, as soon as ahe h« a 
oome in, she would get up, overcome by a longing 
to go out again as if she had actually forgotten 
to go to the place where she ought to go, where 
she longed to walk. 

And that happened every day, without her uis* 
derstanding the reason of this strange need. One 
evtnieg, however, a phrase came ii0 her uhoow^ 
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icibttsly revealed to her the secret of her rest* 
tessness. As she was sitting: down to dinnefy she 
said: ** Oh I how I ^Sng to see the sea V* 

What she so strong:ly ycarn4sd for was the sea, 
her fifrcat neighbour for twenty-five years; the sea 
with its salt air, its fits of anger, its grumbling 
voice, its powerful breath, the sea which she saw 
every morning from her window at Les Pcupics, 
which she breathed in day and night, which she 
felt near her, which she had begun to love like a 
human being, without suspecting it. 

Massacre, too, was living in a very perturbed 
condition. From the evening of his arrival, he had 
installed himself at the bottom of the kitchen* 
dresser, and it was impossible to dislodge him. 
He remained there all day, almost motionless, 
merely turning over from time to time with a dull 
|:runt. 

Out, as soon as night came, he got up and 
dragged himself to the garden door, falling against 
the walL Then, when he had spent the few neces¬ 
sary minutes outside, he came back, sat dowii 
before the stove that was still hot, and, as soon as 
his two mistresses had gone to bed, began to howl, 
'' He howled like that all night, in a piteous, grief- 
stricken tone, sometimes stopping for an hour, to 
resume in still more heart-rending accents. He was 
tied up in front of the house in a barrel. He 
howled beneath the windows. Presently, as he 
was feeble and very near dying, he was taken back 
the kitchen* 

Skep became impoe^ble to Jeanne, who. heard 
the old animal incessantly moami^ and scratching, 
tirying to find his wajr,ah^ this nety house, tinder- 
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ttandinf dearly that he wa$ not Ia hla old 
home. > 

Nothing would quiet htnf. < He dozed all day 
tong, as if his dim eyes, the consciousness cf his 
infirik]ity, prevented him from moving at times 
when all living things live and move; but as soon 
as night fell, he began restlessly to prowl about, 
as if he no longer dared live and move except in the 
dark, which makes all beings blind. 

He was found dead one morning. It was a great 
relief. 

Winter was coming on, and Jeanne felt over¬ 
whelmed by unconquerable despair. It was not 
one of those keen pains that seem to make the soul 
writhe, but a dreary, mounitul sadness. 

There was no distraction to arouse her. Nobody 
bothered about her. The high-road that stretched 
(o the right and left of her door was almost always 
empty. Now and then a tilbury passed at a trot, 
driven by a red-faccd man. whose blouse, swollen 
by the rushing wind, looked like a kind of blue 
balloon; sometimes it was a stow cart, or perchance 
she saw approaching from afar two peasants, a 
man and a woman, who were quite small on the 
horizon, then growing larger and larger, and, 
when they had passed the house, diminishing 
again, becoming no larger than two insects, i \t 
there, right at the end of the white tine that 
stretched as far as the tye could see, going up 
or down, according to the gentle undulations of 
the ground. 

When the grass began to grow again, 4 little 
girl in short skirts passed every morning bkore the 
gate, leading two thin cows whi^ twowsed along 
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the ditched of the road. She returned In the evetH 
ingr, in the same sleepy way, advancing* behind the 
animals one step cvmf ten minutes. 

Jeanne dreamt, every night, she was still living 
at Les Peoples. ^ 

She was there, as in the olden times, with papa 
and mamma, and sometimes even with Aunt Lison. 
She did over again things forgotten and ended, 
imagined she was supporting Madame Adiilakle as 
she journeyed up and down her avenue. And each 
awakening was followed by tears. 

She was always thinking of Paul, asking her* 
self: What is he doing? How is he now? Does 

he sometimes think ol me?" As she walked slowly 
along the deep-lying roads between the farms, she 
would revolve in her head all these Ideas that tor¬ 
tured her; but her greatest suflFcring arose from an 
implacable jealousy of the unknown woman who 
had ravished her son from her. That hatred alone 
kept her back, hindered her from acting, from 
going to look for him, fiom visiting his abode. 
She seemed to see his mistress standing on the 
threshold and asking; "What d'you want here, 
Madame?" Her mother’s pride revolfed at the 
possibility of such an experience; and the lofty 
plide of a woman who had always been chaste, 
without a weakness or a stain, exasperated her 
snore and more against all those oowardices of a 
man who was enslaved by the vile practices of 
carnal love which makes the heart itself dastardly. 
Humanity seemed to her unclean when she thought 
of all the vile secrets of the senses, of the caresses 
tibat degrade, of all the divined mysteries of 
indissoluble unions. 


K 
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Spring and summer again went by. 

But when autumn returned, with its prolonged 
showers, its greyish sky, itli^sombre clouds, such 
a weariness of living as she did, overcame her, 
that/ihe resolved to make a great efTort to get back 
her Poulet. 

The young man’s passion mu&t be exhausted by 
this time. 

She wrote him a piteous letter. 

My DEAR Child, 

1 am coming to beg you to refurn to me* 
Remember that ! am old and ill, quite alone the 
whole year, with a servant. I am now living in a 
little house near the high-road. It is very dreary. 
But if you were there, evcrjthing viould be differ¬ 
ent for me* I have only you in the wot Id, and 1 
haven’t seen you for seven years 1 You will never 
know how unhappy 1 have been, and how much 
1 have rested my heart on you. You were my life, 
my dream, my only hope, my only love, and you 
fail me, and you have deserted me! 

“ Oh! come back, my little Poulet, come back 
and kiss me, come back to your old mother, who is 
stretching out to you despairing arms. 

“ Jeanke,** 


He answered a few days later. ^ 

** My DEAR Mamma, 

** I should like nothing better than to eoino 
and see you, but I haven’t a ha’penny. Send m 
some money and I shall come. I intended, beMes> 
to come and see you, to talk to you about a scheme^ 
wMcIi would enable me to do what you 
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*‘The diMiiteretted R0ectioa of tho who 

liiiv been my oompRUiOQ in the bad times I am 
lfoin£r throujgfh, is boundless so far as 1 am oon^ 
oemed. It is impossible for me to defer any longer 
a public recognition of her faithful love and^devo¬ 
tion. She has, moreover, very good manners, 
which you will be able to appreciate. And she is 
very well educated, she reads a great deal. In 
fact, you have no idea what she has always been 
for me. 1 should be a brute, if I did not show her 
my gratitude. So I now ask your leave to marry 
her. You would forgive my escapades, and we 
should all live together in your new house. 

** If you knew her, you would grant me permis¬ 
sion at once. I aNSure you she is perfect, and very 
distinguished You would like her, Tm sure. As 
for me, I could not live without her. " 

** 1 am awaiting your reply with impatience, my 
dear mamma, and we embrace you with all our 
hearts. 

** Your son, 

*'VicoMTB Paul ob Lamare.** 

ft was a knock-down blow for Jeanne. She did 
not stir; the letter lay on her knees; she saw 
through the stratagem of the woman who had 
always kept her son at her side, who had not al¬ 
lowed him to oome once, biding her time, the time 
when the despairing mother, unable to resist 
any longer the desire to clasp her child in her arms, 
srould weaken, would grant everything. 

And her heart was tom with bitter grief at Paulas 
persistent preferoice for tlds creature. ** He does 
ttot kwf toe. He does not love me/' she repeated. 
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Rosalie came in. ** He waots to marry lier 
aow/’ Jeanne g^aeped out. 

The servant started. **OM Madame, you will 
not allow that M. Paul mustn't pick that 
trull." 

Amf Jeanne, who was overwhelmed, but never* 
theless disf^usted, rejoined: 

** Never that, my girl. And, since he doesn’t 
want to come, I am going to find him myself, and 
we shall see which of us two will conquer." 

And she wrote at once to Paul to say that she 
was coming, and would see him somewhere else 
than tn the house in which that vile woman 
lived. 

Then, whilst awaiting a reply, she made her 
preparations. Rosalie began to pack her mtir- 
tress's linen and effects into an old box. But, as 
she was folding a dress, an old country dress, she 
exclaimed: 

" You have really nothing fit to put on. 1 shan*t 
allow >ou to go like that. You would be a disgrace 
to e\ery one, and the Paris ladies would look upon 
you as a servant." 

Jeanne let her do as she pleased. And the t#o 
women went together to Goden^ille and chose 
some stuff with green checks, wh<ch was entrusted 
U> the dressmaker of the town. They afterward ^ 
went to the notary, M. Roussel, who went every 
year for a fortnight’s trip to the capital, in order 
to get some information. For Jeanne had not seen 
Paris for twenty-eight years. 

He made numerous recommendatkms about the 
way to avoid bring run over, and briqg robbed^ 
advising her to sew her money up ta the lining of 
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luar dreffit and only to keop in tor fiocket wluit was 
Indispensable; he dilated at lengUi on the modtr- 
ate*priced restauracytai two or three ol which he 
mentioned as being frequented by ladies» and he 
spoke of the H6te] de Normandie, where he used to 
put up himself, near the railway station.« She 
might mention his name as an introduction. 

During the last six years, there had been one of 
those railways between Pans and Havre, about 
which every one talked. Jeanne, however, bowed 
down by sorrow, had not yet seen these steanii* 
engines, which weie revolutionizing the whole 
country. 

Meanwhile Paul did not answer. 

She waited a week, then a fortnight, going every 
morning on the high-road to meet the postman, 
whom she asked, trembling: 

“ Have >ou anything for me, MaJandain?" 

And the man always replied in a vout hoarsened 
by the vicissitudes oi the seasons: 

** Nothing this time either, my good lady.** 

U was, of course, that woman who prevented 
Paul from replying! 

Jeanne then resolved to set o0 at once. She 
wanted to take Rosalie with her, but the servant 
refused to go, so as not to toerrase the expenses 
of the journey. 

Further, she did not allow her mistress to take 
more than three hundred francs: 

** U you want more, you will write, and I shah 
go to the notary and get him to send it you. III 
give you more, M. Paul udll pocket it all. ** 

And, on 4U]e Deoember morning, they got into 
IM 0^ ^ Denis LecCNl, who came to fetch theniii 
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U» take them to the stationi because RosaJie was 
accompanymfgr her mistress as far as that. 

They first found out abcut the price of the 
tickets, and then, when all was settled and the 
luggage registered, they waited in front of those 
iron 'lines, trying to understand how the thing 
worked, so wrapt up in the mystery that they no 
longer thought about the sad reasons for the 
journc>. 

At last, a distant whistling made them turn their 
heads, and Ihev perceived a black machine which 
grew bigger and bigger. It came up with a fearful 
noise, and passed before them, dragging after it a 
long chain of little moving houses; and, a porter 
having opened a door, Jeanne tearfully kissed 
Rasaltc, and stepped into one of these huts. 

Au fcvoir^ Maddtne/' cried Rosalie, vdth 
emotion. ** A pleasant journey, and cumc back 
soon 1' 

“ Au revotr^ my girl !** 

7 here was again a whistle, and the w hole string 
of carriages btgan to move, slowly at fiist, then 
more quickly, then with frightful rapidity. 

In Jeanne’s compartment, two gentlemen were 
asleep in the corners. 

She looked at the fields, tree**, farms, villages 
flying by, terrified at the speed, feeling herself in 
volved in a new life, carried off to a new world 
which was not her own, not that of her quiet youth 
and uneventful life. 

Evening was at hand, when the train reached 
Parts. 

A porter took Jeanne^s trunk; and she followed 
him, frightened, hustled abouti ttnskilftti at 
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thfottg^h the moving crowd» almost running hthiad 
the man, m fear of losing sight of him. 

** I am recomnietided to you by M. Roussel,'* 
she hastened to declare, when she was in the hotel 
office. 

** Who*s M Roussel?'* asked the proprietress, a 
huge, solemn woman, who was sitting at her desk 

** Why, the OoderMlle notary, who stops with 
you every year," replud Jeanne, surpiised. 

*'That may be,” returned the stout lady. “I 
don't know him Do you want a room?” 

** Yes, Madame ” 

And a portci, taking her luggage, went up the 
Stan case tn front of her 

She f<!t d< pres^^ed She sat at a little t ible, and 
asked for a soup and a wing of <hu ken to be sent 
up She had taken nothing since daybreak 

She had a melancholy meal by the light of a 
candle, thinking over numberless thmj.s, itmem- 
bering her journey through this same town on her 
return from the honeymoon, and the fust signs of 
Juhen's true character, that appeared at the time 
of their stay in Pans But she was young then, 
and trusting, and courageous Now she felt old, 
worried, timid even, weak and troubled about a 
mere imthing. When she had fimshed her meal, 
she sat at the window, and looked down at the 
street full of people She wanted to go out, and 
did not dare to. She would infallibly lose herself, 
she thought. She went to bed, and blew out the 
tight 

Rut she was kept awake by the noise, the sensa* 
lion produced by an unknown town, and the bother 
of the joumty, Tthe tmurs slipped by. The noise 
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outside gradually dwindled; yet she was unable 
to sleeps disturbed by the half*repose of a great 
city. She was accustomed to |hat calm^ deep slum* 
her of the country, which benumbs everything, 
men, beasts and plants; and she now felt around 
her & mysterious agitation. Some voices, which 
were almost inaudible, reached her as if they had 
gilded through the hotel walls Sometimes a plank 
creaked, a door shut, a bell i ang 

Suddenly, about two in the morning, when she 
was beginning to doze off, a woman screamed in 
a neighbouring room; Jeanne started up in bed; 
presently she fancied she heard a nian*s laugh. 

Then, as day approached, she bigan to think 
about Paul; nnd she dressed as so.>n as dawn 
came. 

He h\ed in the Rue du Sauvage, in the City* 
She wanted to go there on foot, so as to catry out 
Rosalie's ideas of economy, ft was hne, the cold 
air made the skin tingle; busy people ucre hurry¬ 
ing along the pasements. bhe walked as quickly 
as possible, following a street that was ppinted out 
to her, at the end of which she was to turn to the 
right and then to the left; then, when she had 
reached a square, she would have to ask agaidu 
She did not find the square, and asked a baker^ 
who gave her different directions. She went of* 
again, missed her way, wandered about, foUoweu 
(^er directions, lost berself completely. 

1a her bewilderment, she now b^an walking 
aimoat at haphazard. She was going to make tip 
her mind to call a cab;; when she saw the Setae* 
Thereupon she went along the quays* 

After about an hour, she entered the Rue du 
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Sftuvage* a kind of d^rk alley* She stopped at the 
door, and was so agitated that she could not stir 
a step. , • 

Pouiet was there, In that house. 

She felt her knees and hands shaking; at last 
she went in, followed a passage, saw the*door¬ 
keeper's box, and, offering him a piece of money, 
asked : 

** Would vou go up and tell M Paul dc Lamare 
that an old 1 idy, a friend of his mother, is waiting 
for him dovm here*'’' 

** He doesn't live here, Madame," answered the 
doorkeeper. 

A shudder ran thr<iugh her. 

" Oh I where--where does he live now?" 

** I don't know." 

She felt dazed, as tf she was going to f ill down, 
and remained unable to speak for some time. At 
length, she recovered self-control by a violent 
effort, and murmured * 

" How long has he been gone’*' 

The man gave her the fullest information* 

*' A fortnight ago. They went away one night 
and didn't come back. 1 hey were in debt all over 
the place; so, of course, they didrt^ leave their 
address." 

Jeanne saw gleams, great jets of Bre, as if guns 
had been fired off before her eyes. A settled idea, 
however, sustained her, enabled her to remain 
standing, apparently calm and reffectiie. She 
tfitended to find Pouiet 

" Sohe ssid nothing, vdicn he went off?" 

** Nothing at all. Ihey took themselves <41^ so 
as not to pay, that's alL" 

Kz 
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** But he must send somebody to fetch hSs 
letters.*’ 

*’ He’ll send more often than I’ll give them. 
And, besides, he only had ten d year. 1 took them 
up one, however, two days before they went. ** 

That was no doubt her letter. 

“Listen,” she remarked hurriedly, “I am his 
mother, and I have come to look for him. Here 
are ten francs for yourself If you have any news 
or any information about him, bring it me to the 
H6tel de Normandie, Bue du Havre, and 1*11 pay 
you well. ” 

You may rely on me, Madame,” he replied. 

And she went away. 

She began walking without bothering where she 
was going She hastened along, as if urged by 
important business, she walked by the walls, and 
was knocked about by people with parcels; she 
crossed streets without seeing the carnages coming 
along, and was abused by the drivers; she stumbled 
against the kerb*stones, to which she paid no at¬ 
tention ; she hurried on, her soul in a whirl. 

Suddenly she found herself in a garden, and felt 
ap tired that she sat down on a seat. She was 
there appareAfly a very long time, crying without 
noticing it, because the passers-b> stopped to stare 
at her. Next she felt she was very cold; and she 
got up to go away; her legs could hardly carry her, 
$0 worn-out was she and weak. 

She thought of going into a restaurant and get- 
^ng some soup, but she did not dare to go in; abe 
leit a kind of shame, of fear, a sort of shame at 
her sorrow, which the knew people could see. She 
Stopped a moment at the door, looked Inside, saw 







•a tbe people at the table eatingr* ami Aetf awap 
In a fright, saying to herself: '* I shall go into Uie 
next one.** And sh^ had not enough courage to 
do so. 

At last she bought a crescent-shaped roll at a 
baker's, and started munching it as she walked 
on. She was very thirsty, but she did not know 
where to ga for a drink; so she went without. 

She went through an arch, and found herself in 
another garden, surrounded by arcades. She then 
recognized the Palais Royal. 

As the sun and the walking had rather heated 
her, she sat an hour or two there. 

A crowd came in, an elegant crowd that talked, 
amiled, bowed, that lucky crowd among whom the 
women are pretty and the men rich, which only 
Uves for dress and amusement. 


Jeanne, bewildered at being amongst such a 
bnliiant company, got up to run off; but suddenly 
H occurred to her she might meet Paul there; and 
she began to roam about, scanning the faces, going 
continually to and fro, from one end of the garden 
to the other, with quick, humble steps. 

Some turned and stared at her, others laughed 
and pointed at her. She noticed it and took her- 
self thinking that they were doubtless amused 
at her appearance and the green-checked dress 
selected by Rosalie and made by the Goderville 
dressmaker according to her instructions. 

She no longer dared even ask her way of the 
passers-by. At last, however, she risked it and 
. ftmiied to the hotel. 

■' She epett the rest of iShe day on a chair at the 
luBd of her bed, without moving* Then she tffned, 
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as on the day before, oft a soup and a little meat 
Presently she went to bed, doing everything 
mechanically, from habit. , 

Next day she went to the prefecture of police, to 
aee if they could find out where her son was. They 
would not make any promise; but they would 
' attend to the matler. 

She then wandered about the streets, always 
hoping to meet him. And she felt more lonely 
among that hurrying crowd, more lost, more 
wretched, than among the deserted fields. 

When she came back to the hotel in the evening, 
she was told a man from M. Paul had asked for 
her, and that he would come again next day. A 
surging of blood rushed to her heart, and she did 
not shut her eyes that night. Suppose it was he? 
Yes, it certainly was, though she would not have 
recognized him by the details given her. 

About nine in the morning there was a knock at 
her door, and she cried, ** Come in !'* ready to rush 
forth with open arms. A stranger appeared. And 
whilst he apoiogi 7 ed for having disturbed her, and 
explained his business, which was the payment ol 
one of Paurs debts, she felt herself beginning to 
cry and did not want him to see it; so she wiped 
away the tears with the tips of h^r fingers, as soon 
as they reached the corner^ of the eye. ^ 

He had heard of her arrival from the ewteUrge 
of the Rue du Sauvage, and, as he could not find 
the young man, he turned to bis mother. And he 
handed her a document, which she took without 
thinking of anything. She read the cypheri 90 
francs, pulled out her purse, and paid. 

She did not go out that day. 
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Nevt da7» more creditors appeared. She gave 
them a!l she had left, only keeping twenty francs 
for herself; and i^fia wrote to Rosalie to esplatn 
her position. 

She spent the days in wandering about, waiting 
for the servant’s reply, not knowing whafto do, 
where to kill the gloomy hours, the interminable 
hours, having nobody to whom to utter a tender 
Vrord, nobody ubo knew her wretchedness. She 
walked about at haphazard, haunted now by a long'^ 
ing to get away, to return home, to her little house 
by the S'de of the lonely road. 

A few days before she could no longer live there, 
so overwiiclmed was she with melancholy, and 
now, on the contrary, she felt she could only live 
there, where her dull habits had taken root. 

At last, one evening, she found a letter and two 
hundred francs Rosalie wrote : 

** Madame Jeanne, come back quick, because I 
shall not send you any more. As for M. Paul, I 
shall myself go and look for him, when we have 
news. 

“ My respects to you. 

Your servant 

“ Rosalie.’* 


And Jeanne started back to Batteville one mom- 
log when it was snowing and veiy cold. 
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Thkn she did not go out any more, she did not stir 
Mny more. She got up every morning at the same 
time, looked out of the window for the weather, 
and went down and sat by the fire in the drawing¬ 
room. 

She remained there whole days without moving, 
her eyes fixed on the flames, giving free rein to 
her sorrowful thoughts and tracing the sad pro¬ 
gress of her misfortunes. Darkness gradually 
invaded the little room without her making any 
other movement except to put more wood on the 
fire. hereupon Rosalie brought in the lamp, 
and exclaimed: 

** Come, Madame Jeanne, you must bestir your* 
' self, or you won't be hungry again thi« evening.** 

She was often haunted by fixed ideas, which 
obsessed her, and tormented by trifling worries; 
in her sick brain the least things assumed an 
extreme importance. 

She lived especially in the past, in the old past; 
she was haunted by the early periods of her 
life, and by her honejrmooo in Corsica. The 
sceneiy of the island^ which she had foigotten for 
a long time, suddenly rose up before ^ in the 
legs burning on the hearth; and ahe recalled alt< 

27S 
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the details^ all the little acts/all the faces she had 
met there; the face af the guide Jfean Ravoli 
haunted her; and^ahe sometimes thought she 
heard his voice. 

^Next, she dreamt of the sweet years of Paul's 
childhood, when he made her look after his%ialad$, 
and she knelt in the rich soil by the side of Aunt 
Lison, each emulating the other in their careful 
work in order to please the child, competing which 
would use the greatrr skill in making the young 
plants grow and which would get the more new 
growths. 

And her lips whispered: ** Poulet, my little 
Poulet/' as if she had spoken to him; and, her 
reverie stopping at the word, she sometimes tried 
for hours to write in the air with her outstretched 
finger the letters that made up the name. She 
traced them slowly, before the fire, imagining she 
saw them; then, believing she had made a mis¬ 
take, she would recommence the “ P " with an 
arm trembling with fatigue, forcing herself to draw 
the name right to the end; then, when she had 
finished, she would begin again. 

At length she was unable to do more, muddled 
the whole thing, formed other w^ords, and became 
quite distracted. 

She had all the manias of lonely people. She 
was irritated at the least thing being moved from 
its i^lace. 

Rosalie often made her walk, accompanied her 
on the road; but, after twenty minutes, Jeanne 
would observe: i can't go any further, my 
and would sU down at the side of the 
ditdb* ' 
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She soon hated moving at all, and remained in 
bed 48 late asi possible. 

Since her childhood one lubit had invariably 
stuck to her, that of getting up immediately after 
having drunk her caf 4 au latt She liked it in an 
exaggff rated way, and she would have felt the 
want of it more than of anything else. Every 
morning she awaited Rosalie’s coming with a 
rather sensual impatience; and, as soon as the full 
cup was placed on the night^table, she sat up and 
emptied it quickly and rather greedily. After¬ 
wards, throwing back the bed-clothes, she began 
to dress. 

Gradually, however, she got accustomed to 
dream for a few moments after having put the cup 
back in the saucer, then she lay down again on 
the bed; then she prolonged her idleness every 
day, until Rosalie came back angry and dressed 
her almost by force. 

Moreover, she no longer had a semblance of 
will, and every time the <ieivant asked her advice, 
put her a que^ption, wished for her opinion, she 
answeied : “ Do as you please, my girl,” 

She fancied herself so diiectly pursued by per¬ 
sistent ill-luck that she became as fatalistic as an 
Oiiental; and the result of continually seding her 
dreams vanish and her hopes crumble away was 
that she no longer dared undertake anything, and 
that she hesitated whole days before accomplish¬ 
ing the simplest thing, being convinced that she 
would always be engaged in some unlucky path 
which would lead to disaster. 

** I have had no luck in life,” she would ever¬ 
lastingly repeat. 
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Whereat Rosalie eaclaimed: What would you 
say then If you had to work for your bread, It you 
were oblig’ed to get up every day at six in the 
morning to do a da}^ work? Vet, there are many 
women who are obliged to do that, and, when they 
become too old, they die of want.** , 

** You must remember I'm quite alone; my son 
has deserted me," answered Jeanne. 

And then Rosalie burst into a furious temper: 

*' Well, what of that? Well, and how about 
children who are in military service, and those 
who go and senile in America?" 

America was to her a vague country, where 
people go to make their fortunes, and whence they 
never return. 

** There's always a time," she went on, " when 
there must be a separation, because the old and 
the young arc not made to live together."—And 
she ended in a savage tone: " Well, what would 
you say if he were dead?" 

And then Jeanne made no reply. 

A little strength returned to lier, when the air 
became milder in the first days Of spring, but she 
only employed this return ol activity by plunging 
more and more into gloomy thoughts. 

One morning, when she went up to the garret 
to look for sometliing, she chanced to open a box 
full of old almanacs; they had been kept, after 
the custom of some country people. 

She seemed to find again the very years of her 
past, and the heap of square cards filled her with 
a strange, confus^ emotion. 

She took and carried them down into the dining* 
room. They were <rf all sizes, large and small 
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And she began arranging them on the table accord¬ 
ing to the years. Suddenly she came upon the 
first one, the one she had brqjjght to Les PeupleSf. 

She looked at It a long time, with the days 
crossed out by her on the morning of her leaving 
Rouen^ the day after her leaving the convent. And 
she cried. She wept sad, slow tears, the wretched 
tears of an old woman confronting her miserable 
fife as it was exhibited on the table before her. 

And an idea gripped hold of her, which soon 
became a terrible, incessant, wild obsession. She 
wanted to find out what she had done, almost 
every day. 

She pinned the yellow cards, one by one, on 
the w'alls, on the tapestry, and spent hours oppo¬ 
site one or the other, asking herself : ** What hap¬ 
pened to me that month?” 

She had put a mark on the memorable dates of 
her history, and she sometimes succeeded in recon¬ 
structing a whole month, by uniting, grouping, 
linking all the little facts that had preceded or 
followed an important event. 

She managed, by dint of persevering attention, 
by efforts of memory, of concentrated will, to re¬ 
establish almost entirely her first two years at Les 
Peoples, since the far-off memories of her fife came 
back to her wit]h singular ease and a kind of relief. , 

But the following years seemed lost In a fog, ^ 
to be mixed up, to tread one on the other; and she 
sometimes remained an enormously long time, 
with her head bent over an almanac, and her mind 
poring over former times, without even being able 
to remember whether sudi andf such an incidetri ' 
was to be sought for In such apd such«i alaumaic. 
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ISbie Went from one to another around the dinmif* 
room, which was surrounded by these pictures of 
past days* as by engravings of a journey to Ca]*> 
vary. She would abruptly stop her chair before 
one of them, and would retnaiii till night, looking 
at it without moving, buried in her researches. 

Then, suddenly, when the saps awoke beneath 
the wamuh of the sun, when the crops began to 
spring up in (he fields, and the trees to grow green, 
when the apple-trees in the court-yards blossomed 
like pink balls and perfumed the plain, she was 
seised by a great agitation. 

She could not keep quiet; she went to and fro, 
went out and came in twenty times a day, and 
sometimes she roamed a long way by the farms, 
distracted by a sort of fever of regret. 

The sight of a daisy hidden in a tuft of grass, 
of a sunbeam gliding between leaves, of a pool 
of water in a rut in which the blue of the sky was 
reflected, stirred her, gave her tender feelings, 
upset her, by giving her again the sensations she 
had long ago, like the echo of her emotions when 
a young girl, when she used to dream in the 
fields. 

She had shivered with the same agitations, had 
lasted the disturbing sweetness and intoxication 
of mild day.s, when she had a future to look for¬ 
ward tow She now experienced it all again, when 
she had no future. She still enjoyed it in her 
heart; but at the same time she suffered, as if the 
eternal joy of the re-awakened world, whilst pene- 
^trathig her dHed-up skin, her chilled blood, her 
crushed soul, could only impart to her now a 
smkenedi painful cbamL 
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ft ^med to her, too, that iit everything about 
her aomething was a bit altered. The ana 
appeared rather less warm ^han in her youth, the 
sky rather less blue, the grass rather less grcriij 
and the flowers, which seemed paler and lest 
scentbd, were not quite so delicious. 

Still, on certain days, she was penetrated with 
such a sense of well-being, that she began again 
to dream, to hope, to wait, for can one not always 
hope, when it is fine, in spite of the cruel hardness 
of late? 

She would walk on and on, for hours and hours, 
as if spurred by the excitement of her soul. And 
sometimes she stopped suddenly, and sat down by 
the roadside to retlect upon melancholy things. 
Why had she not been Io\ed like others? Why 
had she not even known the simple happiness of 
a quiet life? 

And sometimes, again, she forgot for a moment 
she was old, that there was no future for her, 
except a few mournful, lonely vears, that all her 
path was mapped out; and she built, as she used 
to at sixteen, schemes dear to her heart; she 
would combine delightful glimpses of the future. 
Whereupon she would experience the harsh fed* 
Vig of reality; she would get up, bent as if from 
the fall of a weight that had crushed her loins; 
and with slower steps she would start back to her 
house, murmuring : ** Oh, you old fool! old fool T* 

Rosalie was now continually remarking to her: 

** Do keep quiet, Madame. Why do you want 
to move about like that?’^ 

And Jeanne answered sadly: 

** Well, I am like Massacre^ in his last daya..'^ 
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One morning, tiae sennuit entered her room 
earlier than usoal, and observed, as she {^ut oit 
tbe night-table the ^wl of eufi au hit: 

**Come, drink it up quick* Denis is waiting 
for us at the door. WeVc going to Les Peoples, 
because 1 have some business there.** • 

Jeanne thought she was going to faint, she was 
so excited; and she dres.sed, trembling with 
emotion, bewildered and swooning at tlie thought 
of seeing her dear home again. 

A radiant sky spread over the world; and the 
pony, growing frisky, now and then broke into a 
gallop. When tliry entered the parish of l^tou- 
vent, Jeanne felt she could hardly breathe, her 
heart beat so; and when she perceived the brick 
pillars of the gate, she whispered twice or thrice, 
in spite of hersHf: Ohl oh I oh 1 ** as if in the 
presence pf things that stir the heart to the 
bottom. 

They put up at the Couillards; then, whilst 
Rosalie and her son went about their business, the 
farmers proposed to Jeanne to pay a visit to the 
chdteau, as the masters were absent, and they 
gave her the keys. » 

She went by herself, and when she was in front 
of the old manor, on the side of the sea, she 
stopped to look at it* There was no outward 
change. The sun was smiling that day on the 
stained walls of the vast, greyish building. AU 
tlie shutters were closed. 

A siaall piece of a dead branch fell on her dress; 
^le raised her eyes; it came from the plane. She 
went ttp to the big tree with its pale, smooth skin» 
end stroked it with her hand as if it was an animid* 
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Her foot struck against a bit of decayed wood in 
the glass; it was the last fragment of the bench 
on which she had sat so often with all her rela* 
tions, the bench that had been put down on the 
very day of Julien’s first visit. 

She, next came to the double door of the hall, 
and had great difficulty in opening it, because the 
heavy, rusty key would not turn. At last the lock 
gave way, with a harsh creaking of the spiings; 
and the door, which itself offered some resistance, 
swung bark when it was pushed. 

Jeanne at once went up, almost ran up, to her 
room. She did not recognize it adorned with a 
light paper; but, when she opened one of the 
windows, she was moved to the bottom of her 
being at the sight of that weil>betoved horizon, the 
thicket, the elms, the heath, and ihc sea studded 
with brown sails that seemed motionless in the 
distance 

Now she began prowling about the big, empty 
house. She saw marks on the walls that were 
familiar to her eyes. She stopped at a small hole 
made in the plaster by the Baron, who often 
amused himself, in memory of his young days, bv 
lunging with his cane against the wall when be 
passed the place. 

In her mother's room she found, stuck behind 
the door, in a dark comer, near the bed, a tin/ 
gold-headed pin which she had once stuck there*** 
she remembered it now—and which she had since 
looked for for years. Nobody had found it ^le 
took it as a priceless relic and kissed it. 

She went everywhere, looked about, feoogniaed 
some almost invisible marka in the Imngtoge 4 ai 
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tbe rooms which hsd not been changed, she saw 
again those odd shapes which the imaginatiofi 
ptten lends the dest^i^ of stuffs, of marbles, and 
the shadows on ceilings soiled by time. 

She stepped silently, all alone in the huge silent 
chdteau, as if she were going through a cemetery. 
Her whole life lay in there. 

She went down to the drawing-room. It was 
gloomy, with its shutters closed, and it was some 
time before she could distinguish anything in it; 
presently, as her eyes grew used to the dark, she 
gradually recognised the high tapestries on which 
birds were stalking. Two arm-chairs remained 
before the fire-place, as if they had just been in 
use; and the very smell of the room, a .smell it had 
always retained, just as human beings have theirs, 
a vague smell, yet quite recognisable, the sweet, 
faint odour of an old room, entered into Jeanne, 
surrounded her with recollections, intoxicated her 
memory. She stood gasping, as she breathed in 
this breath of the past, her eves 6xcd on the two 
chairs. And all at once, by a sudden hallucin¬ 
ation produced by her fixed idea, she fancied she 
saw, she did see, her father and mother warming 
their feet at the fire, as she had so often seen 
them. ^ 

She recoiled in a fright, knocked her back 
against the edge of the door, clung to it so as, 
not to fall, with her eyes always fixed on the arm* 
diairs. 

The vision had gone. 

She was bewildered for some minutes: then she 
slowly recovered and wanted to run away, afraid 
d going mad. Her eyes fell by chance on the 
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wainscoting against which she was featitng; and 
she saw PouIet*s ladder. 

There were all the faint marks at unequal Inter¬ 
vals on the wall, and numbers, cut with a penknife^ 
indicated her son’s age, the months, and the 
amoiiit of growth. Now it was the Baron*8 
rather big handwriting, now it was her own, rather 
small, now Aunt Lison’s, rather shaky. And it 
seemed to her her son oi olden days was there 
before her, with his light hair, gluing his little 
forehead against the wall, so that they could 
measure his height. 

“ Jeanne,^* cried tlie Baron, “ he has grown a 
centimetre in six weeks,*' 

She began kissing the wainscoting, in a frenzy 
of love 

But they utre < tiling her outside. It was 
Rosalie's voice. " Madame Jeanne, Madame 
Kannc, lunch is waiting." She went out, her 
head muddled. And she did not understand what 
was being said to her. She ate the things dished 
up, heard people speaking without knowing about 
what, chatted no doubt with the farmers* wives 
who asked after her health, let herself be kissed, 
herself kissed the cheeks extended to her, and she 
got into the ^.arriage again. 

When the trees shut out of her sight the 
chateau's high roof, there was a horrible wreno ‘• 
ing in her breast. She felt tn her heart she had 
just bid her home good-bye for ever. 

They came back to Batteville. 

Just as she was about to enter her omir sbod^ 
she saw something white under the doors (t was 
a letter the postman had slipped in there In her 
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tubiMiice* She at once noticed it came from Paul» 
and opened it^ trembling with anguish. He wrote; 

# « 

My DEAR Mamma, 

*' I did not write to you before, because 1 
did not want you to make a useless journey to 
Paris, as 1 have always intended to come and see 
you myself. I am at present in great misfortune 
and great embarrassment. My wife is dying, 
after giving birth to a little girl three days ago; 
and 1 haven’t a ha’penny. 1 don’t know what to 
do with the child, whom my concierge is rearing 
with a feeding-bottle, as well as she can, but 1 
am afraid of losing it. Could not you look after 
it? I positively don’t know what to do, and I 
haven't the money to send it to a wet-nurse. 
Answer by return. 

Your loving son, 

” Paul.*' 

Jeanne fell bark on a chair, and had scarcely 
strength enough to call for Rosalie. When the 
servant came, they read the letter together, then 
they looked at each other a long time (n silence. 

** I’ll go and fetch the child myself, Madame,** 
observed Rosalie at last. ** It t arTMt)e- 4 eft like 
that.” 

**Cro, my girl,** replied Jeanne. 

They were again silent. The servant then went 
on: 

** Put on your hat, Madame, and then we’U go 
to notary at Goderville, If the woman *6 going 
y td dkfii. M. Paul must marry her, because of the 
littlit giHj later on.** 
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And Jeanne put on her hat^ without anawerin^ 
a word. A deep, una* owable joy 6ooded her 
heart, a perfidious joy whiqj^ ^^lie intended to con¬ 
ceal at all costs, one oi^ ^lObe abominable joys at 
which one blushes, bui. which one ardently exults 
in, inr the mysterious secrecy of the soul:—Her 
son’s mistress was about to die. 

The notaty gave the servant detailed instruc¬ 
tions, which she made him repeat several times: 
after which, being certain of not making any mis¬ 
take, she dcriared: 

Don’t be afraid; 1 shall see to tlie business 
now.” 

She started for Paris the same night. 

Jeaune spent two da'ss in an agiUition of mind 
that disabled her from thinking of anything. On 
the morning of the third day she received a mere 
line from Kosahe announcing her return by the 
evening train. Nothing else. 

About three oVlo< k a neighbour drove her in 
his cart to the Beureville station to meet her ser¬ 
vant. 

She remained standing on the platform, her €3^09 
looking down the straight line of rails, which as 
they fled approached each other down there, there, 
at the v<’rge .vi the horizon. Now and then she 
looked at the clock. Ten minutes morel .Five 
minutes more! Two minutes more t It’s due now t 
Nothing appeared on the distant path. Then 
suddenly she saw a white spot, a smoke, then 
underneath it a dark speck, which grew and grew 
in size, rushing on at high speed. At lei^rth, the 
big machine, slowing down, passed snorting befoiW 
Jeanne, who eagerly watched the Windowia 
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)^V«ral doors were* opened; people got 0ut> 
peasants in blouses, faifl^rs’ wives with baskets, 
townspeople in sofWH|||. ^She at last caught sight 
c{ Rosalie, who was calling in her arms a sort 
of linen bundle. 

She wanted to go to her, but w’as afraid of 
falling, so weak had her legs become. Her 
servant, seeing her, came up with her usual, quiet 
manner, and said: 

'* Good-day, Madame; here Tm back; 1 had 
•onie bother.*’ 

** Well?” stammered Jeanne. 

Well, she died last night,” replied Rosalie. 

They were married; here’s the baby. ” And she 
held out the infant, which could not l>e seen for 
. the linen. 

Jeanne took it mechanically, and they left the 
station, and got into the vehicle. 

” M. Paul vi^ill come after the burial,” continued 
- Rosalie. ” To-morrow at llic same time, ! 
suppose.” 

” Paul,” murmured Jeanne, and said no more. 

The sun was sinking towards the horizon, flood- 
ifig with its brilliance the green plains, (lacked here 
And there by the gold of colcwort powers, and by 
tte blood of poppies. An infinite cStm- hovered 
over the quiet earth, in which the sap was spring¬ 
ing. The cart went at a great pace, and the 
k. pbasant clicked his tongue to urge his horse on. 

And Jeanne looked straight into the air in front 

ter, into tlie sky which was cut by the circling 
swallows, as if by rockets. And suddenly 
'iiiir M a heat of life penetrated her 

roadbed her limbs, tmtered her flesh; It 
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was the warmth of the f* 'le heing sleeptog on her 
knees. ‘' > 

Whereupon an infin\c etrt't''n stirred her* She 
suddenly uncovered the r*‘.*hd's face, which she had 
not yet seen: her soii s dauf'hter. And as the 
fragile creature, struck by the living light, opened 
its blue eyes and moved its mouth, Jeanne l>egan 
kissing it wildly, raising it in her arms, over* 
whelming it with kisses. 

Rosalie, however, stopped her in a good* 
humoured, but rough way. 

Come, come, Madame Jeanne, that's enough, 
you'll make it cry." 

1 hen she added, doubtless in reply to her own 
thoughts: 

Lifr, you is never either so good or so bad 
is people unagme,’* 


Prtnied %H Gfeai Bntatn tA 
of the PubliAhefs* 










